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SERMON I. 

THE GOVERNMENT OP GOD DESIRABLE. 
** Thy will be done in earth as it is in heaven." Matthew 6 : 10. 

In this passage we are instructed to pray that the world 
may be governed^ and not abandoned to the miseries of unre- 
strained sin; that God himself would govern, and not 
another ; and that God would administer the government of 
the world, in all respects, according to his own pleasure. The 
passage is a formal surrender to God of power and dominion 
over the earth, as entire as his dominion is in heaven. The 
petition, therefore, ^^ Thy will be done," contains the doc- 
trine — 

That it is greatly to be desired that god should 

GOVERN the world, AND DISPOSE OF MEN, IN ALL RESPECTS, 
ENTIRELY ACCORDING TO HIS OWN PLEASURE. 

The truth of this doctrine is so manifest, that it would 
seem to rank itself in the number of self-evident propositions, 
incapable of proof clearer than its own light, had not experi- 
ence taught that, of all truths, it is the most universally and 
bitterly controverted. Plain as it is, it has occasioned more 
argument than any other doctrine, and, by argument merely^ 
has gained fewer proselytes ; for, it is one of those contro- 
versies in which the heart decides wholly, and argument, 
strong or feeble, is alike ineffectual. 

This consideration would present, in the tbxoiek^^V^^ ^\!£8^^ 
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]em impediiiient to fiirtiier progress, did we not know, aho, 
that argnnuxkta a tlioosand times repe^kted, and as o&n 
resisted, maj at length become migbtr. throogfa God, to the 
casting down of imagmations, and ererr high thing thai 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God. I shall, there- 
fi>re. suggest sereral considerations, to confirm this most 
obvious truth, that it is desiraUe that Grod shook! govem the] 
work! entirelj according to his own good pleasure. 

1, It is desirable that God should govern the world, 
dispose of all events, according to his pleasure, because ^^1 
knows perfectly in what manner U is best that the world 
should be governed. 

The best way of disposing of men and their conoems is 
that which will most eflfectually illustrate the glory of God. 
The glory of God is his benevolence, and his natural attributes 
for the manifestation of it, and constitutes the sun of the 
moral universe, the light and life of his kingdom. All the 
blessedness of the intelligent creation arises, and ever will 
arise, from the manifestation and apprehension of the glory 
of God. It was to manifest this glory, that the worlds were 
created. It was that there might be creatures to behold and 
* enjoy God, that his dominions were peopled with intelligent 
beings. And it is that his holy subjects may see and enjoy 
him, that be upholds and governs the universe. The entire 
importance of our world, therefore, and of men and their 
concerns, is relative, and is great or small only as we are 
made to illustrate the glory of God. How this important end 
shall bo most effectually accomplished, none but himself is 
able to determine. He, only, knows hmo so to order things 
as that the existence of every being, and every event, shall 
answer the purpose of its creation, and, from the rolling of a 

rid to the fall of a sparrow, shall conspire to increase the 
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exhibitions of the divine character, and expand the joy of the 
holy universe. 

An inferior intelligence at the helm of government might 
conceive very desirable purposes of benevolence, and still be 
at a loss as to the means most fit and effectual to accomplish 
them. But, with God, there is no such deficiency. In him, 
the knowledge which discovered the end discovers also, with 
unerring wisdom, the most appropriate means to bring it to 
' pass. He -is wise in heart ; he hath established the world by 
his wisdom, and stretched out the heavens by his discretion. 
And is he not wise enough to be intrusted with the govern- 
ment of the world 7 Who, then, shall be his counsellor 7 Who 
shall supply the deficiencies of his skill ? Oh the presumption 
of vain man ! and oh the depths both of the wisdom and 
knowledge of God ! 

2. It is desirable that God should govern the world 
axjcording to his own pleasure, because he is entirely able 
to execute his purposes. 

A wise poUtician perceives, often, both the end and the 
means; and is still unable to bring to pass his counsels, 
because the means, though wise, are beyond his controL 
But God is as able to execute as he is to plan. Having 
chosen the end, and selected the means, his counsels stand. 
He is the Lord God omnipotent* The whole universe is a 
storehouse of means ; and when he speaks, every intelligence 
and every atom flies to execute his pleasure. The omnipo- 
tence of God, in giving eflicacy to his government, inspires 
and perpetuates the ecstasy of heaven. '• And a voice came 
out from the throne, saying. Praise our God. And I heard 
as it were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of many thunderings, saying, 
Alleluia, the Lord God omnipotent reigjc^etV WosA* ^'iSii^ 




ir^^iMfi 3WSL. '009)} 2RSIC kzuwtflPtsf. mil ffclT. and p^wcr : and 

JR^ 'Ml dif!9K «;»fiiixs^ are fmly- me mfsee tenftfe: heeawe 

dMj «wii4fV7 duM^ flixehcT iiriikiis§ tt> •!> mL And Ae 

|ff»r<^Tam<»nt 6f frnrf, w€!re ke a hezie of mafevoieneeL anned as 

Imt m with iUrtll and pyw^. wismld josd j fill die miiTase with 

Xmmixj, Kntr ail it ». T>rethr«u -- let sot Tonr hearts be 

trwihfeA" With Grf there » no perrersoQ of attributes. 

]f#^ k M %(>frA aa be M wke and powerfoL (jod is lore ! 

J/>rft w that prWy of Ood which he has nndertaken to express 

to hm ifitfrlli^^ent creation in his works. The sole object of 

thft ((ovr^mmeftt of Gorl, from beginning to end, is, to express 

\m henovolonce. His eternal decrees, of which so many are 

ftfraid, are nr/thing but the plan which God has devised to 

oxprouM liift Imnovolonco, and to make his kingdom as vast 

nnd M l)h»Hm)d m IiIh own infinite goodness desires. It was to 

i»h(»w \\\% glory, — to oxproHH, in action, his benevolence, — that 

ho cnmtwl nil tho worlds that roll, and rejoice, and speak his 

humo, through tlu^ I'egiouH of space. It is to accomplish the 

HHUU) hhH*i4*Hl d^vtigu, that ho uj^holds, and places under law 

^w^^rv iutvUig^^nt Wing, uud diveots evorv event, causing every 

UHW^*uu^4a. iu ivvwy wwld, to full in, iu its appointed time 

mnl pikvHS Hhd U» vuiito iu pvouioting tho gvjvud result, — the 

HK»i\v v4' UvkI aud iho highcj*t goul oi' his kingdom. And is 

ikMMV a ummUIi ¥(hvs Uvun vhi3 grout syatcm of bIoa»ed {{overu-. 
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ment, would wish this earth to be an exception ? What sort 
of beings must those be who are afraid of a government 
administered bj infinite benevolence, to express, so &r as it 
can be expressed, the infinite goodness of God ? I repeat the 
question, — What kind of characters must those be, who feel 
as if they had good reason to fear a government the sole 
object of which is to express the immeasurable goodness of 
God? 

4. It is greatly to be desired that God should govern the 
world according to his pleasure, because it is his pleasure to 
rule as a moral governor, 

A moral government is a government exercised over free 
agents, accountable beings ; a government of laws, adminis- 
tered by motives. 

The importance of such a government below is manifest 
from the consideration, that it is in his moral government, 
chiefly, that the glory of God is displayed. 

The superintendence of an empty world, or a world of mere 
animals, would not exhibit, at all, the moral character of God. 
The glory of God, shining in his law, could never be made 
manifest, and the brighter glory of God^ as displayed in the 
Grospel, must remain forever hid ; and all that happiness of 
which we are capable, as moral beings, the joys of religion 
below, and the boundless joys of heaven above, would be 
extinguished, in a moment, by the suspension of the divine 
moral government. 

Will any pretend that the Almighty cannot maintain a 
moral goveiiiment on earth, if he governs according to his 
own pleasure ? Can he wield the elements, and control, at 
his pleasure, every work of his hands, but just the mind of 
man 7 Is the most noble work of God — that which is the 
most worthy of attention, and in reference to which all 
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beside is upheld and governed -:r- itself wholly unmanageable? 
Has Omnipotence formed minds, which, the moment they are 
made, escape from his hands, and defy the control of their 
Maker 7 Has the Almighty erected a moral kingdom which 
he cannot govern,- without destroying its moral nature ? Can 
he only watch, and mend, and rectify, the lawless wanderings 
of mind 7 Has he filled the earth with untamed and untama- 
ble spirits, whose wickedness and rebellion he can merely 
mitigate, but cannot control 7 Does he superintend a world 
of madmen, full of darkness and disorder, cheered and blessed 
by no internal pervading government of his own 7 Are we 
bound to submit to all events, as parts of the holy providence 
of God ; and yet, is there actually nO hand of God controlling 
the movements of the moral world 7 But if the Almighty 
can, and if he does, govern the earth as a part of his moral 
kingdom, is thereany method of government more safe and 
wise than that which pleases God 7 Can there be a better 
government 7 We may safely pray, then, ^* Thy will be done 
in earth as it is in heaven," without fearing at all the loss of 
moral agency ; for all the glory of God, in his Law and Gos- 
pel, and all the eternal manifestations of glory to principalities 
and powers in heavenly places, depend wholly upon the fact^ 
that men, though living under the government of God, 
and controlled accordi?ig to his pleasure, are still entirely 
free, and accountable for all the deeds done in the body. 
There could be no justice in punishment, and no condescen- 
sion, no wisdom, no mercy, in the glorious Gospel, did not the 
government of God, though administered according to his 
pleasure, include and insure the accountable agency of man. 
Seeing, therefore, that all the glory of God, which he ever 
proposes to manifest to the intelligent creation, is to be made 
known by the church, and is to shine in the face of Jesus 
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Ohrist, and is to depend upon the perfect consistency of the 
moral government of God with human freedom, we have 
boundless assurance that, among his absolute, immutable, 
eternal purposes, one, and a leading one, is, so to govern the 
"world according to his counsels, that, if men sin, there shall 
i>e complete desert of punishment, and boundless mercy in 
their redemption. 

5. It is greatly to be desired that God should rule in the 
earth according to his pleasure, because it is his pleasure to 
govern the world in mercy ^ by Jesus Christ. 

The government is in the hand of a Mediator, by whom 
God is reconciling the world to himself, not imputing their 
trespasses to them* that believe. Mercy is the bestowment 
of pardon and favor upon the sinful and undeserving. Now, 
mankind are so eminently sinful, that no government, but 
one administered in infinite mercy, coul|^affi)rd the least 
consolation. Had any being but the Grod of mercy sat upon 
the throne, or any will but his will prevailed, there would 
have been no plan of redemption, and no purposes of elec- 
tion, to perplex and alarm the wicked. There would have 
been but one decree, and that would have been, destruction 
to the whole race of man. Are any reluctant to be entirely 
in the hands of God 1 Are they afraid to trust him to dis- 
pose of soul and body, for time and for eternity? Let them 
surrender their mercies, then, and go out naked from that 
government which feeds, protects, and comforts them. Let 
them give up their Bibles, and relinquish the means of grace, 
and the hopes of glory, and descend and make their bed in 
hell, where they have long since deserved to be, and where 
they long since would have been, if God had not governed 
the world according to his own good pleasure. If they 
would escape the evils which they feax &om ^^XiksxA ^i^^^ 
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let them abandon the blessings they receive from it, and they 
will soon discover whether the absolute dominion of God, 
and their dependence upon him, be, in reality, a ground of 
murmuring and alarm. Our only hope of heaven arises 
from being entirely in the hands of Grod. Our destruction 
could not be made more certain than it would be were we to 
be given up to our own disposal, or to the disposal of any 
being but God. Would sinful mortals change their own 
hearts ? Could the combined universe, without God, change 
the depraved affections of men? Surely, then, we have 
cause for unceasing joy, that we are in the hands of God ; 
seeing he is a God of mercy, and has decreed to rule in 
mercy, and actually is administering the government of the 
world in mercy, by Jesus Christ 

We have nothing to fear, from the entire dominion of God, 
which we shouldi^ot have cause equally to fear, as outcasts 
from the divine government ; but we have everything to hope, 
while he rules the earth according to his most merciful 
pleasure. The Lord reigneth ; let the earth rejoice, let the 
multitude of the isles be glad. It is of the Lord's merded 
that we are not consumed, because his compassions fail not. 

6. It is greatly to be desired that God should dispose 
of mankind according to his pleasure, because, if he does 
so, it is certain that there will be no injustice done to any 
one. 

He will do no injustice to his holy kingdom by any whom 
he saves. He will bring none to heaven who are not holy, 
and prepared for heaven. He will bring none there in any 
way not consistent with his perfections, and the best good of 
his kingdom: none in any way but that prescribed in the 
Gospel, the -way of fiuth in Jesus Christ, of repentance for 
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Bin, and of good works as the ooDStituted fruit and evidence 
.pf faith. 

Earthly monarchs have their &vorites, whom, if guilty of 
a violation of the laws, they will often interpose to save, 
although the VfelikrG of the kingdom requires their punish- 
ment. But God has no such fovorites, — he is no respecter of 
persons : he spared not the angels : and upon the earth dis- 
tinctions of intellect, or wealth, or honor, will have no effect ; 
he only that believeth shall be saved. The great and the 
learned shall not be obtruded upon heaven without holiness 
because they are great or learned; and the humble and 
contrite shall not be excluded because they are poor, or 
ignorant, or obscure. God has provided a way for all men to 
return to him. He has opened the door of their prison, and 
set open before them a door of admission into the kingdom 
of his dear Son; and commanded and entreated them to 
abandon their dreary abode, and come into the glorious liberty 
of the sons of God. But all, with one consent, refuse to 
comply. Each prefers his own loathsome dwelling to the 
building of God, and chooses, steadfastly, the darkness of his 
own dungeon, to the light of Grod's kingdom. But, as Gt)d 
has determined that the redemption of his Son shall not be 
unavailing through human obstmacy, so he hath chosen, in 
Christ, multitudes which no man can number, that they 
should be holy and without blame before him in love. And, 
in bringing these sons and daughters to glory, through simc- 
tification of the Spirit, and belief of the truth, he will intro- 
duce not one whom all the inhabitants of heaven will not hail 
joyfully, as the companion of their glory. And if Grod doei 
in the earth just as he pleases, he will make willing, and 
obedient, and bring to heaven, just those persons who it was 
most desirable should come. And he mW \)TYCk^ y(v&\i ^i^ \fiass£| 
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obfltiiMite rebels to abandon their prison, and enter cheerfafly 
his kingdom, as infinite ^visdora, goodness, and mercy, seei 
fit and desires. He will not mar his glory, or the happiness 
of his kingdom, by bringing in too many, nor by omitting to 
bring in enough. His redeemed kingdom, as to the number 
:iQd the persons who compose it, and the happiness included in 
it, will be such as shall be wholly satisfactory to God, and to 
every subject of his kingdom. 

And if God governs according to his pleasure, he will do 
)io injustice to his impenitent enemies. He will send to 
misery no harmless animals without souls, — no mere mar 
chines, — none who have done, or even attempted to do, as 
wall as they could. He will leave to walk in their own way 
none who do not deserve to be left; and punish none for 
walking in it who did not walk therein knowingly, deliber- 
ately, and with wilful obstinacy. He will give up to death 
none who did not choose death, and choose it with as entire 
freedom as himself chooses holiness; and who did not 
deserve eternal punishment as truly as himself deserves 
eternal praise. He will send to hell none who are not op- 
{)03ed to him, and to holiness, and to heaven ; none who are 
not, by voluntary sin and rebellion, unfitted for heaven, and 
fitted for de8tmction,.as eminently as saints are prepared for 
glory. He will consign to perdition no poor, feeble, inoffens- 
ive beings, sacrificing one innocent creature to increase the 
happiness of another. He will cause the punishment of the 
wicked to illustrate his glory, and thus indirectly to promote 
the happiness of heaven. But Gk)d will not illumine heaven 
with his glory, and fill it with praise, by sacrificing helpless, 
unoffending creatures to eternal torment; nor will he doom to 
hell one whom he will not convince, also, that he deserves to 
go thither. The justice of Grod, in the condemnation of the 
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impenitent, will be as unquestionable, as his injBnite mercy 
will be in the salvation of the redeemed. 

If the will of God is done on earth, among men, there will 
be no more injustice done to the inhabitants of the earth than 
there is done to the blessed in heaven. Was it ever known — 
did any ever complain — was it ever conceived — that God 
was a tyrant, m heaven ? Why, then, should we question the 
justice of his government on earth ? Is he not the same God 
below as above 7 Are not all his attributes equally em- 
ployed? Does he not govern for the same end, and will not 
his government below conspire to promote the same joyfiil 
end as his government above ? 

7. It is greatly to be desired that God should govern 
the world according to his pleasure, because his own infinite 
blessedness^ as well as the happiness of his kingtlom^f 
depends vpon his working all things according to the 
counsel of his own will. 

Could the Almighty be prevented from expressing the 
benevolence of his nature, according to his purposes, his 
present boundless blessedness would become the pain of 
ungratified desire. God is love, and his happiness consists 
in the exercise and expression of it, according to his own 
eternal purpose, which he purposed in Clurist Jesus before 
the world began. It is therefore declared, " The Lord hath 
made all things for himself;'' that is, to express and gratify 
his infinite benevolence. The moral excellence of God does 
not consist in quiescent love, but in love active, bursting 
forth, and abounding. Nor does the divine happiness arise 
from the contemplation of idle perfections, but from perfec- 
tions which comprehend boundless capacity, and activity in 
doing good. 
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From what has been said, we may be led to oontemplatv 
with satisfaction the infinite blessedness of God. 

God is love I This is a disposition which, bejond all 
oihers, is happy in its own nature. He is perfect in love ; 
there is, therefore, in his happiness no alloy. His love is 
infinite ; and, of course, his blessedness is unbounded. If 
the little holiness existing in good men, though balanced b; 
remaining sin, occasions, at times, unutterable joy, how 
blessed must God be, who is perfectly and infinitely holy ! 
It is to be remembered, also, that the benevolence of God 
is at all times perfectly gratified. The universe which God 
has created and upholds, including what he has done, and 
what he will yet do, will be brought into a condition which 
will satisfy his infinite benevolence. The great plan of gov- 
ernment which God has chosen, and which his power and 
wisdom will execute, will embrace as much good as in the 
ns^ture of things is possible. He is not, like erring man, 
straitened or perplexed, through lack of knowledge or power. 
There is in his plan no defect, and in its execution no 
fiulure. Grod, therefore, is infinitely happy in his holiness, 
and in the expression of it which it pleases him to make. 

The revolt of angels, the fall of man, and the miseries of 
sin, do not, for a moment, interrupt the blessedness of God. 
They were not, to him, unexpected events, starting up sud- 
denly, while the watchman of Israel slumbered. They were 
fereseen by Grod as clearly as any other events of his govem- 
ment, and have occasioned neither perplexity nor dismay. 
With infinite complacency he beholds still his unshaken 
counsels, and with almighty hand rolls on his undisturbed 
decrees. Surrounded by unnumbered millions, created by 
his hand, and upheld by his power, and made happy in the 
plation of his glory, he shines forth, God over all, 
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blessed forever. What an object of joyful contemplation, then, 
is the blessedness of God ! It is infinite; his boundless capac- 
ity is full. It is eternal ; he is God blessed forever. The 
happiness of the created universe is but a drop, — a drop to 
the mighty ocean of divine enjoyment. How delightful the 
thought, that in God there is such an immensity of joy, 
beyond the reach of vicissitude ! When we look around us 
below, a melancholy sensation pervades the mind. YThat 
miserable creatures ! What a wretched world ! But when, 
&om this scene of darkness and misery, we look up to the 
throne of God, and behold him, high above the darkness and 
the miseries of sin, dwelling in light inaccessible and full of 
glory, the prospect brightens. If a few rebels, who refuse to 
love him and participate in his munificence, are groping in 
darkness on his footstool, God is light, and in him there is no 
darkness at all. 

2. How vast may we conceive to be the sum of created 
good which is comprehended in the kingdom of God. 

It will satisfy infinite benevolence. If all the good might 
exist which angels and men could conceive, it would be noth- 
ing, compared with the enjoyment which God will actually 
communicate and uphold. The happiness which God will 
communicate will be worthy of himself It will illustrate, so 
far as a created system can illustrate, the power and wisdom 
and goodness of God. How vast and blessed, then, must that 
kingdom be, which God erects as an expression of his glory, 
and in which he dwells and reigns, to prove, by experiment, 
his capacity to govern and to bless the universe ! 

This kingdom of God, so vast and so full of joy, is still 
destined to increase. God will never be idle. He will never 
have communicated, actually, infinite blessedness. His work 
will continue to grow under his hand, q^<3i \cvii^ ^^ux^j^^nowM^ 
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expand around bim in capacity and joy. Oh, how great is 
God ! How glorious will his works be ! A fountain, ever 
flowing, and ne\'cr exhausted, pouring out streams of blessed- 
ness to fill unnumbered fountains around him, each, to eter- 
nity, becoming moi*o capacious, and yet the whole bearing no 
proportion to the uncreated source ! 

It scorns to bo the imagination of some that the kingdooi 
of darkness will be as populous and as vast as the kingdom 
of hght, and that happiness and misery, of equal dimensioDS, 
will expand, side by side, to all eternity. But, blessed be 
QoAj it is a mere imagination, totally unsupported by reason 
or royclation. Who ever heard of a prison that occupied one- 
half of the territories of a kingdom? and who can believe that 
the universe, which was called into being, and is upheld and 
governed, to express the goodness of God, will contain as much 
misery as happiness 7 How could the government of Grod be 
celebrated with such raptures in heaven, if it filled with dis- 
may and ruin lialf the universe ? How vast soever, there- 
fore, the kingdom of darkness may be, in itself considered, it 
is certainly nothing but the prison of the universe, and small, 
compared to the realms of light and glory. The misery of 
that unholy community, whose exile from heaven is as volun- 
tary as it is just, when the eye is fixed upon that only, fills 
the soul with trembling ; but when, from this dreadful exhi- 
bition of sin, and display of justice, we raise the adoring eye 
to God, reigning throughout his boundless dominions, and 
rejoicing in their joy, the world of misery shrinks to a point, 
and the wailings of the miserable die away, and are lost in 
the song of praise.* 

♦ I am aware that Calvinists are represented as believing and teaching 

Hrous doctrine, that infants are damned, and that hell is doubt- 

vith tbflir bones. But, haying passed the age of fifty, and been 
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3. From what has been said, we may perceive wherein 
consists the exceeding sinfulness of sin. 

The evil of sin does not consist in overt acts merely, nor in 
the misery which it actually occasions in time. The evil of 
sin is to be sought in its own nature, and is to be estimated 
by the effects it would produce if armed with power to express 
itself. Considered in this point of view, it is a deliberate, total 
and obstinate dissent from the government of God. As a tem- 
per of mind, it is enmity against Grod, and hostility to his law, 
and his entire government. God is the soul of his kingdom, 
and it is his purpose to make the happiness of every member 
of that kingdom to consist in love to him, and to his holy 
&mily. Sin rejects God as an object of affection, and sets 
up a separate, and opposite, and unworthy interest. The 
temper of sin and the temper of God are opposite. The 
plans of God and the plans of sin are opposite. If the 
purposes of sin go into operation, the purposes of Grod are 
defeated. If sin succeeds, the kingdom of God foils. And, 
that sin does not succeed, is owing to nothing but want of 
power and skill. If its malignant nature, as it exists in men 
and devils, could be fully expressed in action, it would 

conversant, for thirty years, with the most approved Oalvinistic writers, 
and with distinguished Calvinistic divines in New England, and in the 
Middle and Southern and Western States, I must say that I have never 
seen or heard of any book which contained such a sentiment, nor a man, 
minister or layman, who believed or taught it. And I feel authorized to 
say, that Calvi^ists, as a body, are as &r from teaching the doctrine of 
infant damnation, as any of those who falsely accuse them. And I would 
earnestly and affectionately recommend to all persons who have been 
accustomed to propagate this slander, that they commit to memory, with- 
out delay, the ninth commandment, which is, ** Thou shalt not bear false 
witness against thy neighbor." — JSTote to the Seventh Edition, printed in 
1827. 
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dethrone the God of heaven, abolish his law, overturn his 
government, extinguish the joy of God and of the universe, 
and fill the mighty void with everlasting woe. It is a wan- 
dering star, which will not obey the impulse of the sun, and 
which, if able, would blot out the sun, and leave to blackness 
of darkness every other luminary, that it might roll above 
the mighty ruin, eclipsed by no superior lustre. 

Such is the selfish, malignant enmity to Grod, which reigns 
in the hearts of the children of disobedience. Such, by nature, 
is that carnal miiid, which is not subject to the law of Qpd) 
neither, indeed, can be. Nothing but its own imbecility pre^ 
vents it from being an evil as great in fact as it is in nature 
and tendency. Let benevolence abandon the throne of the 
universe, and let sin ascend and take possession of the treas- 
ures of knowledge and power, and reign to express its own 
nature in action, as God reigns to express his love, and it 
would soon dismay the universe with demonstrations of its 
evil nature. 

4. What has been said concerning the character and gov- 
ernment of God may enable us to perceive wherein consists 
the glory of the Gospel. 

The Gospel is not, as some have imagined, an expedient to 
set aside a holy, just and good law, in order to substitute an 
inferior one, brought down more nearly to the depraved inclina- 
tions of men. God did not send his Son to betray his govern- 
ment, and compromise with rebels, by repealing the law which 
offended them. He sent his Son to vindicate and to establish 
this law, to redeem mankind from the curse, and to bring them 
back to the obedience of the same law from which they had 
revolted. 

It is the glory of the Gospel that it upholds the moral law 
and moral government of God, and brings back and recou- 
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dies to his holy dominion millions and millions of apostate 
jreatures. 

6. Those who are opposed to the decrees of (Jod, and to 
liis sovereignty, as displayed in the salvation of sinners, are 
enemies to Grod.=^ 

They are unwilling ihat his will should be done in earth as 
it is in heaven ; for the decrees of God are nothing but his 
choice as to the manner in which he will govern his own 
kingdom. He did not enter upon his government to learn 
wisdom by experience. Before they were yet formed, his vast 
dominion lay open to his view ; and before he took the reins 
of created empire, he saw in what manner it became him to 
govern. His ways are everlasting. Known unto God are 
all his works from the beginning. To be opposed to the 
decrees of Grod, therefore, is to be unwilling that God should 
have any choice concerning the government of the world. 
And can those be willing that God should govern the world 
entirely according to his pleasure, who object to his having 
any pleasure upon the subject ? To object to the choice of 
God, with respect to the management of the world, because it 
is eternal, is to object to the existence of Gt)d. A God of 
eternal knowledge, without an eternal will or choice, would be 
a God without moral character. 

To suppose that Gxd did not know what events would exist 
in his kingdom, is to divest him of omniscience. To suppose 
that he did know, and did not care, — had no choice, no pur- 
pose, — is to blot out his benevolence, to nullify his wisdom, 

* I do not say that aU who tpeak against the universal gojremment of 
God, and his holy soTereignty in the salvation of men, are, in the heart, 
opposed to these precious doctrines.' God is their judge, and knows per- 
fectly when bitterness and sneer is the result of real enmity, and when, 
also, of ign or ance, or pngodice, or limple misappi«ib«a«^»ik* 
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and convert his power into infinite indolence. Tosnppofleflri 
he did know, and choose, and decree, and that events do m 
accord with his purposes, is to suppose that Grod has msdei 
world which he cannot govern : has undertaken a work ts 
^'ast: has beran to build, but is not able to finish. Bat I 

O 7 I 

suppose that Crod did, firom the beginning, behold all ibSam 
open and naked before him, and that he did choose, iriA 
unerring wisdom and infinite goodness, how to govern 1b 
empire, — and jet, at the same time, to employ heart, ni 
head, and tongue, in continual opposition to this great ani 
blessed truth, — is, most clearlj, to cherish enmity to Goij 
and his government. 

To object to the choice of (jod because it is immutable, i 
to cavil against that which constitutes its consummating exod- 
lence. Caprice is a most alarming feature in a bad goven- 
ment ; but in a government absolutely perfect, none, snielj, 
can object to its immutability, but those who, if able, wool! 
alter it for the worse. 

To say that, if Grod always knew how to govern bo as ti 
display his glory, and bless his kingdom, and always choosis 
thus to govern, there can be, therefore, no accountable agency 
in the conduct of his creatures, is to deny the possibility of i 
moral government, to contradict the express testimony o( 
Grod ; and this, too, at the expense of common sense, and the 
actual experience of every subject of his moral government on 
earth. 

6. From the character of God, and the nature of hii 
government, as explained in this discourse, may be inferred, 
the nature and necessity of unconditional submission to God 

Unconditional submission is f^n entire surrender of the soul 
to God, to be disposed of according to his pleasure, — ooca- 
"^oned by confidence in his character as God. 
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r There are many who would trust the Almighty to regulate 
glibe rolling of worlds, and to rule in the armies of heaven, just 
iM he pleases ; and devils they would consign to his disposal, 
^thout the least hesitation; and their own nation, if they 
"were sure that God would dispose of it according to their 
Measure ; even their own temporal concerns they would risk 
ja the hands of God, could they know that all things would 
ipfork together for their good; their souls, also, they would 
cheerfully trust to his disposal, for the world to come, if God 
-would stipulate, at all events, to make them happy. 

And to what does all this amount 1 Truly, that they care 
much about their own happiness, and their own will, but noth- 
ing at all about the will of God, and the welfare of his king- 
dom. He may decree, and exeoj^ie his decrees, in heaven, 
and may turn its inhabitants into machines, or uphold their 
fr^om, as he pleases ; and apostate splits are relmquished 
to their doom, whether just or unjust. It is only when the 
government of God descends to particulars, and draws near 
and enters their own selfish enclosures, and claims a right to 
dispose of them, and extends its influence to the unseen world, 
that selfishness and fear take the alarm. Has Grod determined 
how to dispose of my soul ? Ah ! that alters. the case. If he- 
can, consistently with freedom, govern angels, and devils, and 
nations, how can he govern individuals? How can he dispose 
of me according to his eternal purpose, and I be fi-ee ? Here 
reason, all-penetrating, and all-comprehensive, becomes weak; 
the clouds begin to collect, and the understanding, veiled by 
the darkness of the heart, can '^ find no end, in wandering 
mazes lost." 

But if God has purposes of mercy in reserve for the sinner, 
he is convinced, at length, of his sin; and finds himself in an 
evil case. He reforms, prays, weeps, reaolv^, %sA T%-x%^a^^J^^ 
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r^tprilesa ji 'Jin r:3ie)Usiit::s3 }i ^riinac. ami mfiens islji 

'mrsv. piir^^iL-s l^ii. '^x.iiier siioH lie lee 3 W^ias sjaUi 
ifj .- A r:ni:i liL-ar:. ziulz t:11 aut >:v. h'Ia hiza. wha liespiii 
Aj. ic^j 'j'-^L "viiij :*-il aijt ■:ii5ir :he j^-'rj fills him in 
^rr^r. His iz^iuriii '^ I'.iie. hia resoar.*^:* S&iL Kii mooiiiii 

iOrpc^*! ^\Cl Z'::iiiK±i in\"etT. -^r 'Villi iTTiAjri^wij^^ }ie SB- 

vej'* :he z'jAimj pr.sr:«t:t. A: lentil. amiiLiC iiie w;ixideiiiip| 
01 topair. :iie L-iuiriccer -i Lr'-ni nietfts hia eye. Ir b new. : 
is aiEiiible. ojni roll -^i J^-rj. F:rs:tfiil of dazi^^'. he nns 
asiiie :o b<:LL jl liii;* ^rvd: ^i^l::: and while he gazes, new dfe 
tioEia aT^Lktr ill 'els 7«.iil. m^pirin:! new ccn&ience in God, loi 
in hia Lolj zf-THmsieiir. ^'."^ •j-^d appears qualified » 
govern, anil zi<jw he ia 7:.^;r uia: he shoald govern. 
willin;! himself lo be in ihe hazuls of God. to be disposed of 
accoriin;; lo hia pLeasure. What ia ihe occasioa of this change! 
Has ihe olivine character chan^z^ .- There is no FariableDei 
with Gjd. DM he. then, misipprehend the divine character! 
Was all thia elorv viaihie betore ?- Or has a revelatioii d 
new truth been granted ] There has been no new revelatJoL 
The character now admired is the same which just befin 
appeared so gloomy and terrible. What, then, has produoed 
this alteration ? Has a yiaion of angels appeared, to annoqnne 
that God is reconciled ? Has some sudden light burst upoi 
him, in token of forgiveness \ Has Christ been seen npoi 
the cross, beckoning the sinner to come to him ? Has heaven 
licen thrown ojjen to his admiring eyes ? Have enraptaiiDg 
f^>arid» of music stolen upon the ear, to entrance the aonl) 
J las some text of Scripture been sent to whisper that his sins 
ii.rA fiqrgjtreB, though no repentance, nor fidth, nor love, has 
n hk fad 1 And does he now submit, because Gcd 
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has given him assurance of personal safety? None of these. 
Considerations of personal safety are, at the time, out of the 
question. It is the uncreated, essential excellence of God, 
shining in upon the heart, which chains the attention, fixes 
the adoring eye, and fills the soul with love, and peace, and 
joy; and the act of submission is past, before the subject 
begins to reflect upon his altered views, with dawning hope of 
personal redemption.* 

The change produced, then, is the effect of benevolence, 
raising the affections of the soul firom the world, and resting 
them upon God. Holmess is now most ardently loved. 
This is seen to dwell in God and his kingdom, and to be 
upheld and perfected by his moral government. It is the 
treasure of the soul, and all the attributes of God stand 
pledged to protect it. The solicitude, therefore, is not 
merely, What will become of me 1 but. What, Lord, will 
become of thy glory, and the glory of thy kingdom? And, 
in the character of God, these inquiries are satisfiwjtorily 
answered. If Gt)d be glorified, and his kingdom upheld and 
made happy, the soul is satisfied. There is nothing else to 
be anxious about ; for individual happiness is included in the 
general good, as the drop is included in the ocean. 

It is by surrounding himself with benevolent intelligences, 
-who find all their joy in love to himself and his kingdom, and 

* I pretend not to exhibit, in the above outline of experience, all the 
Tarieties of exercise through which the conyinced pass ; nor to intimate 
that every person is attentive always to interpret the language of his 
heart, or able, in every instance, to specify the exact time when he, ceased 
to contend, and gave up the power and dominion unto God. The act 
of submission is, doubtless, instantaneous, and in nature such as hss 
been described, though the evidence of the change, to the subject of it, may 
be graduaL 

VOX. IL 8 
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by manifesting himself to them, that God upholds the hap- 
piness of heaven. " Thou shalt love the Lord thy OtoA nA 
all thy heart, and tliy neighbor as thyself," is the sweet 
attracting power that draws the holy universe to Grod, anl 
unites to each other every member of his great femily. Bat 
men have rejected God and his kingdom, as objects d 
supreme love, and contracted and lowered their affijctions, to 
rest solely on selfish and worldly objects ; so that, in everj 
sinner, wo behold God and his kingdpm set at naught, and 
self set up, and loved, and sought, instead of God, and th 
universal good. 

Hence, the wicked find no consolation, and can see oo 
security, in the character of God, or in the rectitude of Ms 
government, because these secure the happiness of those onl; 
who are in the kingdom of God. The multiplication of 
assurances, therefore, that God will do right, will glori^ 
himself, will bless his holy fiimily, affords no consolatioD. 
inspires no confidence, because it insures that which they can 
nothing about, and leaves awfully exposed the only thing 
which they do care about. 

The character of God insures security* and happiness to Ik 
repenting sinner ifi his kingdom, but it affords no security, no 
happiness, to the impenitent sinner out of his kingdom ; and 
this is the reason why the wicked are so much afraid of God 
It is not because they really think that GoA will act un- 
worthily of himself ; they do not suspect the rectitude of Wb 
government. They do not question whether God will gloiiff 
himself, and surround himself with a joyful, holy kingdom. 
The sole difficulty is, that the character of God affords no I 
guarantee of safety and happiness to those who are out <tf his I 
kin^om, and* in hostile array against it. Now, the only I 
7 which God proposes, and which can be proposed, is, I 
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for the siimer to give up himself, as the object of supreme 
love, and transfer his perverted affections to God, their proper 
object. This the sinner refuses to do. He persists in sepa- 
rating himself from God, and still demands that God should 
give him some pledge of safety, not in his kingdom, but while 
he continues in opposition to it, and lives in voluntary exile. 
With such desires, God never complies. All his creatures 
who will place their affections on him, and seek happiness in 
the way which he provides, shall be happy. They shall find 
in God all that immortal minds can desire. But God will not 
extend his favors beyond the limits of his holy kingdom. K 
the wicked, who have departed from Crod, will not, by Jesus 
Christ, return to him, they must die. Benevolence is the 
only disposition capable of happiness, and selfishness is 
inherent misery. 

But raise your immortal desires, and fix them upon God, 
and let your contracted souls expand with benevolent aflfeo- 
tions to his holy kingdom, and you have, in the character of 
God, infinite security. Is your joy inspired by the per- 
fections of God 7 They are immutable and eternal. Does 
your happiness arise from the manifestation of his glory ? 
Behold, he is rearing a kingdom, in which his glory is to 
shine as the sun forever. All things are working together 
for your good, because they are all contributing to brighten 
that glory of God, in which your good consists. Do you 
rejoice in the happiness of his kingdom ? It is everlasting. 
Do you confide in the government of God, because in his 
perfections you behold a perfect security of its joyful results ? 
Your confidence is well placed. The counsel of God shall 
stand. His kingdom shall rise majestic around him, axid 
shout and rejoice in the blaze of his glory forever. 
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7. The sinner who dies in his sins is the Tolnntaiy en 
of his own destruction. 

The decrees of God do not compel him to sin ; and Eledio, 
when he has sinned, does not shut him out of heaven. Hei 
voluntary in liiH departure from God, he is Toluntaiy in loAj 
the creature more than God, and he is voluntary in refiisi; 
to return to God by Jesus Christ. A complete atonemei 
has been made for all his sins ; and a free pardon is ofienil 
if ho will repent. But he will not repent. Girist is abtetal 
willing to save him, if he will come to him ; bat he will bk 
come. Aversion to God and his government cansed Iffi 
departure, and the same aversion prevents his retom bjJeBU 
Christ. God has built an eternal prison, and the sinner to 
himself for it, and goes there of his own accord, in spite of ill 
the restraints wliich God has laid upon him, and all Ik 
obstructions by which he has blocked up the way to rain. 
God has done everything, but just to exert almighty power; 
yet he will not turn. He will die ! ! He shuts his eyes ; ke 
stops his ears ; and casts behind him Bibles, and Sabbath, 
and prayers, and exhortations, and entreaties; he treai 
under foot the blood of the covenant, and does d^pite to tb 
Spirit of grace ; and, through a host of opposing means, an4 
while God, and angels, and men, arc entreating him to stop, 
he forces his way down to ruin. 

As the conclusion of this discourse, I would, therefine, 
expostukte with those of you who, to this time, have persisted 
in your alienation from God. As an ambassador of Jesofl 
Christ, and as though God by me did entreat, I pray yon, 
in Christ's stead, be ye reconciled to God. What defect 
is there in his character, that you should not love him? 
What odious attribute, to justify aversion 7 What iniquity in 
^'« l«^w, to occasion revolt ? What tyranny in his government, 
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to justify insurrection? Why have you rebelled? And, 
seeing you may return, why do you refuse to return ? What 
cause have you to distrust and oppose the government of 
God? Why are you displeased that he should display his 
power, and wisdom, and goodness, and justice, and mercy, 
in a plan of government known and approved firom etemiiy ? 
What difference does it make to you whether Grod chose firom 
eternity how to govern, or chooses from day to day? Would 
infinite wisdom and goodness choose, at one time, what they 
would reject at another ? Would not the daily counsels of 
God correspond exactly with his eternal purpose? What 
right have you to dictate to the Almighty, or to say to him, 
Whatdoest thou ? You know that he will glorify himself and 
bless his holy kingdom, and will render to you, even should 
he destroy you, perfect justice according to your deeds. 
Why, then, are you so restless in his hands ? Why so jealous 
and fearful, that if a door of escape were opened, you would 
abandon forever his holy dominion ? Did you ever hear that 
the Almighty erred in judgment ? Do the angels of heaven 
alarm you with complainings ? Can you adduce an instance 
in which God has done you injustice ? Whence, then, this 
opposition ? But you say, (I know what is in your heart,) 
— "lam afraid God has detei^nined to send 7/ie to helL" 
And if he has, do you not think you will deserve to be sent 
thither ? If he has, do you expect to avert the calamity by 
contending with your Maker ? Would you turn back the arm 
of his power ? Would you wrest the sceptre from his hand ? 
Would you tarnish the glory of his name, and extinguish the joy 
of his kingdom, to rescue yourself from deserved punishment? 

" But, is it my duty to be willing to be damned? " It is 
your duty to love the Lord your God with all your heart, and 
aoul, and mind, and strength, and to oonfidi^ m \^ ^-h^c^* 
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Hid Yot you must submit or fall under it forever. 
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You are opposing that kingdom by "which the glory of Grod 
is to be illustrated, and his creation blessed. If God were 
indifferent to his glory, or indifferent to the good of his king- 
dom, you might hope to profit from his neutrahty. But God 
is not indifferent. His whole immense mind is awake to the 
subject, and glows with intense desire and unwavering deter- 
mination to effect his purpose ; and all the resources of his 
power, and wisdom, and knowledge; stand prepared to over- 
turn his enemies. The government of God is, indeed, terrible 
to you, not because it is unjust, but because it is just, and 
you oppose it. It is rolled on by the hand of omnipotence, 
with all the ardor of infinite benevolence, and you have arisen 
up to stop its progress ; and there is no alternative but to 
submit, and unite, and go on with God, or be crushed by his 
power, and consumed by the fierceness of his wrath. With 
such hearts of alienation, are you prepared to meet your God ? 
Is death hasting to overtake you 7 Is the grave opening 
to receive you, and will it close forever upon your glory? 
Is the trump of God preparing to sound, and will it call you 
forth to the resurrection of damnation 7 Is there pardon, and 
will you not accept it 7 Are there boundless realms of light, 
and will you live in eternal exile 7 Is there a glorious God, 
and will you never love him 7 Is there but one prison in the 
universe, and will you make that your everlasting abode? 
Go, listen to the song of praise. Go forth, and look upon the 
miseries of the lost ; hear their wailings, and behold the smoke 
of their torment. Is this the society which you choose 
instead of heaven, and these the employments in which you 
would spend the ages of eternity 7 Is there one of you who 
has laid aside the hope of heaven 7 one, who has resolved to 
wage eternal war with God 7 Why, then, do you continue the 
work of ruin 7 Have you not sins enough \f^ ^x:^^^si. Ssst*^ 
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Have not your souls stood long enough in jeopardj ? Every 
moment, you are multiplying provocations against Heaven 
Every moment, you are despising the riches of the goodness 
of God. Every moment, Justice pleads, with louder importa- 
nity, '*Cut them down;" and Mercy, with feebler voice, 
" Spare them a httle longer." 

The voice of Mercy will soon be heard no more. The 
patience of God will not wait forever. His Spirit vrill not 
always strive. A hand's breadth only is between you and tie 
grave. If you have any work to do, it must be done quickly, 
for death is at the door. This day perverted, may be the last 
you will ever see. This moment, your sun may be cafltiDg 
its last beams upon the mountains. Or, should you live, this 
day may close the period of divine influence. This disooune 
neglected, may be the last by which God will ever expoetalaie 
with you in mercy. 

By all the joys, then, of immortality, and by all the 80i<- 
rows of eternal death, — by all the mercies of God, and by all 
the terrors of his wrath, — I beseech you, be ye reconciled to 
God. Submit to him, and he will rule for his own glory ; and 
you shall behold that glory, and rejoice in it forever. But 
rebel, and still he will reign, still he will bless his kingdom, 
but he will exclude you forever from its holy joys. 



SERMON II. 

THE REMEDY FOR DUELLING. 

*' And judgment is turned away backward, and justice standeth af^ off : 
for truth is fallen in the street, and equity cannot enter.'* Isaiah 69 : 
14, 16. 

The people of Israel, when this passage was written, had 
become exceedingly corrupt, and were sinking under the 
pressure of fearful judgments. 

But although they are hardened in sin, they are not insen- 
sible to misery ; and though regardless of God as their bene- 
factor, they murmur and tremble before him as the author of 
their calamities. 

They admit, indeed, their sinfulness, but suppose that they 
have made already a sufficient atonement for it. It is not for 
sending judgments, therefore, that they impeach the Almighty, 
but for continuing them ; not because he is just, but because 
he has no mercy. ^^ Wherefore have we fasted (say they), 
and thou seest not, — have we afflicted our soul, and thou 
takest no knowledge ? '' 

The Majesty of Heaven condescends to reply. He declares 
their sin to be the cause of his judgments, and their hypocrisy 
and impenitence the ground of their continuance. 

The sins which brought down the judgments of Heaven 
were, it appears, national sins. As individuals, they were 
guilty, and each had contributed to augment the Iu^tiQ>\^s&L 
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stock ; but, of all classes, their rulers, and men of wealth and 
eminence,' had been the most liberal contributors. Their 
private character was abominable, and their public character 
was no better. They perverted justice, their feet ran to evil, 
their hands were defiled with blood. Their thoughts were 
thoughts of iniquity ; wasting and destruction were in their 
paths. 

The profligate example of rulers has at all times a perni- 
cious influence. It had in the present case. Conspicuous by 
its elevation, and surrounded by the fascinations of honor, it 
ensnared the young, emboldened the timid, and* called hard- 
ened villains from their dark retreats. A tremendous scene 
ensued ; a scene of impurity, intrigue, jealousy, violence and 
murder. And there was none to help. All bonds were sun- 
dered; the foundations were destroyed. *^None called for 
justice." The oppressed did not, because they despaired of 
her aid; and the wicked did not, because they were too guilty 
to trust to her decisions. 

Doubtless, in the humble walks of life, there were some 
who had escaped this contagion of bad example, and who, 
had they been united and courageous, might have set bounds 
to these evils ; but they neglected to make exertion, — they 
were dismayed, and gave up the cause of God without an 
effort. 

I have no conception that this state of the Jewish nation is, 
in general, a correct portrait of our own. But are there no 
points of resemblance 1 I allude now only to the conduct of 
such of our rulers and men of eminence as denominate them- 
selves men of honor ; and who, despising the laws of their 
country and their God, adjust with weapons of death their 
private quarrels. To such, the character ascribed to the 
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Jewish rulers is afiectingly applicable. Their hands are full 
of blood ; and wasting and destruction are in their paths. 

I dlude also to the impunity with which, in a community 
nominally Christian, and under the eye of the law, these deeds 
of Tiolence are committed. With respect to the punishment 
of even murder, committed in a duel, ^^ judgment is turned 
away backward, and justice standeth afar off: truth is &llen 
in the street, and equity cannot enter." 

It may be added, that, as among the Jews, the people, who 
by the influence of public sentiment might have limited the 
evils of their day, remained inactive ; so the great body of 
this nation, although they abhor the crime of duelling, remain 
inactive spectators of the wide- wasting evil. 

" But," it will be demanded, '^ how can the people prevent 
duelling 7 Already laws are enacted, with severe penalties. 
Besides this, what can we do ?" You can rescue these laws 
from contempt, by securing their prompt execution. Do you 
demand how] By withholding your sufiage from every man 
whose hands are stained with blood, or who has been directly 
or indirectly concerned in a duel ; and by intrusting to men 
of &ir moral character, and moral principle, the making and 
execution of your laws. 

It will, therefore, be the object of this discourse, to suggest 
and illustrate the reasons which should induce every man to 
withhold his vote from any person who has fought, or aided 
in fighting, a duel. 

1. The elevation of duellists to power is a practice in direct 
opposition to the precepts of the Christian religion. 

Civil government is a divine ordinance. The particular 
form is left to the discretion of men ; but the character of 
rulers God has himself prescribed. They must he just men: 
such as fear God; a terror to evil doers ^ and a praise to 
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them that do well. Do duellists answer to this description 1 
Are they just men 7 Do they fear God 7 Look at their law 
of honor. It constitutes the party judge in his own cause, 
and executer of his own sentence. Its precepts, like those 
of Draco, are written in blood. Death, or exposure to it, is 
its lightest penalty ; and this, with unrelenting severity, is 
injlicted for the most trifling offence, as well as for the most 
enormous crime ; and as often, perhaps, upon the innocent, as 
upon the guilty. 

When arrested by the fatal challenge, no plea of reverence 
for God, of respect for human law, of conscience, of innocency, 
absence of anger, actual friendship, affection to parents, wife, 
or children, the hope of heaven or fear of hell, is for one 
moment admitted. All obligations are cancelled ; all ties are 
burst asunder ; all consequences are disregal-ded. " Nor jus- 
tice nor mercy may interpose, to mitigate the rigors of the 
controversy. The peaceable must fight the quarrelsome ; the 
rich man, the bankrupt ; the father of a family, the libertine ; 
the son of many hopes, the worthless prodigal." It is a law 
which inculcates no virtue, and which prohibits no crime, if it 
be honorably committed. It tolerates adultery, blasphemy, 
intemperance, revenge, and murder. ^*Thou shalt kill" is 
its first and great command, and too much conscience to obey 
it is the only unpardonable sin. The obedient subjects of a 
law so impious, so unmerciful and unjust, God has denounced 
as unfit to govern men. They are disfranchised by Heaven. 
But, 

2. The duellist is a murderer; and, were there no sentence 
of exclusion fi-om civil power contained in the Word of God, 
the abhorrence of murder should exclude from confidence these 
men of blood. 

"Murder," says Blackstone, *^iscommitted, when a person 
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of scnmd memory and discretion killeth any reasonable crea- 
ture in being, with malice aforethought, either express or 
implied. Express malice is, when one, with a sedate, delib- 
erate mind, and formed design, doth kill another. This takes 
in the case of deliberate duelling, where both parties meet 
avowedly with an intent to murder." And a greater than 
Blaokstone has said : ^^I£ a man smite his neighbor with an 
instrument of iron, so that he die, he is a murderer. And if 
he smite him with a hand weapon of wood, wherewith he may 
die, and he die, he is a murderer. And if he thrust him of 
hatred, or hurl at him by lying of wait, that he die, or in 
enmity smite him with his hand, that he die, he that smote 
him shall surely be put to death; for he is a murderer." The 
laws of the several States have also spoken on this subject, 
and, in perfect accordance with reason and the Word of God, 
declare the taking of life in a duel to be murder. The 
appointed punishment of murder is death. Grod, who defines 
the crime, has himself specified the penalty. " Whoso shed- 
deth man's blood, by man shall his blood be shed. The mur- 
derer shall surely be put to death. The avenger of blood 
himself shall slay the murderer. Moreover, ye shall take no 
satisfaction for the life of a murderer which is guilty of death, 
but he shall surely be put to death. He shall flee to the pit ; 
let no man stay him." 

These denunciations of the Word of God are peremptory, 
and are to this moment in full force. The law violated by 
the murderer is a moi^al law. , The cancelling of Jewish cere- 
monies has not afiected it. The penalty is the penalty of a 
moral law, and the obhgation to inflict it is imiversal and 
immutable. Shall we, then, dare to rise up, in the face of 
Heaven, and turn judgment away backward? Shall we snatch 
firom the dungeon and the gallows the victims of justice, to 

VOL. n. 4 
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invest them with power, and adorn them vrith dignity and 
honor? 

But every duellist, it will perhaps be said, is not a mur- 
derer, inasmuch as death is not always the consequence of 
fighting. The death of the victim is, I know, necessary to 
justify the infliction of the penalty in its full extent. But is 
a crime never committed until it becomes so palpable that the 
law can take hold of it? I do not hesitate to say that every 
duellist is a murderer ; for he has said so himself. He has 
avowed as his own principles of murder ; he tells you that, 
if occasion calls, and his skill be suflScient, he will murder. 
And when, insulted or challenged, he has stood forth in the 
field of combat, and aimed the deadly weapon, and through 
want of skill only, or through fear and trembling, has failed 
to prostrate his victim is he therefore not a murderer ? Is 
the professed robber, who feils in his attempt, therefore not a 
robber ? Is the assassin, because his thrust was not deadly, 
therefore not an assassin ? 

3. A regard to the public safety, as well as respect to the 
authority of God, and an abhorrence of murder, should with- 
hold the suffrage of the comnmnity from the duellist. 

When we intrust life and Uberty and property to the hands 
of men, we desire some pledge of their fidelity. But what 
pledge can the duellist give ? His religious principle is noth- 
ing ; his moral principle is nothing. His honor is our only 
security. But is this suflScient? Are the temptations of 
power so feeble, are the pubUc and private interest so insep- 
arable, are the opportunities of fkiud so few, that, amid the 
projects of ambition, the cravings of avarice, and the conflicts 
of party, there is no need of conscience to guarantee the 
inteffritv of rulers? The law of honor, were its maxims 
Tectly, would afford no securily. " It is a system 
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of rales constracted by people of fashion, and calculated to 
fiusilitate their intercourse with one another, and for no other 
purpose." * It is the guardian of honorable men only. The 
public good is out of the question ; right and wrong are terms 
unknownr*in this code. Its sole object is to enable unprin- 
cipled men to live together with politeness and good humor ; 
men, whom neither the laws of their country, nor the retri- 
bations of eternity, can restrain from acts of mutual outrage ; 
aad who, by the expectation of instant death, by the pistol at 
the br^t, must be restrained from unchristian provocation, 
and drilled into good behavior. It is for the interest of this 
noble portion of the human race that honor legislates. But 
for the conmion people, the ignoble vulgar j it has no concern. 
They, it seems, have no honor ; or, if they have, laws, and 
courts, and fines, and constables, may sufiSce to take care 
of it 

Hence, the honor of a duelling legislator does not restrain 
him. in the least, from innumerable crimes which aiFect the 
peace of society. He may contemn the Saviour of men, and 
hate and oppose the religion of his country. He may be a 
Julian in bitterness, and, by swearing, cause the earth to 
mourn ; in passion, a whirlwind ; in cruelty to tenants, to 
servants, and to his family, a tiger. He may be a gambler, 
a prodigal, a fornicator, an adulterer, a drunkard, a murderer, 
and not violate the laws of honor. Nay, honor not only tol- 
erates crimes, but, in many instances, it is the direct and only 
temptation to crime. 

What has torn yonder wretches from the embraces of their 
wives and their children, and driven them to the field of blood 
— to the confines of hell ? What nerves those arms, rising 

♦Paley's Philosophy. 
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to sport with life and heaven 7 It is honor ; the pledge of 
patriotism, the evidence of rectitude ! Ah, it is done ! The 
blood streams, and the victim welters on the ground. And, 
see the victor coward running from the field, and, for a few 
days, hke Cain, a fugitive and vagabond, until the first burst 
of indignation has passed, and the hand of time has soothed 
the outraged sensibihty of the community ; then, publicly, 
and as if to add insult to injustice, returning to offer his ser- 
vices^ and to pledge his honor ^ that your lives and your 
rights shall be safe in his hand. Nor is this the only case 
where honor becomes the temptation to crime ; it operates in 
all cases where the maxims of this infernal combination have 
attached disgrace to the performance of duty, and honor to the 
perpetration of iniquity. And, beside the crimes which honor 
tolerates, and the scarcely inferior number which it enjoins, 
there are a variety of cases where it will not restrain from 
treacheries confessedly dishonorable. 

What security can a mere man of honor give, that he will 
not betray our interest in every case where it can be done 
without detection ? What shall secure us when the price of 
perfidy is so high as to compensate for the disgrace of an 
honorable sale ? * ^ What, where attachment to the pubhc 
good would sacrifice popularity 7 For, in this case, the more 
tender his regard to reputation, and dread of disgrace, the 
more certainly will he abandon the public good, and pursue 
his private interest. What, also, when he may follow a mul- 
titude to do evil, and annihilate his disgrace by dividing it 
with many 7 What, when his reputation is already gone, 

* A prime minister of England, after much experience, said that every 
man had his price : and, applied to men who have no fear of God before 
them, — who have no pledge of rectitude but "What will the world think 
ofmeV* — the justice of his opinion cannot reasonably be doubted. 
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befinre his term of service or his ability to do mischief expires ? 
What, in those numberless cases, Avhere imagined ingratitude 
on the part of the people shall impel wounded pride to an 
honorable reyenge ? , What, where the disgrace of poverty, 
as often happens, is more dreaded than the disgrace of a dis- 
honest aotl 

I know it is said that a man's principles and his private 
character are nothing to us. If his ability be adequate, and 
his pohtics correct, and his public conduct as yet irreproach- 
able, this is sufficient. But are you prepared to be the 
dapes of such wild absurdity? According to this sentiment, 
a man may set his mouth against the heavens, — he may be a 
drunkard in the intervals of official duty, a prodigal, a tyrant, 
a mere savage in his family, — and still be trumpeted, by 
unprincipled politicians and electioneering hand-bills, as the 
great champion of liberty, the very Atlas on whose shoulders 
rests the destiny of his country. But what is a man's 
political creed,. what is his past conformity to your wishes, 
when his profligate private life demonstrates that he is pre- 
pared to betray you the first moment he shall find it for his 
interest ? Dispense with moral principle and private virtue, 
and all is gone. You can find no substitute ; honor is a cob- 
web, and patriotism an empty name, in the hour of trial. The 
single circumstance that neither the interest nor the reputa- 
tion of the duellist will come in competition with your inter- 
est, is your only security that, if able, he will not sport with 
your liberties as wantonly as he has sported with, or is pre- 
pared to sport with, the life of his neighbor. Admit that 
there are instances in which men, destitute of principle, have 
acted with integrity in public stations ; can you tell me how 
many thousafids have betrayed their trust for want of it 7 
These are exempt cases, — the persons did not happen to be 

VOL. II. 4* 
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tempted. But do you desire no better pledge of rectitude 
than the mere absence of temptation 7 Will you confide in 
thieves and swindlers to legislate, because two in a thousand, 
though utterly unprincipled, may have found it for their 
interest not to cheat you l It is in trying emergencies, when 
the price of perfidy is high, and temptation imperious, that 
unprincipled men are weighed in the balance and found 
wanting. And will you appoint cowards and traitors to com- 
mand your armies, because they might answer in time of 
peace ; or intrust your lives to quacks in medicine, because, 
under slight indispositions, they might suffice to administer 
herb-drink 7 Why doe* this lingering confidence in the 
duellist still survive the extinction of moral principle 7 One 
crime of equal magnitude, in any other case, would decide 
his fete forever. The faiUng merchant, convicted of dis- 
honesty, is recorded a knave ; the receipt of a bribe by a 
judge is irrevocable infamy; perjury cancels forever all 
confidence ; the thief solicits in vain the public sufirage ; the 
highway robber can find none to exercise charity, none to 
palliate his crime ; and the common murderer, might he live, 
would be doomed to linger out a life of disgusting infamy. 
But the duellist, who, in cold blood, or with bitter malice 
and burning rage, murders his neighbor, can find enough 
to exercise charity, and palliate his crime : a whole state, a 
whole nation, to testify, by their votes, that they consider it 
nothing. 

But, alas ! the duellist, frail man, is overcome by tempt- 
ation. He has pecuUar sensibilities, habits of education, and 
modes of thinking, which, in this one case, led him astray, 
without inferring at all a general deficiency of principle, 
religious or moral. 

In nlain language, because the duellist is educated a duel- 
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liflt, the crime of wilful murder in him is very small, and is 
consistent with religious and moral principle. If men, then, 
iireovl J educated to thieving, assassination, and robbery, — if, 
by habit and £dse reasoning, they arc so familiarized to crime 
as to rob, and steal, and destroy life, without much conscious- 
ness of guilt, — then, indeed, they are veri/ honest men, and 
are fit to superintend the affairs of the nation ! 

But, were it admitted, — did we ever know that some one 
duellist was, in &ct, a man of principle, and overcome by 
stress of temptation only, — would it be proper to confide in 
him as a legislator ? Would you, had his crime been com- 
mon murder, an act of robbery or perjury, though you knew 
he had been surprised or thrust into it by powerful tempta- 
tion 1 Would it not manifest him, if not unprincipled, at 
least too feeble and flexible to stand before the numerous 
and powerful temptations to which his situation would expose 
him? A coward may be an honest man, but certainly a 
coward should not be intrusted with the command of armies. 
Besides, this lightly passing over crimes of the deepest dye, — 
I may even say, this rewarding them with the profits and 
honors of the State, — confounds, in the public mind, the dis- 
tinctions between virtue and vice, and weakens that abhor- 
rence of crime which is the guardian of public morahty. 
Elevate swindlers to office, and who shall guarantee the 
integrity of the common people? Elevate adulterers, and 
who will punish incontinence 7 Elevate murderers, and who 
will be the avengers of blood ? 

But, waiving all moral considerations, what security have 
we that the duelUst will not, if intrusted with our Uberties, 
desert us in the hour of danger 7 What security can we 
have, when it is in the power of every factious rival who can 
shoot straight to compel him to the field ; and, by destroying 
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his life, to derange, perhaps to annihilate, the government? 
What if Washington, in the crisis of our fate, had fallen in a 
duel 7 What if the governors^ the senators^ the judges 
of the States, were so infatuated with the madness of honor, 
that, in the moment of peril, we could have no other security 
of their constancy than that no person should tempt them to 
hazard their hves, and put in jeopardy their country 7 

4. The system of duelling is a system of despotism, tend- 
ing directly and powerfully to the destruction of civil lib- 
erty. 

A free government is a government of laws, made by the 
people for the protection of life, reputation, and property. 
A despotic government is where life and all its blessings are 
subject to the caprice of an individual. Those maxims and 
practices, therefore, which remove life, reputation, and prop- 
erty, from under the protection of law, and subject them to 
the caprice of an individual, are the essence of despotism. 
Nor is it material whether this is done by open violence, or 
by the apphcation of unlawful motives, which as effectually 
answer the purpose. Every man conforming to the laws of 
his country has a right to the peaceable enjoyment of life, 
and all its immunities. Nor has any individual a right, 
directly or indirectly, to interrupt this enjoyment. No man 
has a right to tempt his neighbor to renounce ihe protection 
of law, and much less to punish him with heavy penalties for 
refusing to do it.* But this is precisely the despotic privi- 
lege which duellists have arrogated to themselves. The sum 
who refuses a challenge, so far as their accursed influence 
extends, is outlawed, — is branded with infamy, and exposed 
to perpetual insult. But what has he done ? 'He has feared 

* Henoe, the mere tending of a chaUenge is pimiahable l^ law. 
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to oflfend his God ; and, nnder trying temptations to the oon* 
traiy, has bowed submissive to the laws of his country ; and 
lor this he is punished, — substantially punished, in a free 
country, without trial, without law, nay, even in opposition 
to law ! 

If the despotic principles of duelling terminated in theory, 
they might excite our compassion, as mere distempers of the 
brain ; but their practical influence is powerful and fatal, as 
inimical to our rights in fact as it is in theory, — tending 
directly and powerfully to the destruction of civil liberty. 

Equal laws are essential to civil liberty ; but equal laws 
are isx fit)m satisfying the elevated claims of duellists. That 
protection which the law affords to them, in common with 
others, they despise. They must have more, — a right to 
decide upon and to redress their own gi'ievances. ** When 
we please, '^ say they, *'we will avail ourselves of the law; 
and when we please, we will legislate for ourselves. For the 
Tolgar, the dull forms of law may suffice ; but for a reputa- 
tion so sacred, and for feelings so refined and sensitive, as 
ours, they are vastly inadequate. Nor shall they restrain 
our hand from the vindication of our honor, or protect the 
wretch who shall presume to impeach it." Is this hberty 
and equality? Are these gentlemen, indeed, so greatly 
superior to the people 7 Is their reputation so much more 
important? Are their feelings so much more saered? Is 
pain more painful to them, or self-government less their duty 
than ours? Must we bear all injuries which the law cannot 
redress? Must we stifle our resentments, or, if we vent 
them in acts of murder, swing upon the gallows ; while they 
with impunity expre^ their indignation, and satiate with blood 
a revengeful spirit ? 

But education, it is said, has inspired these men with sen- 
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sibilities peculiar to themselves, for 'which the cold process of 
law has made no provision. So has the education of the 
savage given him pecuhar feeUngs, for the gratification of 
which the dilatory forms of law are equally inadequate. 
But will you let the savage loose, with tomahawk and scalp- 
ing-knife, because educational feelings can find no consolation 
in the regular administration of justice ? The feelings for 
which the law makes no provision are feelings for which it 
ought not to provide, — ungodly feelings, — the haughtiness 
of pride and relentless revenge, and which, instead of a dis- 
pensation for indulgence, deserve the chastisement of scorpions. 
To reduce such unruly spirits, the law should brandish its 
glittering sword, and utter all its thunders. Nothing is need- 
ful, to make legal redress as adequate to duellists as to us, 
but habits of self-government. And are they not under the 
same obUgation that we are to acquire these habits 1 And if 
they will not take the trouble to govern their temper, — if 
they will not encounter the self-denial which the laws of God 
and man inculcate, — if they will be savages in a dviUzed 
land, — let them be treated as savages. And when they 
murder, elevate them to the gallows, and not to posts of 
honor. 

The administration of justice ought, above all things, to be 
impartial. The rich and the honorable ought to be equally 
liable to punishment for their crimes with the poor ; and, 
according to their desert, punished with equals severity. But, 
while duellists bear sway, this can never be. It is a &ct, 
that the man who steals a shilling is more Uable to detection, 
and more sure to be punished, than the man who in a duel 
murders his neighbor. Is this equal J Shall petty thefts 
excite indignation and be punished with severity, while 
murderers, with bold impunity, walk on every side 3 
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A sacred regard to law is indispensable to the existence of 
a mild government. In proportion as obedience ceases to 
be Yoluntarj, and the contempt of law becomes common, must 
the nerves of government be strengthened, until it becomes in 
easence, if not in name, a monarchy. We must have protec- 
tMHi; and the more numerous and daring the enemy, the 
more power must be delegated to subdue and control them. 
That contempt of law, therefore, which is manifested by the 
duellist, is a blow at the vitals of liberty. It is the more 
deadly, because, from the genius of our government, the 
example has a peculiar influence. In despotic governments 
the example of the legislator may not be so pernicious. 
Chains, dudgeons, racks, and gibbets, may keep the people in 
their place, although their rulera should give themselves a 
lioense to sin. Viewed also at such an abject distance, the 
example loses much of its power. But, under the mild gov- 
ernment of a republic, there is no such distance between the 
rulers and the ruled, and no such terrific restraints to deter 
£rom the imitation of their example. To elevate to office, 
tlierefore, duellists, the deliberate contemners of law, is to 
{daoe their example in the most conspicuous point of view, 
and to clothe it with most woful efficacy to destroy public 
virtue. Select for your rulers men of profligate example, 
who contemn the religion and despise the laws of their country, 
and they need not conspire to introduce despotism ; you will 
yourselves introduce it, — you will flee to it as the danmed 
will flee to rocks and mountains, in the day of judgment, to 
shield them from the operation of more intolerable evils. 

The tendency of duelling to restrain liberty of speech and 
of the press is also direct and powerful. The people have 
a ri^t to investigate the conduct of rulers, and to scrutinize 
the ohaiacter of candidates for office ; and as the private and 
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moral character of a man is the truest index, it becomes 
them to be particular on this point. But who will speak oa 
this subject, who will publish, when the duellist stands before 
him, with pistol at the breast 7 K a few, duellists themselves, 
and mad with ambition, will brave the danger, how many are 
there who will not ? And what aggravates the restraint, the 
more unprincipled and vile the man, and the greater the need 
of speaking, the greater the danger of unveiling his enormity. 
While bent upon promotion, and desperate in his course, he 
is prepared to seal in death the lip that shall publish his 
infamy. What should we think of a law that forbade the 
people to speak of the immoralities of candidates for oflBice,— 
which made death the penalty of transgression, and which 
produced annually as many deaths as this nefarious system of 
duelling 7 We should not endure it a moment ; if Congress 
were to sanction by a law the maxims of duelling, it would 
produce a revolution. And will you bear encroachments upon 
liberty from lawless individuals, which you would not bear a 
moment from the government itself 7 Would you spurn from 
your confidence legislators who should make such laws, and 
will you by your votes clothe with legislative power individ- 
uals, who, in contempt of law, do the same thing 7 

Nor let any imagine that the influence of this engine of 
despotism is small ; it is powerful already, and is every year 
becoming more so, as duelling increases ; and God only knows 
where its influence will end. The actual encroachments of 
Britain, when we first began to resist them, were not one 
half so alarming as the encroachments of duellists. To have 
been parallel, she must have executed wantonly, without 
judge or jury, as many as have fallen in duels. What sensa* 
tions would such conduct have excited ! Had it depended on 
oar votes merely, would England have continued to legislato? 
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AdcI sbaSL lawless despots, at this daj, perform what all tho 
fleets and armies of England could not 1 

Duelling, in its operation, exposes to additional risk and 
danger those who would rise to usefulness and fame in civil 
HEd. With what views can a Christian parent look to the law 
as a profession for a son, where, if he rise to &me, he must 
join the phalanx of murder, or, if he refuse, experience their 
united influence against him? If the road to Washington 
vras beset with robbers, — if they sacrificed yearly as many as 
are now slain in duels, — could the wretches live unmolested? 
Their crimes notorious, could they mingle in society ? Gould 
they boast of their prowess, and glory in their shame ? Gould 
ihey enjoy the confidence of the people, and receive their 
Bu£Erages, and be made the guardians of civil liberty ? 

5. The inconsistency of voting for duellists is glaring. To 
profess attachment to liberty, and vote for men whose princi- 
ples and whose practices are alike hostile to liberty, — to con- 
tend fi)r equal laws, and clothe with power those who despise 
them, — to enact laws, and intrust their execution to men who 
are the first to break them, — is a farce too ridiculous to be 
acted by freemen. In voting for the duellist, we patronize a 
criminal whom, in our law, we have doomed to die. With 
one hand we erect the gallows, and with the other rescue the 
victim ; at one breath, declare him unfit to live, and the next, 
ccmstitute him the guardian of our rights. Cancel, I beseech 
you, the laws against duelling, annihilate your criminal 
code, level to the ground your prisons, and restore to the 
sweets of society, and embraces of charity, their more innocent 
victims. Be. consistent. If you tolerate one set of villains, 
tolerate them all ; if murder does not stagger your confidence, 
let it not waver at inferior crimes. 

In our prayers, we request that God would bestow upon «s 
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good rulers, 7W/ nien, riding in the fear of God. But, by 
YOting for duellists, we demonstrate the insincerity of such 
prayers ; for when, by the providence of Grod, it is left to our 
choice whom we will have, we vote for murderers. Unless, 
therefore, we would continue to mock Grod by hypocritical 
prayers, we must cease praying for good men, or we must 
cease to patronize men of blood. Do we not pray also for 
the preservation of liberty, and the continuance of national 
prosperity? And do we not know that good rulers are the 
chosen instruments of the divine blessing ; and that, when God 
would chastise a people, unprincipled rulers are the rod of his 
anger 7 When, therefore, the selection of rulers is left to 
ourselves, shall we disregard his chosen instruments of mercy, 
and expect his blessing? Shall we put into his hand the rod 
of his anger, and expect to escape chastisement? 

6. To vote for the duellist is to assist in the prostration 
of justice, and indirectly to encourage the crime of duelling. 

Laws in republics depend for their prompt execution upon 
a correct and efficient public sentiment. The highway robber 
need not publish his daring exploits in a newspaper, to attract 
notice. A common indignation glows in the public mind : in 
all directions the son of violence is pursued, and when 
arrested and convicted, is sure to die. In several districts of 
the United States, a murder committed in a duel would excite 
equal exertion to detect the murderer, who, on detection, 
would be equally sure to die. The great officers of govern- 
ment, and other influential characters, dare not, if disposed, 
connive at the crime. The public indignation,' like a high 
swollen river, would sweep away any one who should presume 
to turn aside or obstruct its course. But, in other parts of 
the land, the frequency of the crime, and its immemorial 
impunity, has deadened tlie public feeling. Many disapprove, 
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but do not Buffieieiitly abhor, the crime ; the j are sorry, but 
aie not indignaQt. They wish the officers of gOTemment 
-would execute the law, bat do not compel them to do it 
Duellists are apprised of this debilitated state of public Teel- 
ing, and are, therefore, not afraid to contravene the feeble 
public will. It is not a torrent, unmanageable and dreadful, 
bat a puny stream, which they dare to oppose, and which they 
have learned to manage. 

Wh«i, therefore, a murder is committed in a duel, immedi- 
ately a great bustle is made. The culprjt is arrested, or is 
to be arrested, — but, alas ! he cannot be found ; or if found, 
alas ! there are no witnesses ; or if there are witnesses, alas ! 
the indictment is defective, and this is the last we hear of it. 
The first effect of public indignation is a little feared. Justice 
may not as yet be *' turned backward" without some little 
manoeuvring ; and this blustering is made just to amuse 
until the first emotion subsides ; and when the danger is over, 
the sword of justice, drawn only to deceive, is returned to its 
scabbard. The criminal creeps from his hiding-place, tri- 
umphs in his guilt, and, if insulted, fights again. We blame 
our rulers ; but by whom arc such men made rulera, and by 
whose negligence ai*e they emboldened to wink at this most 
accursed sin? Were the officers of justice men of moral 
principle, who really abhorred duelling, and desired to put a 
stop to it, would the laws be thus ineffica<iious ? Would it be 
so difficult to make a law that should fasten upon the culprit, — 
so difficult to arrest, convict and execute ? Is there any such 
difficulty in bringing to justice the thief, the robber, and the 
common murderer? I tell you, Nay; the traitor is in the 
citadel ; we have ourselves put him there, knowing also that 
he would let the criminal go ; of course, we are accessory to 
his escape, and to the prostration of justice, as really as if 
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with our own hands we unbarred and threw open t}ie gates 
of his prison. Indeed, by remoying the only restraints which 
duellists can feel, we indirectly encourage the crime. By 
appointing them to legislate, we remove all fear of legal 
punishment, — all fear of pecuniary loss, — all fear of disgrace. 
We say to the aspiring politician, '^ Be of good courage, and 
avenge yourself; it shall be no stain upon your character, 
no impediment to your promotion. We have made a law, 
indeed, but we mean nothing by it. K you please not to 
destroy your fellow-men, we shall be glad ; but if you do 
please to destroy them, it shall not have the weight of a straw 
to prevent your elevation." By removing, in this way, all 
restraints from the commission of the crime, we encourage it, 
though indirectly, yet really and effectually, as if we rewarded 
the culprit from the public treasury. Nay, by elevating to 
important stations men whose hands are stained with blood, 
we do little less than reward them for their crimes ; and it 
has been asserted, and by men long conversant in the afiairs 
of state, that the fighting of a duel is a passport to honor. 

7. The contempt with which duellists treat the opinions 
and feelings of the community is a reason why we should 
cease to confide in them. 

The people, whatever men of honor may think of them, 
constitute the strength, the virtue and glory, of the nation ; 
and their opinions and wishes demand respect from those who 
legislate for them. The feelings of the great body of the 
people are decidedly opposed to duelling. This is manifest 
from the laws on this subject, and from the fact that the mass 
of the people discard those notions of Gothic honor, and rest 
satisfied with that protection and redress which the laws 
afford. It is but a handful of men only, compared with the 
whole, that uphold this bloody system. That which by duel- 
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lists is denominated public opinion, and which oonstitates the 
dire necessity of spilling each other's blood, is the opinion of 
duellists only, — the opinion of not more than one in a thou- 
sand of the inhabitants of the nation. But the opinion of this 
handful is, by those who compose it, deemed of &r greater 
consequence than the opinion and feelings of the great mass 
of &e people. Duellists well know our aversion to their 
crimes, our grief at their conduct, and our desires to wipe off 
this disgrace of a Christian land. But little do they care (or 
our opinions or our feelings. They move in a sphere too 
much above us, to let themselves down to the standard of our 
conceptions, or to give themselves concern about our desires 
or aversions. When an election is pending, when they need 
our votes to gratify their ambition, or satiate their avarice, 
then, indeed, they sympathize most tenderly with the people. 
The people are everything; their wishes are sacred, and 
their voice is the voice of Gk)d. But let this end be accom- 
plished, and a challenge or an insult be given, and neither 
liberty, nor patriotism, nor the voice of the people, nor the 
voice of God, can avail to deter them &om deeds the most 
barbarous and despotic. Shall we, then, vote for men who 
treat with contempt our opinions and our feelings, who basely 
prostrate our laws, when we have nothing to bestow ; and who 
again creep through all the dirty windings of hypocrisy, 
when their promotion depends on our wilH What are all 
their professions of patriotism, contradicted by their conduct ? 
And shall they deceive us still ? Let them plead for liberty 
with the tongue of men and angels, and adore her cause with 
the fervor of seraphs, — they are hypocrites, mere sounding 
brass and tinkling cymbals. 

8. Withhold the public suffrage from the duellist, and the 
practice of fighting duels will speedily cease. 
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Two causes will insure this ejBfeet. 

(1 .) When duellists are expelled firom all legisktiye influ- 
ence, the law a^nst this, crime will be promptly executed. 
Duelling does not prevail now because the penalty of law is 
inadequate, but because it is never inflicted ; and so long as 
duellists retain the confidence of the people, and are clothed 
with power, it never will be inflicted. We might as reason- 
ably expect horse-jockeys, gamblers, and thieves, if intrusted 
with government, to execute the laws against themselves, as 
that duellists in office will give efficacy to the laws against 
duelling. 

But let men who in this respect betray the confidence 
reposed in them, — who not only fight duels themselves, but 
have pleasure in' those that do the same, — be driven fix)m their 
stations, and their places supplied with men of firmness and 
principle, and the end is accomplished. The penalties of the 
law, uniformly and faithfully applied, will prevent duelling.; 
and, to insure this, nothing is necessary but to expel traitors, 
and substitute rulers of a decided character, — men who, 
partaking of the public sentiment, will attempt in earnest 
to give to that sentiment, as expressed in the law, its entire 
efficacy. 

(2.) The withholding of our sufiBrage from duellists will 
tend to annihilate the practice, by arraying the public opinion 
against it in such a manner that the real, unavoidable dis- 
grace of fighting, will be greater than that of refusing to 
fight. 

The reason why men of honor (falsely so called) pay 
homage to the law of honor, is because the maxims of this 
ghastly code are among a certain class of men assumed as 
&eir opinion, which opinion is made to affect, in a sensible 
manner, those who presume to disregard it. The opinion of 
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the great mass of the people is also just as well known ; hut 
with this important dijBference, that it inflicts no penalty on 
those who disregard it. It is vague, feeble, and inefficacious. 
But let the opinion of society on the subject of duelling be 
collected, combined, and expressed in the votes of the people, 
and it will operate most sensibly upon that class of men who 
now most despise it. It will involve a penalty which they 
cannot but feel, and which they cannot evade. No defect 
in the law, no absconding of witnesses, no flaw in the 
indictment, no connivance of the great, can come to their 
assistance in this dilemma. If they will violate our laws, 
ihey shall not be intrusted with power. If they will mur- 
der, we will invest with power men who will punish them. 
In this way we cut the sinews of duelling, and bind to good 
behavior by the motive which before impelled to the crime. 
The opinion of the people — that which is, in &ct, public 
opinion — becomes prominent, assumes influence, and over^- 
whelms the absurd opinions of bloody men. Motives of com- 
passion and of justice both demand this expression of public 
sentiment. 

These honorable men admit the sin and the folly of their 
deeds. They disclaim all motives of revenge or hatred. 
Their only plea is necessity ; and the only necessity is the 
imperious mandate of public opinion. They even lament that 
such a state of things should exist ; but while it does e^dst, 
they must fight, or encounter disgrace. Is it not our duty, 
then, to undeceive these deluded men, and to rescue from 
death these reluctant martyrs of honor? Must they be 
haunted all their days, and be driven to desperation, by a 
mere spectre of the imagination, — by a public opinion which 
has no being ? Are we not bound to teach them their mis^ 
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tcJce^ if it be such ; and to wrest fix)m their hands this mere 
pretence^ if it be no more ? 

9. Withholding the public suffice from duellists is the 
cmly method in which there is the least prospect of arresting 
the practice of duelling. 

We may reason, and ridicule, and lament, and remonstrate, 
and threaten, and legislate, and multiply penalties, — and the 
evil will still progress. Environed by the subtilties of law, 
and shielded by the perverted patronage of men in office, 
regardless of our grief, and fearless of our indignation, they 
will laugh at our zeal, and defy our efforts. There is no 

WAY TO deal with THESE MEN, BUT TO MAKE THEM FEEL 
THEIR DEPENDENCE ON THB PEOPLE; AND NO WAY TO 
EFFECT THIS, BUT TO TAKE THE PUNISHMENT OF THEIR 
CRIMES INTO OUR OWN HANDS. OUR CONSCIENCE MUST BE 
THE JUDGE, AND WE MUST OURSELVES CONVICT, AND FINE, 
AND DISGRACE THEM AT THB POLLS. HeRB, AND NOWHERE 
BESIDE, WILL OUR VOICE BE HEARD, AND OUR WILL BECOME 
LAW. 

10. The evils justly to be apprehended from the continu* 
ance of duelling call loudly upon us to awake in earnest to 
this subject, and apply with vigor the proposed remedy. 

It every year robs our country of men qualified (this 
epidemic madness excepted) for extensive usefulness. It 
cuts down our young men, and fills the land with widows and 
with orphans. The tax is too heavy ; the victims offered to 
Moloch are too numerous. Might the evil, however, be 
confined to its present limits, it would be less intolerable ; but 
we have no ground to indulge such a hope. In Europe, 
where duelling originated, the great inequality of rank has 
usually prevented the practice from descending to the com- 
mon walks of life. It is there the unenvied privilege of 
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great men to kill one another. Bat in oar own coontry 
there is no sach barrier. The genias of oar goyemment has 
inspired eveiy man with a spirit of independence and self- 
importance, — a spirit desirable when duly regulated, bat 
dreadful when perverted, and, in young men especially, very 
liable to be perverted. We are all honorable men ; and if 
the laws of the laud are insufficient to protect the reputation 
of one man, they are equally defective to all. If the military 
officer, the civil officer, and the lawyer, must take the pro- 
tection of their reputation into their own hands, so may the 
merchant, the merchant's clerk, the gentleman, and the gen- 
tleman's son; so may the mechanic, the farmer, and the 
planter. And they not only may, but they will do it, if an 
end be not put to this lawless practice. The horrid evil will 
not be confined to cities ; it will break out in the country. 
It will stalk through our towns, and desolate our villages. 
Let not these anticipations be deemed chimerical ; they are 
legitimate inferences from the known principles of the human 
mind and the peculiar situation of our country ; and they are 
justified also by experience. The mad example of Charles 
V. and Francis I., King of France, descended like a mighty 
torrent, from the highest elevations of rank, down to the 
humble vale of private life. Through all Europe the pulse 
of honor began to throb, and all orders of men caught the 
fever. The nobleman and the nobleman's servant, the gen- 
eral and the common soldier, the lawyer, the merchant, the 
tailor, and the hair-dresser, became suddenly inflated with 
the inspirations of honor. The forms of law were dis- 
regarded ; every man became his own protector and avenger, 
until, in this crusade of honor, the earth smoked with the 
blood of its miserable inhabitants. " Much of the best blood 
in Christendom was shed, many useful lives sacrificed, and at 
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some periods war itself hath hardly been more destructive 
than these private contests of honor."* 

In our own country, and by a similar infatuation, duelling 
is steadily progressing ; the example of great men and rulers 
is sweeping all before it, and is bending its destroying course 
to the vale of common life. Instances have come to my 
knowledge of challenges given, by those whom our grand- 
fethers would have called l)oys, to adjust by weapons of 
death their hasty disputes. Already, and far remote from 
cities, does the vapor of honor begin to swell with fancied 
importance many a stripling, leading him to threaten what, 
as yet, he has not courage to perform. This shows what 
effect the frequency of the crime, and the impunity attending 
it, is beginning to have upon youthful minds. The leaven 
has begun to operate ; and if no stop be put to it, the time is 
not distant when every petty quarrel of hot-headed young 
men must be adjusted by powder and ball. In the southern 
and western States, such events are already frequent. The 
youth extensively are enrolled on the lists of honor, and are 
bound to attack and defend according to its rules. Expert- 
ness in firing the pistol is a qualification of indispensable 
attainment: and the Sabbath is often devoted to the most 
Christian employment of learning to shoot expertly. 

The genius of our government favors, also, not only the 
descent of the practice, but multiplies to an unlimited extent 
the occasions of duelling. Political disputes are the usual 
provocation. These display their influence through every 
class of society. As our country increases in wealth, luxury 
and vice, — as parties multiply and become ardent, — these con- 
troversies will naturally become more keen and vindictive, 

*Basseirs Modern Europe. 
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vntil doeUing will become a common alternatiye ; until elec- 
tioDS shall torn, not on the merits of the candidate, bat on 
BUfsrioT skill in aiming the pistol to destroy his competitor. 
I have been assured, that already, in certain parts of our 
Union, duelling is not an unknown expedient to secure an 
election, by removing out of the way a rival candidate. 
Indeed, in the city of New York, and in a public paper, it 
has been declared, that at a certain period there was a 
systematic scheme formed to take off by duelling certain 
leading characters of one political party, by some of the 
leading characters of another political party. The feet 
asserted is, in itself, by no means incredible ; it is a natural 
consequence of duelling, — just what might be expected ; and 
the duels which took place about that time, and the char- 
acters engaged, clothe the subject with an air of high proba- 
bility. 

Nor are the immediate effects of duelling the only conse- 
quences to be dreaded. The impunity attending the crime, 
the confidence reposed in duellists, and the honors bestowed 
upon them, contribute to diminish in the public mind the 
guilt of crimes generally. There is a relationship in crimes 
which renders familiarity with one a harbinger to familiarity 
with another. The wretch who has destroyed two or three 
fellow-creatures in a duel will feel little compunction at any 
crime. Nor can the moral sensibilities of a people familiar- 
ized to murder in duels, and accustomed to look upon 
criminals of this description with confidence and respect, be 
preserved, in full strength, in reference to other crimes. 
Duelling, therefore, while it destroys directly its thousands, 
destroys by its depraving influence its tens of thousands. 

11. The present may be the only time in which it shall be 
practicable to suppress this great evil. 
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The practice of daelling is rapidly progressing, dissemi- 
nating its infection, and deadening the public sensibility. 
The effect already is great and alarming. K not so, why 
does the crime shrink before the stem justice of New Eng- 
land, and rear its guilty head in New York, and stalk with 
bolder fix>nt as you pass onward to the south. If the effect 
is not great, why this distinction in crimes of the same class, — 
why so alive to the guilt of robbery, assassination, and mur- 
der of one kind, and so dead to the guilt of duelling 7 If the 
effect of duelling upon the public mind is not great, why is it 
that murder can be committed in open day, — the crime be 
made notorious, nay, proclaimed in the newspaper, — and the 
murderer remain immolested in his dwelling ? Why does he 
not flee? Why are not rewards offered by those authorized 
by the laws, and expresses hastened in all directions to arrest 
and bring to justice the guilty fugitive 1 Because no one is 
enough shocked at his crime to make these exertions. Be- 
cause, if such measures were taken, the public mind would 
awake from its torpor, — duelling would become a disgracefril 
crime, and the criminal would be lost to himself and to his 
country. He could neither be governor, nor senator* nor 
jtidge. He would be exiled from public favor, immured 
in a dungeon, transported to the gallows, and launched into 
eternity. If the prevalence of duelling has not, and to an 
awful degree, affected the public mind, why such a number 
of half-apologists for the crime ; and how can we so patiently 
hear, and candidly weigh, and almost admit, their arguments ? 
Gould you hear with equal patience assassination justified, 
though (as it well might be) by arguments equally conclusive ? 
Why is it, if this deadly evil has not already palsied the 
feelings of the community, that even the members of our 
churches have heretofore, wi^ih so little hesitation, voted for 
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men of blood? Is Christianity compatible with murder? 
Out yoa patronise the murderer by granting him your sufirage, 
and not become a partaker in his sin ? Admit as the mildest, 
and as in general the true construction, that this has been 
done by Christians ignorantly, not knowing often that those 
fijT whom they voted were duellists, — or inconsiderately, not 
realizing the enormity of the crime, — why do they not know? 
why do they not consider ? The reason is obvious : 

** Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her faoe. 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.** 

This is precisely our alarming state. We have sunk through 
all these grades of moral degradation. We endure, we pity, 
we embrace murderers. And what will be next ? A total 
apathy to crime. 

What is done, therefore, must be done quickly. Let the 
maxims of duelhng once break out, and spread in the country, 
and infect the rising generation, — let the just abhorrence of 
the community be a little more effaced by the growing fre- 
quency of the crime, — and we are undone. There will be no 
place to make a stand. Our liberties will be lost, our bands 
will become brass, and our fetters iron ; no man's life will be 
safe ; the laws of the land will be a nullity ; every man must 
tremble, and walk softly, and speak softly, lest he implicate 
his neighbor's honor, and put in jeopardy his own life ; and 
duelling will become as common, as irremediable, and as little 
thought of, as assassination is in Spain, in Italy, and South 
America. 

Then, indeed, will the descriptions of the prophet be horri- 
bly realized. Judgment wUl be turned away backward^ 
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justice will stand afar off, truth will fall in the street, 
and equity be unable to enter. Yea, truth will fail, and 
he that departeth from evU will make himself a prey. 
None will call for justice ; revenge and murder will be the 
order of the day. We shall grope for the wall as the 
blind ; we shall stumble at noon-day as in the night ; we 
shall be in desolate places as dead m,en. 

Shall we sit and calmly await the approach of these evils ? 
Shall we bow our neck to the yoke ? Shall we thrust our 
hands into the manacles preparing for them 7 What if these 
evils may not be realized in our day, — have we no regard to 
posterity ? What if every man, woman and child, may not 
fell in a duel, — is there nothing to be dreaded from the sword, 
or pestilence, or famine, because they do not extirpate our 
race? 

12. The fecility with which, in the way proposed, this evil 
may be suppressed, will render us forever inexcusable, will 
constitute us partakei'S in the sin, if we do not make the 
attempt. 

There are, indeed, many duellists in our land, and many 
half-apologists for the crime, from whom no aid is to be 
expected. There are many too unprincipled, and others too 
indolent, to be engaged by considerations of duty ; and there 
are some, and even professors of religion, whose strong party 
prejudices, and political attachments to duellists, will be liable 
to steel them against conviction, or impel them to make ship- 
wreck of feith and a good conscience. But, after all these 
deductions, there are yet remaining multitudes, thousands and 
thousands, whose abhorrence of duelling, though diminished by 
the frequency of the crime, is still sufficient to overwhelm its 
abettors with infamy. Nothing is necessary to awaken and 
embody in (Hie formidable phalanx of opposition the great 
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masB of our plain and honest people^ but to place the crime, 
in its horrid aspect and fearful connections, full before them. 
Onlj let them see, and they will feel ; let them feel, and they 
.will act, — will hurl indignant every duellist whom they have 
elevated from his eminence, and consign to merited infamy 
every one who shall solicit their favor. Nor is it impractica- 
ble thus to exhibit the subject. Ministers of different denom- 
inations, all united, would be able to effect it perfectly. Let 
each,. in his appointed sphere, make due exertion to enlighten 
his flock, and the fire of indignation would soon begin to blaze 
through all the nation. And if, beside such exertions, further 
efforts should be needful, the newspaper, the magazine, and 
tract, may be enlisted as auxiliaries. 

Nor can any reasonably object to such conduct on the part 
of ministers ; nor will any one probably attempt it, who does 
not, for himself or some favorite, fear the consequences. Our 
obligations are most solemn to lift up our voice, and to put 
forth our exertions, against this sin. Our God calls to us from 
heaven ; the damned call to us from hell ; the blood of mur- 
dered victims from the ground lifts up its voice, and mingles 
with the cry of the widow and the fatherless ; the example of 
our Saviour, of the prophets, of the apostles, forbids us to be 
silent or inactive. 

It is in vain to cry out '* priestcraft," or ^'political preach- 
ing ;" these watch- words will not answer here. The crime wo 
oppose is peculiar to no party ; it is common to all. It is a 
crime too horrid to be palliated, too threatening to be longer 
endured in officers of government. Any political effect would 
be the consequence merely, not the object, of our exertions. 
It would also be small and momentary; but, should it be 
great, such effect ought not to bring censure upon us, or alter 
tho course of our duty. K we may not denounoft dji<diisk%^ 
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because men of political eminence are guilty of the crime, — 
because the enlightening of the consciences of our people 
would affect an election, — every crime would soon find a 
sanctuary in the example of some great politician. Our 
mouths would be shut ; we might not whisper the guilt of 
crimes, lest, by awakening your consciences, it should produce 
some political effect. 

It is practicable, then, and it is the duty of ministers to 
direct the attention of their people, and arouse their just 
indignation towards criminals of this description. Nor will 
it be difficult for the people, once awake and engaged, to effect 
their purpose. 

K only the members of Christian churches become decided 
in their opposition to duelling, it will produce a sensation 
through the land. The votes of professed Christians of dif- 
erent denominations are too numerous and important to be 
thrown away. And will not the churches awake? Will 
professors of religion, a religion commanding "love to ene- 
mies,'' and breathing ^^ peace on earth and good will to men," 
uphold deliberately, and encourage by their suffirage, the prac- 
tice of duelling ? On this ground only, a formidable stand 
may be made. 

But the churches will not be left to stand alone. In every 
part of the nation there are multitudes, conscientious and 
patriotic, whose zealous cooperation may be expected. Vol- 
untary associations may be formed, correspondences may be 
established, and a concert of action secured. And even 
should the contest be more arduous, — if, in the tempest of an 
election, all these exertions should seem to be swept away, 
and religion, and conscience, and patriotism, to be lost in the 
delirium of passion, — are there not, in every church, and in 
every congregation, a chosen few who would brave the storm; 
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wbom no sophistry could deceive, no influence bmd. and no 
passion move from their purpose ? Are there not. in erery 
parish, at least ten righteous persons, to avert the curse of 
Heaven, and commence a reformation ? But ten persons in 
every congregation in the land irould constitute a weight of 
influence ultimately decisive. In a government like ours, 
where a State is often almost equally divided, a few thousand 
votes are too precious to be lost When, therefore, it comes 
once to be known that the fighting of a duel is a serious blot 
upon the character of a candidate, and that, in every district 
and in every town, there are considerate and conscientious 
people who will not vote for him, parties will not risk their 
cause upon the shoulders of >^uch men ; duellists will become 
unpopular candidates ; and those will be selected who shall 
merit and insure your suffrage. 

. Even this county of Suffolk* is able, if disposed, to throw 
into the scale an important weight of influence against duel- 
ling. It is one of the oldest counties in the State, extensive, 
populous, united, and distinguished by its veneration for reli- 
gion, its strong attachment to liberty, and the honest and 
peaceable deportment of its inhabitants. It embraces few, if 
any, duellists, or friends of duelling. Ministers, magistrates, 
and people, all, it is presumed, think alike on this subject. 
And, beside these advantages, it has often, in contested elec- 
tions, been looked to, and may often again be, as holding, in 
some measure, the balance of the State. With these advan- 
tages, it may speak and be heard. Let it be known that 
even one county will not uphold despotism and murder, and 
the names of despots and murdemers will no longer dis- 
grace your tickets of suffrage. The fighting of a duel will 

* The reader will recollect that this discourse was delivered in Suflfolk 
ooanty. State ef New Tork. 
VOL, 11. 6* 
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become a disgrace, — a mill-stone about the neck of aspiring 
ambition. 

You have often lamented the prevalence of duelling, but 
have not known how, as individuals, to do anything to arrest 
the evil. Now, you perceive what you can do. The remedy 
is before you ; it is simple, and easy, and certain ; and if you 
do not apply it, if you continue to vote for duellists and thus 
to uphold the crime, you are partakers in the sin, and account- 
able for all the evils which will ensue, and which you may 
now so easily prevent. 

Finally, the appointment of duellists to office will justly 
offend the Most High, and assuredly call down upon us the 
judgments of Heaven. 

Duelling is a great national sin ; with the exception of a 
small section of the Union, the whole land is defiled with 
blood. From the lakes of the north to the plains of Georgia, 
is heard the voice of lamentation and woe, — the cries of the 
widow and the fatherless. This work of desolation is per- 
formed often by men in office, by the appointed guardians of 
life and liberty. On the floor of Congress, challenges have 
been threatened, if not given ; and thus powder and ball have 
been introduced as the auxiliaries of deliberation and argu- 
ment. Oh, tell it not in Grath, pubUsh it not in the streets of 
Askelon ! Alas ! it is too late to conceal our infamy ; the 
Bun hath shined on our guilt, and the eye of God with 
brighter beams surveys the whole. He beholds and he will 
punish. His quiver is full of arrows, his sword is impatient 
of confinement ; ten thousand plagues stand ready to execute 
his wrath ; conflagration, tempest, earthquake, war, famine, 
and pestilence, wait his command only, to cleanse the land 
from blood, — to involve in one common ruin both the mur- 
i^Arftr and those who tolerate his crimes. Atheists may sc(tf, 
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bat there is a God, — a God who governs the earth in right- 
eousness, — an avenger of crimes, the supporter and destroyer 
of nations. And as clay is in the hand of the potter, so are 
the nations of the earth in the hand of God. At what instiint 
he speaks concerning a nation, to pluck up, to pull down, and 
destroy it, if that nation repent, God will avert the impend- 
ing judgment. And at what instant he shall speak concern- 
ing a nation, to build and to plant it, if it do evil in his sight, 
he will arrest the intended blessing, and send forth judgments 
in its stead. Be not deceived : the greater our present mer- 
cies and seeming security, the greater is the guilt of our rebel- 
lion, and the more certain, swift, and awful, will be our calam- 
ity. We are murderers, a nation of murderers, while we 
tolerate and reward the perpetrators of the crime. And shall 
I not visit for these things, saith the Lord ? Shall not my 
soul be avenged on such a nation as this ? 

But, it will be said, especially in cases of contested elections, 
if you refuse to vote for this man because he is a duellist, his 
opponent, a worse man, will come in. 

A worse man cannot come in. The duellist is a murderer ; 
and is a man^s difference from you in political opinion more 
criminal than murder ? And will you vote for a murderer, a 
despot, proud, haughty and revengeful, to keep out another 
man, perhaps equally qualified and of a fair fame, merely 
because he thinks not in politics exactly as you do? To what 
will such bigotry lead? There will soon be no crime too gross 
to be overlooked by party men, and no criminal too loathsome 
and desperate to float into office on the tide of party. When 
the violence of competition rises so high in our country as to 
lead parties, in their struggles for victory, to tread down the 
laws of God, disregarding entirely the moral characters of 
candidates for office ; if their being on our side N^ilL ^iasl^^^ 
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their crimes, and push them reeking with blood into office ; 
the time is not distant when we shall have no liberties to 
protect. Such a people are too wicked to be free ; and God 
will curse them, by leaving them to eat of the fruit of their 
way. 

But suppose the opponent of the duellist, beside his politi- 
cal heresy, to be a bad man also, and guilty of the same 
crime ? If I do not vote for the man on my side in politics, 
will not this be helping his antagonist, and will not this be as 
bad as if I voted directly 7 No. You are accountable for 
your own conduct only. If other people put into office a bad 
man, whom you could not keep out but by voting for one 
equally bad, for their conduct you are not accountable. It 
is certainly a different thing whether a vile man comes into 
power by your agency directly, or in spite of it. — But suppose 
the duelUst, in all respects, excepting this crime, is a better 
man than his opponent, — of two evils may we not choose the 
least ? Yes, of two natural evils you may ; if you must lose 
a finger or an arm, cut off the finger ; but of two sinful things 
you may choose neither ; and, therefore, you may not vote for 
one bad man, a murderer, to keep out another bad man, 
though even a worse one. It is to do evil, that good may 
come ; and of all who do this the apostle declares, " their 
damnation is just.'^ — What must we do, then, in those cases 
where the characters of the candidates are such as that it 
would be sinful to vote for either of them? Vote for 
neither, and in future you will not be insulted by such candi- 
dates for suffrage. Let those who stand behind the curtain 
and move the springs know that you have consciences, and 
that you will be guided by them, and they will take care that 
you shall not be compelled to throw away your votes. 

Bnt jDerhaps the liberties of our country are at stake ; — 
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might we not for once, and on such an emergency, vote for a 
duellist ? The same song has been sung at every election 
these twenty years, and by each party. It is an electioneer- 
ing trick to excite your fears, to awaken your prejudices, to 
inflame your passions, to overpower your consciences, and to 
get your vote, whether right or wrong. 

But suppose your liberties are in danger; — if they are so 
jGur gone as to depend on the election of one man, and that 
man a tyrant, — a murderer, — they are gone irretrievably. 
Beside the absurdity of appointing a murderer to protect life, 
and a despot to protect Hberty, it is to be remembered that 
God is our only efficient protector. Men are merely instru- 
ments ; but will God bless such instruments, selected in con- 
tempt of his authority, and rescued from the sword of his 
justice ? All attempts to avert perdition by means at war 
with the precepts of Heaven -v^iH prove abortive ; you hatch 
the cockatrice egg, and weave the web of the spider. If your 
liberties are in danger, reform, — pray, — and call to your aid 
men of rectitude, men of clean hands, whose counsels God 
may be expected to bless. 

" But it is difficult to know in all cases who are good men." 
True ; and will you therefore vote for those whom you know 
to be bad men 7 Rather discard those whom you know to be 
bad, and scrutinize critically the characters of those who pro- 
fess to be good, and, after your utmost care, you will be 
sufficiently exposed to deception. 

But the reply is ever at hand, " K they will fight, let them 
fight and kill each other ; the sooner we get rid of them, the 
better.'' And are you prepared to intrust your lives, and all 
dear to you, to such men ; to men whom you confess to be 
a nuisance, and whose death would be a public blessing ? 
Beside, there is no such thing as killing all \ the exsjOL^l^^ 
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of the duellist is a wide-spreading contigion. Every duel 
that is fought inspires twenty, perhaps a hundred, with the 
same accursed frenzy ; and the blood of duellists is the seed 
of duelling, as really as the blood of the martyrs was the 
seed of the church. 

" But why so vehement against duelling in particular?" 
Because, at present, it is a great and alarming national sin ; 
because no other crime with such shameless effrontery bids 
defiance to the laws of God and man ; because no other 
crime is so palliated, justified, and with such impunity sanc- 
tioned by the example of the great ; and, of course, no other 
crime has so alarming an aspect upon the principles of our 
young men, and the moral sensibilities of our country. I 
may add, that no other description of criminals, if they escape 
with impunity, may publish their crimes, glory in their 
shame, and still be rewarded with the confidence and honors 
of their country. The crisis is an awful one ; and this apathy 
to a crime of the deepest dye, is a prelude of approaching 
death. But, though there is a peculiar reason for attempting 
to arouse the listless attention of the public to this sin, there 
are decisive objectio7is to the appointment to office of any 
immoral man. The prodigal, the drunkard, the profane, the 
Sabbath-breaker, the adulterer, the gambler, are all disquali- 
fied to act as legislators ; and no man with an enlightened 
conscience can vote for them. 

" But if we arc so critical in our scrutiny of character, we 
shall never be able to find men duly qualified to manage our 
affairs." Most humiliating confession ! But how has it 
come to pass (if true) that so many public characters are 
inmaoral men 7 It is because we, the people, have not even 
requested them to behave better. We have never made it 
necessary for them to be moral. We have told them, and 
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we have told our youth who are rising to active life, that 
private character is a useless thing, as it respects the attain- 
ment of our sufirage. We have told them that, if they 
pleased, they might associate for drunkenness and midnight 
revelry, pour contempt upon the institutions of religion, neg- 
lect the worship of God, and spend the Sabbath in gambling 
and intemperance, and still be esteemed hallowed patriots. If 
it be true that a strict scrutiny of character would exile from 
office many who now fill public stations, it is our criminal 
negligence that has brought this to pass. But the inference, 
that setting up moral character as a test would leave us 
destitute of proper candidates, is groundless ; — it is the very 
way to multiply them. Let it once be made known that a 
fidr private character is indispensable to the attainment of 
public sufirage, and reformations will take place. And, 
besides this, our young men will be growing up to habits of 
virtue, under the guardian influence of this restraint. At 
first, you may encounter a little self-denial, by dismissing 
men of irregular lives, in whom you have been accustomed 
to confide. But their places will soon be supplied by a 
host of men of fair fiime, and Better qualified to serve their 
country. 

But, allowing that a proper exercise of suffrage would 
restrain from the practice of fighting duels all actually con- 
cerned, or .expecting to be concerned, in civil Ufe, how should 
this reclaim those who have no such expectation, and are no 
way afiected by the votes of the people? How would it 
restrain military and naval ojEcers, men usually the most 
addicted to the crime ? 

Ans. 1. The prospect of success, though an encourage- 
ment, is not the chief ground of obligation to withhold our 
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Totes fix)m doellists. It is sinful to vote for them, even 
though withholding our votes would not reclaim an individual. 

2. K the method proposed would reclaim even men imme- 
diatelj concerned, or expecting to be concerned, in govern- 
ment, the good efifected would be great. Laws do much good, 
although they do not entirely extinguish crimes. 

8. The example of men in civil life subtracted from the 
Bupport of this crime, and arrayed against it, would render 
the practice dishonorable among gentlemen of every descrip- 
tion. Military officers are citizens, as well as officers ; and 
that conduct which is deemed disgraceful by gentlemen in 
civil life will soon be felt to be such, and will be abandoned, 
by military and naval officers. And were such an effisct 
less certain, it might be made certain by the exercise of that 
discretion which the civil ruler possesses in the appointment 
of officers. Let our legislators cease to fight duels, and 
desire to extinguish the practice of duelling, and they would 
soon fill the army and the navy with commanders who would 
be disposed and able to second their views. 

And now let me ask you solemnly, with these consider- 
ations in view, will you peftist in your attachment to these 
guilty men? Will you any longer either deliberately or 
thoughtlessly vote for them ? Will you renounce allegiance 
to your Maker, and cast the Bible behind your back ? Will 
yotf confide in men void of the fear of God, and destitute of 
moral principle ? Will you intrust life to murderers, and 
Uberty to despots 7 Are you patriots, and will you consti- 
tute those legislators who despise you, and despise equal 
laws, and wage war with the eternal principles of justice ? 
Are yon Christians, and, by upholding duellists, will you 
deluge the land with blood, and fill it with widows and with 
orphans? Will you aid in the prostration of justice, — in 
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ihe eecape of criminals, — in the extinction of liberty ? Will 
joa place in the chair of State, in the senate, or on the 
hGDck of justice, men who, if able, would murder you fin* 
speaking truth ? Shall your electioDs turn on expert shoot- 
ing, and your deliberative bodies become a host of armed men ? 
Will you destroy public morality, by tolerating, yea, by 
rewarding, the most infamous crimes ? Will you teach your 
diildren that there is no guilt in murder ? Will you instruct 
them to think lightly of duelling, and train them up to 
destroy or be destroyed in the bloody field? Will you 
bestow your suffi-age, when you know that, by withholding 
it, you may arrest this deadly evil, — when this, too, is the 
only way in which it can be done, and when the present is 
perhaps the only period in which resistance can avail, — 
when the remedy is so easy, so entirely in your power, — and 
when God, if you do not punish these guilty men, will most 
inevitably punish you ? 

If the widows and the orphans which this wasting evil has 
created, and is yearly multiplying, might all stand before you, 
could you witness their tears, or listen to their details of 
anguish? Should they point to the murderers of their 
fathers, their husbands, and their children,'' and lift up iheir 
voice and implore your aid to arrest an evil which had made 
tfaem desolate, could you disregard their cry ? Before their 
eyes could you approach the poll, and patronize, by your vote, 
the destroyers of their peace ? Had you beheld a dying 
fiither conveyed, bleeding and agonizing, to his distracted 
&mily, — had you heard their piercing shrieks and witnessed 
their frantic agony, — would you reward the savage man who 
had plunged them in distress ? Had the duellist destroyed 
your neighbor, — had your own fether been killed by the man 
who solicits your suflBrage, — had your son, hid lo^ ^s^ 

VOL. n, 7 
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band, been brought to your door pale in death and weltering 
in blood, — would you then think the crime a small one? 
Would you honor with your confidence, and elevate to power 
by your vote, the guilty monster ? And what would you 
think of your neighbors, if, regardless of your agony, they 
should reward him ? And yet, such scenes of unutterable 
anguish are multiplied every year. Every year the duellist 
is cutting down the neighbor of somebody. Every year, and 
many times in the year, a father is brought dead or dying 
to his &mily, or a son laid breathless at the feet of his 
parents ; and every year you are patronizing by your votes 
the men who commit these crimes, and looking with cold 
indiflference upon, and even mocking, the sorrows of your 
neighbor. Beware, — I admonish you to beware, and espec- 
ially such of you as have promising sons preparing for active 
life, — lest, having no feeling for the sorrows of another, you 
be called to weep for your own sorrow ; lest your sons &11 by 
the hand of the very murderer for whom you vote, or by the 
hand of some one whom his example has trained to the work 
of blood ! 

With such considerations before you, why do you wish to 
vote for such men? What have they done for you, what can 
they do, that better men cannot as happily accomplish ? And 
will you incur all this guilt, and hazard all these consequences, 
for nothing ? Have you no religion, no conscience, no love 
-to your country, no attachment to liberty, no humanity, no 
sympathy, no regard to your own wel&re in this life, and no 
fear of consequences in the life to come? 0, my country- 
men, awake ! Awake to crimes which are your disgrace, — 
to miseries which know not a limit, — to judgments which 
will make you desolate ! 



SERMON III. 

A BBFOBMATION OF MORALS PRACTICABLE AND INDIS- 
PENSABLE. 

** Therefore, oh thou son of man, speak onto the house of Israel ; Thus ye 
speak, saying, If our transgressions and our sins be upon ns, and'We pine 
airay in them, how should we then live ? " Ezekiel 33 : 10. 

At the time this direction was given to the prophet, the 
nation of Israel had become very wicked, and were so&ring 
in ci^tiyity the punishment of their sins ; and yet they did 
not reform. They affected to doubt whether, if they did 
reform, the Most High would pardon them ; and if he would, 
it would afford them no consolation, for reformation, lley 
insisted, had become hopeless. ** Our transgressions and our 
sins be upon us, and we pine away in them, how should we 
then live ? " The burden has increased, until we are cmshM 
beneath it f* the disease has progressed, until it has beoomo 
incurable. 

They were correct in the inference that, if they did not 
reform, they must die ; but they erred lamentably in the con- 
clusion that reformation was hopeless. 

To wipe off such an aspersion from his character, and to 
banish fit)m the minds of his people such desponding appre- 
hensions, the Most High condescends to expostulate with 
them. Have I any pleasure in the death of him that dieth 7 
Is it my fault that nations are wicked 1 Do I wi»\xwax\SMsai. 
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to sin, or prevent their reformation? ''As I liye, saith the 
Lord, I have no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but 
that the wicked turn from his way and live : turn ye, turn 
ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, O house of 
Israel?" 

We are brought, therefore, by the text and its connections, 
to the doctrine — 

That a wore of reformation, in a timb of qreat 
declension, is a difficult, but not an impracticable 

WORE. 

JEn the illustration of this doctrine, it is proposed, 

I. To consider some of the difficulties which may be 
expected to impede a work of reformation. 

n. To show that such a work is, notwithstanding, entirely 
practicable. 

m. To consider some of the ways in which it may be 
•occessfully attempted ; and, 

IV. The motives to immediate effort. 

With respect to the difficulties which may be expected to 
attend a work of reformation, one obvious impediment will 
be found in the number and character of those who must be 
immediately affected by such a work. 

The sons of Belial, in a time of declension, are numerous 
and daring. Emboldened by impunity, they have declared 
themselves independent both of God and man, and are 
leagued by a common interest and a common feeling to 
defend their usurped immunities. They are watchful and 
zealous; and the moment an effort is made to execute the 
laws, every mouth is open against the work; and their 
cbanors, and sneers, and threateniDgs, and lies, like the croak- 
ingB of Egypt, fill the land. 

il direct opposition may be expected to receive from 
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^various Booiees collateral aid. In this wicked world, wher0 
ibe love of money is the root of evil, there are not a few who 
traffic in the souls and bodies of men. Kot immoral always 
in their own conduct, they thrive by the vices of other men; 
and may be tempted to resist a reformation which would 
dry up these impure sources of revenue. They would not 
justify intemperance, nor the means of promoting it; but 
pretexts are never wanting to conceal the real motives of 
men, and justify opposition to whatever they deem incon- 
sistent with their interest. Though reformation, therefore, 
might be admitted to be desirable, either the motives of those 
who make the attempt, or the means by which they make it, 
will always be wrong; and it will be impossible ever to 
devise a right way, till their interest is on the other side. 
In many cases, it is to be hoped that integrity would get the 
victory over cupidity ; but, in many more, it is to be feared 
that avarice, secretly or openly, would send recruits to the 
standard of opposition. 

This phalanx may receive, also, some augmentation from 
those whose pride may be wounded through the medium of 
their unhappy relatives. They could endure to see them live 
in infamy, and die in despair, while they shrink from the 
imagined disgrace of applying a remedy which may rescue 
the victim, or limit the influence of his pestilent example^ 
How long shall it be ere men will learn that sin is infamy, 
and that reformation is glory and honor ? 

To the preceding must be added the opposition of all the 
timid, falsely called, peace-makers. 

They lament bitterly the prevailing evils of the day, and 
multiply predictions of divine judgments and speedy ruin; 
but if a voice be raised or a finger be lifted to attempt a 
reformation, they are in a tremor lest the peace of societY be 

VOL, IT. , 7* 
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kiTaded. Their maxim would seem to be, '^ Better to die 
in sin, if we may but die quietl j, than to purchase life and 
honor by contending for them. K men will be wicked, let 
them be wicked, if they will but be peaceable." But the 
mischief is, men freed from restraint will be wicked, and will 
ix>t be peaceable. Ko method can be devised more effectual 
to destroy the peace of society, than tamely to give up the 
laws to oonciliate the favor of the flagitious. Like the tribute 
paid by the degenerate Bomans to purchase peace of the 
northern barbarians, every concession will increase the 
demand, and render resistance more hopeless. 

Another class of men will encamp very near the enemy, 
througji mere love of ease. 

They would have no objection that vice should be sup- 
pressed, and good morals promoted, if these events would 
eome to pass of their own accord ; but, when the question is 
asked, ''What must be done?" this talk of action is a terrific 
thing ; and if, in their panic, they go not over to the enemy, 
it is only because the enemy also demands courage and enter- 
prise. In this dilemma, it is judged expedient to put in 
requisition the resources of wisdom, and gravely to caution 
against rashness, and innovation, and zeal without knowledge, 
until all about them are persuaded that the safest and wisest 
and easiest way is to do nothing. 

There is another class of men, not too indolent, but too 
exclusively occupied with schemes of personal enterprise, to 
bestow their time or labor upon plans which regard only the 
general good. 

If their fields bring forth abundantly, if their profession be 
luorative, if they can buy and sell and get gain, it is enough. 
Sodety must take care of itself Distant consequences are 
90^ regarded, and generations to come must provide for thdr 
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own safety. The stream of business harries them on, without 
the leisure of a moment, or an anxious thought concerning 
the general welfare. 

Another impediment to be apprehended, when the work 
of lefimnation is attempted, is found in the large territory of 
neutral ground, which, on such occasions, is often very popo- 
I0118. 

Many would engage in the enterprise cheerfully, were they 
quite certain it could be done with perfect safety. But per- 
haps it may injure their interest, or affect their popularity. 
They take their stand, therefore, on this safe middle ground, 
— they will not oppose the work, for perhaps it may be pop- 
ular ; and they will not help the work, for perhaps it may be 
unpopular. They wait, therefore, till they perceive whether 
Israelor Amalek prevail, and then, with much self-complacency, 
fidl in on the popular side. This neutral territory is espec- 
ially large in a republican government, where so much emolu- 
ment, and the gratification of so much ambition, depend upon 
ihe suffirages of the people. It requires no deep investigation 
to make it manifest to the candidate for suffirage that, if he 
lend his influence to prevent travelling on the Sabbath, the 
Sabbath-breaker will not vote for him ; if he lay his hand 
upon tippling-shops and drunkards, the whole suiSrage of those 
who are implicated will be turned against him. Hence, many 
who should be a terror to evil-doers will bear the sword in 
vain.. They will persuade themselves that theirs is a peculiar 
case, and that it is not best for them to volunteer in the work 
of reformation. 

To reduce the power of this temptation, it may be laid 
down as a maxim, that when the toleration of crimes becomes 
the price of public suffrage, — when the people will not endure 
the restraint of righteous laws, but will iey(«ixd ts^^^sa^rs^ 
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by their suffirage who violate their oath, and suffer them to 
Bin with impunity,- and when magistrates wiU seU their con- 
sciences and the public good for a little brief authority, then 
the public sufirage is of but little value, for the day of liberty 
is drawing to a close, and the night of despotism is at hand. 
The people are prepared to become slaves ; and the flagitious 
to usurp the government, and rule them with a rod of iron. 
No compact formed by man is more unhallowed or p^nicious 
than this tacit compact between rulers and the people to dis- 
pense with the laws, and tolerate crimes. 

In the midst of these difficulties, there are not a few who 
greatly magnify them by despondency. Like the captive 
Israelites, they sit down, and fold their hands, and sigh, and 
weep, and wish that something might be done, but inculcate 
unceasingly the disheartening prediction, that nothing can be 
done. ^^It is a land that eateth up the inhabitants 
thereof; and all the people that we saw in it are mefi of 
a great stature. And there we saw the giants, the sons 
of Anak, which come of the giants ; and we were in otir 
own sight as gr ass f toppers, and so we were in their sight, ^^ 
Because the work cannot be done at once, they conclude that 
it can never be done. Because all that might be desirable 
cannot, perhaps, ever be obtained, they conclude that nothing 
can be obtained. Talk of reformation, and the whole nation^ 
with all its crimes, rises up before them, and fills them with 
dismay and despair. It seems never to have occurred to 
them, that if we cannot do great good, it is best to do a little ; 
and that, by accomplishing with persevering industry all that 
is practicable, the ultimate amount may be great surpassing, 
expectation. 

There is yet another class of people, who by no means 
despair of deliverance, but they have no conoeptiim that 
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human exertion will be of much avail. '^ K we are delivered, 
God most deliver us, and we must praj and wait till it shall 
please him to come and save us.'' But, upon this principle, 
we may pray and wait forever, and the Lord will not come. 
The kingdom of God is a kingdom of means ; and though the 
excellency of the power belongs to him exclusively, human 
instrumentality is indispensable. 

It is by no means improbable that some may be aroused to 
oppose any special efforts at reformation, merely from their 
novelty. It is lamentable that such efforts should be a novelty 
in a world where they are always so necessary to keep back 
the encroachments of vice, — but so it is. If the exertions, 
however good and proper, have not been made before, it seems 
to be with some a valid reason why they never should be 
made. — " What new thing is this? Did our fathers ever do 
80 ? " They had not the same occasion. But because they 
did not make special efforts to repel an enemy which did not 
assail them, shall we neglect to resist an enemy which is 
pouring in like a flood, and threatening to s^eep us away? 
There are some who look with cold philosophic eye upon the 
progress of crimes, as a part of that great course of events 
which will roll on resistless, in spite of human endeavor. And 
we know that the genius of the government, the progress of 
sdence, and the refinement of wealth and luxury, will draw 
after them a train of consequences which no human efforts can 
prevent But are these consequences evil only ? Are not 
certain ^ces left behind in the rude age, and certain virtues 
produced by the age of refinement? If there be greater 
fiunlities of committing crimes, are there not also increased 
fiicilities of preventing them ? And if the balance be, on the 
whole, against us, is this an argument that we can do noth- 
ing ? — or only that we should double our dili^iMCi^ ^ 4as^T^ 
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ioerease? Because nations have not resisted this tide of 
human events, does it follow that it cannot be resisted? 
May not the deleterious causes be modified and counteracted, 
and their results delayed, if not averted ? Will the Christian 
religion and its institutions exert no saving influence in our 
favor? Because Greece and Rome, who had not this pre- 
cious system, perished by their vices, is it certain that nations 
must perish now who experience its preserving influence? 
We have seen what idols can do, and we have before us the 
results of atheism. Let us now* with double diligence, water 
the tree whose leaves are for the healing of the <iations ; and 
not despair of its restoring influence, till the experiment has 
been faithfully made, and has failed. 

But not a few, after all, it may be feared, will stand aloof 
&om the work of reformation, &om the persuasion that we 
are in no danger. " The world is no worse than it always 
has been, and this pretence of growing wickedness is only a 
song of alarm sung by superstition, from age to age." 
Surely, then, if we may credit testimony, the world has been 
uniformly bad enough to make reformation desirable; and 
if, without special efforts, it has been stationary, the pros- 
pect of improvement by exertion is bright, and we are utterly 
inexcusable if we do not make the attempt. 

But is it true that nations do not decline ? Whence, then, 
the punishment of the Israelites for this sin, and whence 
the maxim we have just combated, that they must and wiU 
decline? Were the morals of the Boman empire as good, 
when it was sold at auction, as at any antecedent period ? 
Was the age of Charles the Second in England as favorable 
to virtue as any preceding age ? Did the late war produce 
in our own land no change for the worse ? Are the mirals 
of New England as pure now as they ever have been ? Is 
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liie God of heaven as miiyersalljr worshipped in the &milj 1 
Are children as much accustomed to subordination, and as 
jSiitihfiiUj instructed in religion? Are the laws against im- 
BKxralitj as fidthftdlj executed, and the occasions for their 
interference as few, as at any former period? Has there 
been no increase of slander, &lsehood, and perjury ? Is the 
Sabbath-day remembered and kept holy with its ancient 
strictness? Did our fathers journey, and labor in the field, 
and visit, and ride out for amusement, on that holy day, and 
do these things with impunity ? Has there been no increase 
of intemperance ? Was there consumed, in the days of our 
fathers, the proportion of five gallons of ardent spirits for 
every man, woman and child, in the land; and at an 
expense more than sufficient to support the Gospel, the civil 
government, and every school and literary institution? Did 
oar &thers tolerate tippling-shops all over the land, and 
enrich merchants, and beggar families, by mortgaging their ' 
estates to pay the expenses of intemperance ? Did the ardent 
spirit consumed by laborers amount, not unfrequently, to 
fthnost half the price of their labor ; and did they &int often 
ere the day was past, and fail before the summer was ended, 
and die of intemperance in the midst of their days ? It is 
capable of demonstration, that the vigor of our countrymen, 
the amount of productive labor, and their morals, are declining 
together, under the influence of this destructive sin. 

We are to show, 

n. That, notwithstanding all these impediments, a reform- 
ation is entirely practicable. 

If it were not practicable, why should it be commanded, 
and disobedience be followed with fearful punishment? Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do right? Are not all his 
requisitions according to what a man hath, and not «fic^2(tdiisi'^ 
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to what he hath not? The commands of (jod are the 
measure and the evidence of human abiUty. He is not a 
hard master, reaping where he has not sowed, and gathering 
where he has not strawed. The way of the Lord is not 
unequal : he never demands of men the performance of 
impossibiUties. We conclude, therefore, that reformation is 
practicable, beoause it is the unceasing demand of Heaven, 
that nations, as well as individuals, do turn from their evil 
ways. 

But &cts corroiborate theory. Beformations great and 
difficult have been achieved. Such was the reformation 
from Popery, begun by Luther. Who, before the event, 
would have conceived it possible, that an individual could 
awake half Europe from the slumber of ages, and shed upon 
the nations that light which is shining more and more to the 
perfect day 1 

The abolition of the slave-trade in England, uid in our 
own country, is a memorable exhibition of what may be done 
by well-directed, persevering efforts. The inhuman traffic 
was sanctioned by custom, defended by argument, and, still 
more powerfully, by a vast monied capital embarked in the 
trade. It is not yet fifty years since this first effort was 
made, — and now the victory is won. Who produced this 
mighty revolution ? A few men at first lifted up their voice, 
and were reinforced by others, till the immortal work was 
done. 

A thousandth part of the study, and exertion, and expense, 
and suffering, endured to achieve our independence, would 
be sufficient, with the divine blessing, to preserve our morals, 
and perpetuate our liberties, forever. Should a foreign foe 
invade us, there would be no despondency; every pulse 
would beat high, and every arm would be strong. It is only; 
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when criminals demand the surrender of our laws and instita- 
tions, that all &ces gather paleness, and all hearts are fidnt. 
Men who would fly to the field of battle to rescue their 
country from shame tremble at the song of the drunkard, 
and flee, panic-struck, before the army of the aliens. 

But we have fiwits to produce, — facts, more decisive than a 
thousand arguments, — to prove that such reformation as we 
need is practicable. 

Desperate as the state of the Jews was in their own estima- 
tion, they were reformed, and did not, at that time, pine 
away and die in their sins. And never, perhaps, was such a 
work attended with circumstances of greater diflSculty. The 
whole order of God's worship had been superseded by the 
captivity, and was again to be restored. Many of the people 
had contracted unlawful marriages ; and husbands and wives 
were to be separated, and parents and children. Some had 
been in the habit of treading the wine-press on the Sabbath- 
day, and bringing in sheaves, and wine, and grapes, and figs, 
and all manner of burdens. The people held also constant 
intercourse with Syrian merchants, who came into their city 
on the Sabbath, and traded with them. But, great as were 
the difficulties, Kehemiah, and Ezra, and the elders of the 
land, undertook, and, by the help of God, accomplished, the 
work of reformation. 

Other efforts of the same kind have been crowned wilh 
similar success. A society was established in London, about 
the year 1697, to suppress vice, by promoting the execution 
of the laws. The moral state of the city and nation at that 
time, and the success of their association, are thus described 
by a respectable historian : 

" It is well known, to our shame, that profane swearing 
and cursing, drunkenness, and open lewdnosA^ «xA ^"c^&s^is^r 
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tion of the Lord's day, have been committed with great 
imponitj, and without control, without either shame or fear 
of laws, so that they were seen and heard at noon-day, and in 
the open streets. Debauchery had di£Eused itself through 
the whole body of the nation, till, at last, our morals were so 
corrupted that virtue and vice had with too many changed 
their names. It was reckoned breeding to swear, gal- 
lantry to be lewd, good humor to be drunk, and wit to 
despise serious things. In this state of things, reformation 
was indeed talked of as an excellent thing, but vice was 
looked upon as too formidable an enemy to be provoked; 
and public reformation was thought to be so difficult a thing, 
that those who gave it very good words thought it not safe to 
set about it. When things were in this dismal and almost 
desperate state, it came into the hearts of five or six private 
gentlemen to engage in this hazardous enterprise. This was 
such an undertaking as might well be expected soon to alarm 
the enemy, and which the patrons of vice would attempt to 
defeat, before any progress could be made ; and so it proved. 
The champions of debauchery put themselves in array to 
defend their in&mous liberties, to ridicule, to defame, and to 
oppose, this design. And others, whom in charity we could 
not look upon as enemies, were forward to censure these 
attempts, as the fruit of an imprudent zeal. But, notwith- 
standing a furious opposition from adversaries, and the unkind 
neutrality of friends, these gentlemen not only held their 
ground, but made advances into the territory of the enemy. 
The society, commencing with five or six, soon embraced 
numbers and persons of eminence in every station. In imita- 
tion of this society, and for the same purpose, other societies 
were formed in every part of the city, and among the sober 
o£ almoBt every profession and occupation. Beside these. 
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there were about thirty-nine religious societies, in and about 
London, who, among other objects, made that of reformation 
a prominent one. 

" The efiects of these combinations were favorable beyond 
the most sanguine expectation. From their vigilance and 
prcunptitude, the growing vices of the day were checked, inso- 
much tliat it was soon found difficult to detect a single crim- 
inal in the streets and markets, where, a little before, horrid 
oaths, curses, and imprecations, might be heard, day and 
night Multitudes of drunkards, profaners of the Lord's 
day, besides hundreds of disorderly houses, were brought to 
justice, and such open vices suppressed. Nor were the good 
effects of these associations limited to the city. They soon 
extended to most of the principal towns and cities in the 
nation, to Scotland and Lreland ; so that a great part of the 
kingdom have been awakened in some measure to a sense of 
duty, and thereby a very hopeful progress is made towards a 
general reformation." 

Similar societies have been formed in England, at different 
times, ever since. In 1802, a very respectable society of the 
above description was established in London. It experienced, 
at first, most virulent opposition, but has completely sur- 
mounted every obstacle, and now commands fear, and respect, 
and gratitude. Such has been its influence in preventing 
crimes, that at one annual meeting, the number of convictions 
reported was a hundred and seventy-eight ; at the next, only 
seventy. As it respects the observation of the Sabbath, par- 
ticularly, the whole city of London exhibits, to a considerable 
degree, a new face. A vast number of shops which used to 
be open on that day are closed. The butchers of several 
markets have thanked the society for compelling them to an 
act which they find productive of so much comfort to tk^\SL- 
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selreB; and have even associated to secure that tritunpli which 
the labors of the society had won. 

Their useful and disinterested labors have received the 
commendation and thanks of the lord chief justice, of more 
than one of the judges^ and of a variety of magistrates. '' We 
desire also to bring our gift to their altar," says the Christian 
Observer, from which work we have taken this account, '^and 
to add the feeble testimony of our opinion, that this society 
deserves well of its country." 

In this country, about the year 1760, a society was formed 
in the State of Maryland, to aid the civil magistrate in the 
execution of the laws. And so well, it is said, did the society 
succeed, as to induce numbers in different States to imitate 
their example. From that time to the present, similar asso- 
ciations have been formed in various places, as exigencies have 
demanded; and with good effect, whenever their exertions have 
been made with prudence and decision. 

We consider the fact, therefore, as now established, that 
reformation in a season of prevailing moral declension is 
entirely practicable. And if it be so, it is a glorious fiw5t, 
shedding light upon the darkness of the present day. 

We are to consider, 

m. Some of the ways in which this great work may be 
successfully attempted. 

And doubtless, in the first place, the public attention must 
be called to thid subject, and the public mind must be im- 
pressed with a proper sense of danger, and of the necessity 
of reformation. 

From various causes, nations are prone to sleep over the 
dangers of moral depravation, till their destruction comes 
upon them. A small portion only, of the whole mass of 
crimes, is seen at any one point. A few tippling-shops are 
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obseryed in a particular place, impoverishing families, and 
rearing up drunkards ; but it is not considered that thou- 
aands, with like pestilential influence, are at work all over the 
land, training up recruits to hunt down law and order. A 
few instances are witnessed of needless travelling, or labor, or 
amusement, on the Sabbath, which excite a momentary alarm. 
But it is not considered that a vast army, — probably three 
millions of people, — are assailing, at the same time, this great 
bulwark of Christian lands. 

The progress of declension is also so gradual as to attract, 
from day to day, but little notice, or excite but little alarm. 
Now, this slow but certain approximation of the community 
to destruction must be made manifest. The whole army of 
conspirators against law and order, and the shame, and the 
bondage, and the woe, which they are preparing for us, must 
be brought out, and arrayed before the public eye. 

This exposition of public guilt and danger is the appropri- 
ate work of Gospel ministers. They are watchmen set upon 
the walls of Zion, to descry and announce the approach of 
danger. And if, through sloth, or worldly avocations, or fear 
of man, they blow not the trumpet at the approach of the 
enemy, and the people perish, the blood of the slain will the 
Lord require at their hands. Civil magistrates are also min- 
isters of God, attending continually upon this very thing. 
It is their exclusive work "to see to it that the common- 
wealth receives no detriment." Indeed, every man is bound 
to be vigilant, and firm, and unceasing, in this great work. 
And, by sermons, and conversation, and tracts, and newspa- 
pers, and magazines, and legislative aid, the point may be 
gained. The public attention may be called up to the subject, 
and just apprehensions of danger may be excited ; and when 
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thk is done, the greatest danger is past, — the work is half 
accomplished. 

The next thing to be attempted is the reformation of the 
better part of the community. 

In a time of general declension, some who are oompara- 
tively virtnoos, perhaps professedly pious, yield insensibly to 
the influence of bad example. Habits are formed, and prac- 
tice are allowed, which none would indulge in better days, 
but the openly vicious. Each says, of his own indulgence, 
'^ Is it not a little one ? " But the aggregate guilt is great ; 
and the aggregate demoralizing influence of such license in 
such persons is dreadful. It annihilates the influence of 
their good example ; tempts the inexperienced to enter, and 
the hardened to go on, in the downward road, and renders all 
elDforts to save them unavailing. K we would attempt, there- 
fore, successfully, the work of reformation, we must make 
the experiment first upon ourselves. We must cease to do 
evil, and learn to do well, that,* with pure hands and clear 
vision, we may be qualified to reclaim others. If our liberty, 
even in things lawful, should become a stumbling-block to 
the weak or the wicked, it may be no superfluous benevo- 
lence to forego gratifications innocent in themselves, that we 
may avoid the appearance of evil, and cut off occasion of 
reproach from all whom 6ur exertions may provoke to desire 
occasion. 

The next thing demanding attention is the religious edu- 
cation of the rising generation. 

When the subject of reformation is proposed, multitudes 
turn their eyes to places of the greatest depravation, and to 
criminals of the most abandoned character ; and because these 
strong-holds cannot be carried, and these sons of Belial 
reformed^ they conclude that nothing can be done. But, 
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refinrmation is not the work of a day ; and, if the strong-holds 
of vice cannot be stormed, there is still a silent, certain way of 
reformation.^ Immoral men do not live forever ; and if good 
heed be taken that they draw no new recruits from our fami- 
lies, death will achieve for us a speedy victory. We may 
stand still, and see the salvation of God. Death will lay low 
the sons of Anak, and a generation of another spirit will 
occupy, without resistance, their fortified places. 

From various causes, the ancient discipline of the family 
has been extensively neglected. Children have neither been 
governed nor instructed in religion as they were in the days 
of our fathers. The imported discovery, that human nature 
is too good to be made better by discipline, that children are 
enticed from 4;he right way by religious instruction, and driven 
from it by the rod, and kept in thraldom by the conspiracy of 
priests and legislators, has united not a few in the noble exper- 
iment of emancipating the world by the help of an irreligious, 
ungovemed progeny. The indolent have rejoiced in the dis- 
covery that our fathers were fools and bigots, and have cheer- 
fully let loose their children to help on the glorious work ; 
while thousands of families, having heard from their teachers, 
or believing, in spite of them, that morality will suffice both 
for earth and heaven, and not doubting that morality will 
flourish without religion, have either not reared the family 
altar, or have put out the sacred fire, and laid aside together 
the rod and the Bible, as superfluous auxiliaries in the educa- 
tion of children. From the school, too, with pious regard for 
its sacred honors, the Bible, by some, has been withdrawn, 
lest, by a too familiar knowledge of its contents, children 
should learn to despise it ; as if ignorance were the mother 
of devotion, and the efficacy of laws depended upon their not 
being understood. With similar beniga Yrifidom^V^s^a \x<;:^ ^\i&^ 
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the rod, but govemment, and catechetical iDStruction, and a 
regard to the moral conduct of children, been exiled from the 
school. These sagacious counsels, emerging from beneath, 
were heedlessly adopted by many, as the wisdom from above, 
until their result began to disclose their different origin. For 
it came to pass, in many places, that the school, instead of a 
nursery of piety, became often a place of temptation, where 
children, forgetting the scanty instruction of the family, learned 
insubordination by indulgence, and impiety and immorahty 
by the example of those who were permitted to sin with impu- 
nity. The consequence has been, that, on all sides, our ancient 
institutions are assailed, and our venerable habits and usages 
are passing away. 

To retrieve these mischiefs of negUgence and.folly, a gen- 
eral effort must be made to restore our ancient system of 
education. There must be concert, new zeal, and special 
exertion ; and let no man predict that the holy enterprise 
cannot succeed. Because we have listened to the siren song 
of Tain philosophy, and floated listlessly down the stream, till 
the precipice appears, shall we despair to row back, when 
danger inspires courage, and calls aloud for a common effort ? 

Our fathers were not fools ; they were as far from it as 
modern philosophers are from wisdom. Their fundamental 
maxim was, that man is desperately wicked, and cannot be 
qualified for good membership in society without the influ- 
ence of moral restraint. With great diligence, therefore, they 
availed themselves of the laws and institutions of revelation, 
as embodying the most correct instruction, and the most pow- 
erful moral restraint. The word of God was daily read, and 
his worship celebrated, in the family and in the school, and 
children were trained up under the eye of Jehovah. In this 
great work, pastors and churches and magistrates cooperated. 
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And what moral restraint could not accomplisir was secured 
by parental authority and the coercion of the law. The 
success of these efforts corresponded with the wisdom of the 
system adopted, and the fidelity with which it was reduced to 
practice. Our fathers established, and, for a great while, 
preserved, the most perfect state of society, probably, that has 
ever existed in this fellen world. 

The same causes will still produce the same effects, and no 
other causes will produce them. New England can only 
retain her preeminence by upholding those institutions and 
habits which produced it. Divested of these, like Samson 
shorn of his locks, she will become as weak and as contempti- 
ble as any other land. But let the family and the school be 
organized and ordered according to the ancient pattern, — let 
parents, and schoolmasters, and pastors, and churches, and 
magistrates, do their duty, — and all will be well. The crown 
of glory will return, and the most fine gold will shine again 
in all its ancient lustre. 

But we must here state more particularly the indis- 
pensable necessity of executing promptly the laws against 
immorality. 

Much may be done in the way of prevention ; but, in a 
free government, moral suasion and coercion must be united. 
If children be not religiously educated, and accustomed in 
early life to subordination, the laws will fail in the unequal 
contest of subduing tigers to their yoke. But if the influ- 
ence of education and habit be not confirmed and guarded by 
the supervening influence of law, this salutary restraint will 
be swept away by the overpowering force of human depravity. 
To retrieve, therefore, our declension, it is indispensable, not 
only that new fidelity pervade the family, the school, and the 
church of God, but that the laws agains»t Yavssisst:^!^^^ Xsr^ 
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restored to their ancient vigor. Laws unexecuted are worse 
than nothing ; mere phantoms, which excite increased 
audacity, when the vain fears subside which they have in- 
spired. If the stream must have its course, it is better not 
to oppose obstructions which will only increase its fury, and 
extend the desolation when they are swept away. 

But, in a season of great moral declension, how shall we 
raise from the dust neglected laws, and give to them life and 
vigor 7 The multiplication of new prohibitions and penalties 
will not avail ; for the evil to be redressed is the non-execu- 
tion of laws already competent, if executed, to our protection. 
Shall the government itself stand forth the watchful guardian 
of its own laws 7 Too often it may lack the inclination, and 
it will always be too much occupied by other concerns, to 
exercise the minute agency that is requisite. 

Shall the work, then, be delegated to a subordinate magis- 
tracy 7 The neglect of oflScial duty is the very evil for which 
we now seek a remedy. Shall individuals, then, volunteer 
their assistance 7 It is possible that they may sometimes 
experience a rebuke from the magistrate to whose aid they 
come. The workers of iniquity, also, will conspire constantly 
to hunt them down ; while thousands of prudent well-wishers 
to the public morals will look on and see them sacrificed, 
pitying their rashness, and blessing themselves that they 
were wise enough to stand aloof from enterprises of so much 
danger. 

Direct evils compel men to execute the law, while crimes 
full of deadly consequences are sufiered to prevail with 
impunity. With relentless zeal, the sword pursues the 
fugitive thief and murderer, and no city of refuge affords 
them a sanctuary ; while thousands devote themselves to the 
wo^ ining up thieves and murderers, and in open day 
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art the moral ties which bind them, and let them loose upon 
society* And yet the sword sleeps, and judgment is turned 
away backward, and justice standeth afar off; while truth is 
fidlen in the street, and equity cannot enter. 

To secure, then, the execution of the laws against immor- 
ality in a time of prevailing moral declension, an influence is 
needed distinct from that of the government, independent of 
pc^ular suffrage, superior in potency to individual efforts, and 
competent to enlist and preserve the public opinion on the side 
of law and order. 

This most desirable influence, as we have before observed, 
has been found in local voluntary associations of the wise and 
the good, to aid the civil magistrate in the execution of the 
laws. These associations are eminently adapted to answer 
their intended purpose. They awaken the public attention, 
and by the sermons, the reports, and the conversation they 
occasion, diffuse much moral instruction ; they combine the 
wisdom and influence of all who desire to prevent crimes, and 
uphold peace and good order in society; they have great 
influence to form correctly the public opinion, and to render 
the violation of the law disgraceful, as well as dangerous ; 
they teach the virtuous part of the community their strength, 
and accustom them to act, as well as to wish and to pray ; 
they constitute a sort of disciplined moral militia, prepared to 
act upon every emergency, and repel every encroachment 
upon the liberties and morals of the State. By their num- 
bers, they embolden the timid, and intimidate the enemy ; 
and in every conflict, the responsibility, being divided among 
many, is not feared. By this auxiliary band the hands of the 
magistrate are strengthened, the laws are rescued from con- 
tempt, the land is purified, the anger of the Lord is turned 
away, and his blessing and protection restored. 
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If, beside th^e local associations, a more extended concert 
of wise and good men could be formed, to devise ways .and 
means of suppressing vic^ and guarding ihe public morals, — to 
collect facts, and extend information, and, in a thousand name- 
less ways, to exert a salutary general influence, — it would 
seem to complete a system of exertion, which, we might hope, 
would retrieve what we have lost, and perpetuate forever 
civil and religious institutions. Associations of this general 
nature, for the promotion of the arts and sciences, have ex- 
erted a powerful influence, with great success ; and no reason, 
it is presumed, can be given, why the cause of morals may 
not. be equally benefited by similar associations. 

Finally : To counteract the prevalent declension, and raise 
the standard of pubUc morals, it is peculiarly necessary to 
preserve indissoluble the connection between sin and shame. 

A sense of shame will deter multitudes from the commis- 
sion of crimes, whom conscience alone would not deter. 
Happily, in New England, immorality of every description 
has, from the beginning, been associated with disgrace. But 
the prevalence of wickedness in high places, and the growing 
frequency of crimes, have at length paralyzed the public sen*- 
fiibility, and lightened the tax of shame. Hence, criminak 
whom our fathers would have abhorred have been first 
'^ endured, then pitied, then embraced." This compromise 
with crimes, if persisted in, will undo us. Let the profligate 
be received with complacency into virtuous society, and enjoy 
without impediment the sufirage of the community, and the 
public conscience will be seared as with a hot iron ; the dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong will disappear ; the wicked, 
open-mouthed, will walk on every side, and tread down with 
impunity the remnants of law and order. If we would 
reform the land, we must return, therefore, to the stem Yirttt# 
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of our ancestors, and lay the whole tax of shame up^i iha 
dissolate and immoral. 

Let 1i>is cinnunspeclion concerning nH>»l chan.cter attend 
OS in the selection of schoolmasters to instruct our children, 
of subordinate magistrates to manage the concerns of the 
town, and to execute the laws of the State, and in selecting 
the members of our State and National Legislatures, and we 
shall soon experience the good effects of our caution. But 
disr^rd this single consideration, and clothe with power 
irreligious and immoral men, and we cannot stop the preva- 
lenoe of crimes. From the bad eminence to which we exalt 
the wicked, the flood of iniquity will roll down upon us, and 
the judgments of God will follow and sweep us away. 

IV. We are to consider some of the motives which should 
animate the wise and the good to make immediate and yigor- 
ous exertion for the reformation of morals, and the preserva- 
tion of our laws and institutions. 

And, certainly, the importance of the interest in jeopardy 
demands our first and most serious regard. 

If we consider only the temporal prosperity of the nation, 
the interest is the most important earthly interest that ever 
called forth the enterprise of man. No other portion of the 
human race ever commenced a national existence as we com- 
menced ours. Our very beginning was civilized, learned, and 
pious. The sagacious eye of our ancestors looked fiur down 
the vale of time. Their benevolence laid foundations, and 
reared superstructures, for the accommodation of distant 
generations. Through peril, and tears, and blood, they pro- 
cared the inheritance, which, with many prayers, they 
bequeadied unto us. It has descended in an unbroken line. 
It is now in our possession, impaired, indeed, by our folly, per- 
verted and abused, but stiU the richest inheritanoe which the 
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merey of God continnes to tho troubled earth. Nowhere 
beside, if you search the world oyer, will you find so much 
real liberty, so much equality, so much personal safety and 
temporal prosperity, so general an extension of useful knowl- 
edge, so much religious instruction, so much moral restraint, 
nnd so much divine mercy, to make these blessings the power 
of Qoi and the wisdom of God unto salvation. Shall we 
throw away this precious bequest ? Shall we surrender our 
laws and liberties, our religion and morals, our social and 
domestic blessings, to the first invader ? Shall we despair 
and die of fear, without an eflfort to avert our doom ? What 
folly, what in&tuation, what madness, to do so ! With 
what indignation, could indignation be in heaven, would our 
fathers look down upon the deed ! With what lamentation, 
could tears be in heaven, would they weep over it ! With 
what loud voices, could they speak to us from heaven, would 
they beseech their degenerate children to put their trust in 
Qod, and contend earnestly for those precious institutions and 
laws for which they toiled and bled ! 

2. If we do not awake and engage vigorously in the work 
of reformation, it will soon be too late. 

Though reformation is always practicable, if a people are 
disposed to reform, there is a point of degradation from which 
neither individuals nor nations are disposed to arise, and 
from which the Most High is seldom disposed to raise them. 
When irreligion and vice shall have contaminated the mass 
of the people, — when the majority, emancipated from civil and 
moral restraint, shall be disposed to set aside the laws and 
^institutions and habits of their fathers, — then, indeed, it may 
be feared that our transgressions and our sins will be upon us, 
and that we shall pine away and die in them. The means of 
enntioDy pMsing into other hands, will become the means 
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of destractioiu Talents, and offidal influence, and the powor 

of legislation, and all the resources of the State, may be per- 
verted to demolish our institutions, laws, and usages, until 
every vestige of ancient wisdom and prosperity is gone. 

To this state of things we are hastening ; and, if no eflKxrt 
be made to stop our progress, the sun in his course is not 
more resistless than our doom. Our vices are digging the 
grave of our hberties, and preparing to entomb our glory. 
We may sleep, but the work goes on. We may despise 
admcmition, but our destiuction slumbereth not Travelling, 
and worldly labor, and visiting, and amusement on the Sab- 
bath, will neither produce nor preserve such a state of society 
as the conscientious observance of the Sabbath has helped to 
produce and presenre. The enormous consumption of ardent 
spirit in our land will produce neither bodies nor minds like 
those which were the oflfepring of temperance and virtue. 
The neglect of family government, and &mily prayer, and the 
religious education of children, will not produce such freemen 
as were formed by early habits of subordination, and the con- 
stant influence of the fear of God. The neglect of o£Bcial 
duty in magistrates to execute the laws will not produce the 
same effects which were produced by the vigilance and fidelity 
of our fathers, to restrain and punish crimes. 

Our institutions, civil and reUgious, have outlived that 
domestic discipline and official vigilance in magistrates to exe- 
cute the laws which rendered obedience easy and habitual 
The laws now are beginning to operate extensively upon necks 
unaccustomed to the yoke ; and wh^i they shall become irk- 
some to the majority, their execution will become impractici^ 
ble. To this situation we are already reduced, in some 
districts of the land. Drunkards reel through the streets, 
day after day, and year after year, with entire impunity. 
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Profime gwearing is heard, and even by magistrates, as thoagh 
they heard it not. EflR>rts to stop trayelling on the Sabbath 
have in all places become feeble, and in many places they 
hare wholly ceased. Informing officers complain that magis- 
trates will not regard their informations, and that the public 
sentiment will not bear them oat in execating the laws ; and 
eonscientious men, who dare not violate an oath, have begun 
to refuse the office. The only proper characters to sustain 
H, the only men who can retrieve our declining state, are 
driven into the back-ground, and their places filled with men 
of easy conscience, who will either do nothing, or by their 
own example help on the ruin. The public conscience is 
becoming callous by the frequency and impunity of crimes. 
The sin of violating the Sabbath is becoming in the public 
estimation a little sin, and the shame of it, nothing. The 
disgrace is divided among so many, that none regard it. The 
Sabbath is trodden down by a host of men, whom shame 
alone, in better days, would have deterred entirely from this 
sin. In the mean time, many who lament these evils are 
augmenting them, by predicting that all is lost, encouraging 
the enemy, and weakening the hands of the wise and good. 
But truly we do stand on the confines of destruction. The 
mass is changing. We are becoming another people. Our 
habits have held us, long after those moral causes which 
formed them have in a great degree ceased to operate. These 
habits, at length, are giving way. So many hands have so 
long been employed to pull away foundations, and so few to 
repair the breaches, that the building totters. So much 
enterprise has been displayed in removing obstructions iErom 
the current of human depravity, and so little to restore them, 
that the stream at length is beghming to run. It may be 
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fltopped now, but it will soon become deep, and broad, and 
lapid, and irresistible. 

The crisis, then, has come. £j the people of this genera- 
tion, — by ourselves, probably, — the amazing question is to be 
decided, whether the inheritance of our &thers shall be pre- 
served, or thrown away ; whether our Sabbaths shall be a 
delight, or a loathing; whether the taverns on that holy 
day shall be crowded with drunkards, or the sanctuary of 
God with humble worshippers; whether riot and profismity 
shall fill our streets, and poverty our dwellings, and convicts 
our jails, and violence our land, or whether industry, and 
temperance, and righteousness, shall be the stabihty of our 
times; whether mild laws shall receive the cheerful sub* 
mission of freemen, or the iron rod of a tyrant compel the 
trembling homage of slaves. Be not deceived. Human 
nature in this nation is like human nature everywhere. All 
actual difference in our favor is adventitious, and the result of 
our laws, institutions, and habits. It is a moral influence 
which, with the blessing of God, has formed a state of society 
80 eminently desirable. The same influence which has formed 
it is indispensable to its preservation. The rocks and hills 
of New England will remain till the last conflagration ; but, 
let the Sabbath be profaned with impunity, the worship of. 
God be abandoned, the government and religious instruction 
of children be neglected, and the streams of intemperance be 
permitted to flow, and her glory will depart. The wall of 
fire will no more surround her, and the munition of rocks 
will no longer be her defence. But, 

8. K we do neglect our duty, and suffer our laws and 
institutions to go down, we give them up forever. It is easj 
to relax, easy to retreat, but impossible, when the abomi|)a* 
tion of desolation has once passed oyer, to rear again th^ 
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prostrate alturs, and gather again the fragments, and bidid 
np the ruins of demolished institutions. Neither we nor our 
children shall ever see another New England, if this be 
destroyed. All is lost irretrievably, when the landmarks are 
onoe removed, and the bands which now hold us are once 
broken. Such institutions, and such a state of society, can 
be established only by such men as our fathers were, and in 
such circumstances as they were in. They could not have 
made a New England in Holland. They made the attempt, 
but fidled. Nowhere could they have succeeded, but* in a 
wilderness; where they gave the precepts^ and set the 
example^ and made and executed the laics. By vigilance, 
and prayer, and exertion, we may defend these institutions, 
retrieve much of what we have lost, and perpetuate a better 
state of society than can elsewhere be made by the art of 
man. But, let the enemy come in like a flood, and overturn, 
and overturn, and no place will be found for repentance, 
though it be sought carefully, with tears. 

4. If we give up our laws and institutions, our guilt and 
misery will be very great. 

We shall become slaves, and slaves to the worst of mas- 
ters. The profane and the profligate, men of corrupt minds, 
and to every good work reprobate, will be exalted, to pollute 
us by their example, to distract us by their folly, and 
impoverish us by fraud and rapine. Let loose fitmi whole- 
some restraint, and taught to sin by the example of the great, 
a scene most horrid to be conceived, but more dreadful to be 
experienced, will ensue. No people are more fitted to destruc- 
tion, if they go to destruction, than we ourselves. All the 
daring enterprise of our countrymen, emancipated from moral 
restraint, will become the desperate daring of unrestrained 
sin. Should we break th^ bands of Christ, and cast his 
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cords from us, and begin the work of self-destruction, it will 
be urged on with a malignant enterprise which has no 
parallel in the annals of time, and be attended with miseries 
Buch afl the sun has never looked upon. 

The hand that overturns our laws and altars is the hand 
of death unbarring the gate of Pandemonium, and letting 
loose upon our land the crimes and the miseries of hell. 
Even if the Most High should stand aloof, and cast not a 
single ingredient into our cup of trembling, it would seem to 
be full of superlative woe. But he will not stand aloof As 
we shall have begun an open controversy with him, he will 
contend openly with us; and never, since the earth stood, 
has it been so fearful a thing for nations to fall into the hands 
of the living God. The day of vengeance is in his heart ; 
the day of judgment has come ; the great earthquake which 
is to sink Babylon is shaking the nations, and the waves of 
tiie mighty commotion are dashing upon every shore. Is 
this, then, a time to remove foundations, when the earth 
itself is shaken 7 Is this a time to forfeit the protection of 
God, when the hearts of men are faihng them for fear, and 
for looking after those things which are coming on the earth ? 
Is this a time to run upon his neck, and the thick bosses of 
his buckler, when the nations are drinking blood, and feint- 
ing, and passing away in his wrath? Is this a time to 
throw away the shield of faith, when his arrows are drunk 
with the blood of the slain ; to cut from the anchor of hope, 
when the clouds are collecting, and the sea and the waves are 
roaring, and thunders are uttering their voices, and light- 
nings blazing in the heavens, and the great hail is falling 
from heaven upon men, and every mountain, sea and island, 
is fleeing in dismay from the face of an incensed God? 

6. The judgments of Gt)d which we feel, and those which 
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impend, call for immediate repentance and reformation. Our 
country has never seen such a day as this."^ By oar sins 
we are fitted to destruction. God has begun in earnest bis 
work, his strange work, of national desolation. For many 
years, the ordinary gains of industry have, to a great extent, 
been cut off. The counsels of the nation have, to one part 
of it, been deemed infatuation, and by the other part, oracular 
wisdom ; while the action and reaction of parties have shaken 
our institutions to their foundations, debased our morals, and 
awakened animosities which expose us to dismemberment and 
all the horrors of civil war. But for all this his anger is not 
turned away, but his band is stretched out stilL On our 
seaboard are the alarms and the plagues of war. On our 
frontiers is heard the trumpet of alarm, mingling with the 
war-whoop of the savage, and the cries and dying groans of 
murdered families. In the south, a volcano whose raging fires 
and murmuring thunders have long been suppressed is now, 
with loud admonition, threatening an eruption. In the midst 
of these calamities, the angel of God has received oommis- 
sion to unsheath his sword, and extend &r and wide the work 
of death. The little child and the blooming youth, the 
husband and the wife, men of talents and usefulness, the 
ministers of the sanctuary and the members of the church of 
God, bow before the stroke, and sink to the grave. That 
dreadful tempest, the sound of which, till late, was heard only 
from a&r, as it was borne across the Atlantic, has at length 
begun to beat upon us ; and those mighty burnings, the smoke 
of which we have hitherto beheld from afer, have begun in 
our nation their devouring course. Nothing can avert the 
tempest, and nothing can extinguish our burning, but repent- 

* 1812. 
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aaoe and reformation ; for it is the tempest of the wrath of 
God, and the fire of his indignation. 

6. Oar advantages to achieve a reformation of morals are 
great, and will render our guilt and punishment proportion- 
ably aggravated, if we neglect to avail ourselves of them. 

We are not yet undone. The harvest is not past; the 
summer is not ended. There is yet remaining much health 
and strength, in many parts of our land. This State espec- 
ially is by its laws thoroughly furnished to every good work. 
Let our laws be executed, and we may live forever. Nor 
is their execution to be despaired of In every town in the 
State, the majority of the population are decidedly opposed, 
it is believed, to those immoral practices which our laws 
condemn ; and in most towns and societies it is a small 
tnifiority who corrupt with impunity the public morals. Let 
the friends of virtue, then, express their opinions, and unite 
their influence, and the laws can be executed. Crimes will 
become disgraceful, and the non-execution of the laws more 
hazardous to popularity than their faithful execution. The 
fnends of good morals and good government have it yet in 
their power to create a public opinion which nothing can 
resist.* The wicked are bold in appearance, but they are 
cowards at heart ; their threats and boasting are loud, but 
they are " vox et praeterea nihil. "f God is against them; 
their own consciences ai*e against them ; the laws are against 
them ; and let only the public opinion be arrayed against 
them, and five shall chase a thousand, and a hundred shall 
put ten thousand to flight. 

♦ The writer has lived to see that a new moral power must be applied by 
Sabbath-schools, revivals of religion, and Bible, tract, and missionary 
societies, before immoralities in a popular government can be suppressed 
by law. 

t Mere n<Hse, aad nothing else. 
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It is not as if we were called upon to make new laws, and 
establish usages unknown before. We make no innovation. 
We embark in no novel experiment. We set up no new 
standard of morals. We encroach upon no man^s liberty. 
We lord it over no man's conscience. We stand upon the 
defensive merely. We contend for our altars and our fire- 
sides. We rally around the standard which our &ther8 
reared, and our motto is, " the inheritance which they 

BEQUEATHED NO MAN SHALL TAKE FROM US." The execu- 
tive, legislative, and judicial departments of the government 
are in the hands of men who, we doubt not, will lend to the 
work of reformation their example, their prayers, their 
weight of character, official influence, and their active cooper- 
ation. And will not the clergy and Christian churches of all 
denominations array themselves on the side of good morals 
and the laws ? Will they not, like a band of brothers, and 
terrible to the wicked as an army with banners, contend ear- 
nestly for the precepts of the Gospel ? I£^ with such means 
of self-preservation, we pine away and die in our sins, we 
shall deserve to die ; and our death will be dreadful. 

7. But were our advantages fewer than they are, the 
Lord will be on our side, and will bless us, if we repent and 
endeavor to do our duty. 

He commands us to repent and reform; and what he com- 
mands his people to do, he will help them to accomplish, if 
they make the attempt. He has promised to help them. 
He always has given efficacy, more or less, to the £sdlMul 
exertions of men to do good. At the present time, in a 
peculiar manner does he smile upon every essay to do good. 
Not a finger is lifted in vain in any righteous cause; the 
result of every enterprise surpasses expectation; the grain of 
mustard becomes a tree, — the little leaven leavens the lamp. 
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The voice of Providence now is, "In the morning sow thy 
seed, and in the evening withhold not thy hand, for this and 
that shall both prosper." The God in whose help we confide 
is also our fethers' God, who remembera mercy to the thou- 
sandth generation of them that fear him, and keep his com- 
mandments. Within the broad circumference of this covenant 
we stand, and neither few nor obscure are the indications of 
his mercy in the midst of wrath. 

8. The work of reformation is already, it may be hoped, 
auspiciously begun. 

Though in some things there is a fearful declension of 
morals, which, if not arrested, will inevitably destroy us, yet 
it ought to be gratefully acknowledged, that in some respects 
our moral state has, for a considerable period, been growing 
better. The progress of civilization and religion has softened 
the manners of the people, and banished,- to a great extent, 
that violence of passion which ended in broils and lawsuits. 
Those indecencies, also, which too often polluted the inter- 
course of the sexes, and warred upon the best interests of 
society, have, to a great extent, given place to habits of 
refinement and virtue. Though at this time there be here- 
sies, that they which are approved may be manifest, there 
has never been in this State — perhaps never in the nation — 
a more extensive prevalence of evangelical doctrine. Great 
efforts have been made, also, and with signal succesd, to raise 
up a learned and pious ministry for the churches, from which, 
in time, a great reforming influence may be expected ; for the 
morals of a nation will ever hold a close alliance with the 
talents and learning, the piety and orthodoxy, of its clergy. 
The nupber of pious persons has, in the course of fifteen 
years, been greatly increased, and has been attended with a 
nose than correspondent increase of prayer. Those local 
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weekly associations for prayer which are now spread over our 
land are, most of them, of comparatively recent origin. 

In perfect accordance with this increased spirit of prayer, 
has been the effusion of the Holy Spirit, in the revival of 
religion. These revivals have been numerous, great, and 
glorious; and, blessed be God, they still prevail. Their 
reforming influence has been salutary beyond expression. 
Wherever they have existed, they have raised up the found- 
ations of many generations. They have done more than all 
other causes to arrest our general decline, and are this mo- 
ment turning back the captivity of our land. The churches, 
under their renovating influence, are beginning to maintain a 
n[K>re efficient discipline, and to superintend with more fidelity 
the religious education of their baptized children. The prin- 
ciples of infidel philosophy with respect to civil government, 
and the government and religious education of children, have, 
it is hoped, had their day, and are retiring to their own place, 
succeeded, happily, by the maxims of revelation and common 
sense. 

The missionary spirit which is beginning to pervade our 
land promises, also, an auspiciotts reforming influence. It 
teaches us to appreciate more justly our own religious privi- 
leges, and calls off the hearts of thousands from political and 
sectarian bickerings, to unite them in one glorious enterprise 
of love. Who, but the Lord our God, has created that exten- 
sive and simultaneous predisposition in the public mind to 
favor a work of reformation 1 Who, in this day of clouds and 
tempest, has opened the eyes of the people to reoognize their 
dependence upon God, and his avenging hand, in the judg- 
ments which they feel, and turned their hearts to seek him, 
to an unusual extent, by fasting, and humiliation, and prayer? 
Who, indeed, has poured out upon our land a. spirit of refivm- 
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atiian as retil, if not jet as universal, as the spirit of missions? 
The fact is manifest from the zeal of individuals, the reviving 
fiddUty of magistrates in various places, the addresses of eccle- 
siastical bodies, and the formation of general and local asso- 
ciations to suppress crimes, and support the laws and institu- 
tions of our land.* 

The Most High, then, has begun to help us. While his 
judgments are abroad, the nation is beginning to learn right- 
eousness. These favorable circumstances do by no means 
supersede the necessity of special exertion; but they are 
joyful pledges that our labor shall not be in vain in the Lord. 
They are his providential voice, announcing that he is wait- 
ing to be gracious ; and that, if we * ' hearken to him, he will 
soon subdue our enemies, and turn his hand against our 
adversaries ; that the haters of the Lord shall submit them- 

* A society was formed in Boston, on the 5th of February, 1813, entitled 
** The Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intemperance." The 
object of the society is stated to be, <* to discountenance and suppress the 
too frequent use of ardent spirits, and its kindred vices, profaneness, and 
gaming; and to encourage and promote temperance, and general morality. 
With a view to this object, the society will recommend the institution of 
auxiliary societies in different parts of the commonwealth ; and hold cor- 
respondence with other societies which may be instituted for the same 
general object. • 

** Besides the usual officers of a society, there is a board of counsel, con- 
sisting of eight persons, which is to act as the executive of the society, to 
make communications to the auxiliary societies, and to receive communi- 
cations from them ; to collect, combine, and digest facts, and general 
information, relating to the purposes of the society ; to devise ways and 
means for the furtherance of these purposes ; to apply the society's funds 
according to direction ; and, at each annual meeting, to report to the soci- 
ety their doings, a digest of the facts and general information which they 
may have o«llected, and such measures as they may judge suitable for the 
society to adopt and pursue. They shall hold stated quarterly meetings.** 
— Paiui|rfirf/or JJeirjuiry, 1818, pp. 418, 419, 420. 
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selves unto him, but that our time shall endure foreyer." 
Therefore, 

9. If we endure a little longer, the resources of the millen- 
nial day will come to our aid. 

Many are the prophetic signs which declare the rapid 
approach of that day. Babylon the great is &llen. The 
false prophet is hastening to perdition. That wicked one 
hath appeared, whom the Lord will destroy by the breath of 
his mouth and the brightness of his coming. The day of his 
vengeance is wasting the earth. The last vial of the wrath 
of God is running. The angel having the everlasting (Jospel 
to preach to men has begun his flight ; and, with trumpet 
sounding long, and waxing loud, is calling to the nations to 
look unto Jesus and be saved. Soon will the responsive song 
be heard from every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and 
people, as the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of 
many waters, and as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, 
Allelujah ! for the Lord Grod omnipotent reigneth. 

On the confines of such a day, shall we despair ? While 
its blessed light is beginning to shine, shall we give up our 
laws and institutions, and sink down to the darkness and 
torments of the bottomless pit ? 

10. But considerations before which the kingdoms of this 
world fade and are forgotten call us to instant exertion in the 
work of reformation. 

Every one of us must stand before the judgment-seat of 
Christ. Every one of us, as a friend or an enemy, shall live 
under his government forever. We shall drink of the river 
of pleasure, or of the cup of trembling. We shall sing the 
song of Moses and the Lamb, or lift up our cries with the 
smoke of our torment. The institutions in danger are the 

stitutions of heaven, provided to aid us in fleeing from the 
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wrath to come. The laws to be preserved are laws which 
have lent their congenial influence tb the immortal work of 
saving sinners. The welfere of millions, through eternity, 
depends, under God, upon their preservation. 

Ye parents, — which of your children can you give up to 
the miseries of a profligate life, and the pangs of an impeni- 
tent death ? Which, undone by your example, or negligence 
and folly, are you prepared to meet on the left hand of your 
Judge 7 Which, if by a miracle of mercy you should ascend 
to heaven, can you leave behind, to go away into everlasting 
punishment ? Call around you the dear children whom God 
has given you, and look them o'er and o'er, and, if among 
them all you cannot And a victim to sacrifice, awake, and 
with all diligence uphold those institutions which the good 
shepherd has provided to protect and save them. 

My fathers and brethren, who minister at the altar, — the 
time is short. We must soon meet our people at the bar of 
Gt)d. Should we meet any of them undone by our example, 
or sloth, or unbelief, dreadful will be the interview ! Shall 
we not lift up our voice as a trumpet, and do quickly, and 
with all our might, what our hands find to do 7 

Ye magistrates of a Christian land, ye ministers of Gx)d 
for good, — the people of this land, alarmed by the prevalence 
of crimes and by the judgments of God, look up to you for 
protection. By the glories and terrors of the judgment-day, 
by the joys of heaven and the miseries of hell, they beseech 
you, as the ministers of God, to save them and their children 
from the dangers of this untoward generation. 

Ye men of wealth and influence, — will ye not help in this 
great attempt to reform and save our land 7 Are not these 
distinctions talents, for the employment of which you must 
give an account to God 7 and can you employ them better 
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than to oonseerate them to the service of your generatkni by 
the will of God ? 

Let me entreat those unhappy men who haste to be rich by 
unlawfal means, who thrive by the vices and ruin of their 
fellow-men, to consider their end- How dreadful to yoa will 
be the day of death ! How intolerable the day of judgment ! 
How many broken-hearted widows, and fatherless children, 
will then lift up their voices, to testify against you. How 
many of the lost spirits will ascend fix)m the world of woe, to 
cry out against you, as the wretches who ministered to their 
lusts, and fitted them for destruction. In vain will you plead 
that, if you had not done the murderous deed, other men 
would have done it ; or that, if you had not destroyed them, 
they had still destroyed themselves. K other men had done 
the deed, they, and not you, would answer for it ; if they had 
destroyed themselves without your agency, their blood would 
be upon their own h^ds. But, as you contributed voluntarily 
to their destruction, you will be holden as partakers in their 
sin, and their blood will be required at your hands. Why, 
then, will you traffic in the souls and bodies of men, and bar- 
ter away your souls for the gains of a momentary life ? 

To conclude. Let me entreat the unhappy men who are 
the special objects of legal resta^nt to cease from their evil 
ways, and, by voluntary reformation, supersede the necessity 
of coercion and punishment. Why will you die? What 
fearful thing is th^e ih heaven, which makes you flee from 
that world? What fescinating object in hell, that excites 
such frenzied exertion to burst every band, and overleap 
every mound, and force your way downward to the chambers 
of death? Stop, I beseech you, and repent, and Jesus Christ 
shall blot out your sins, and remember your transgressions 
^re. Stop, and the host who follow your steps shall 
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torn, and take hold on the path of life. Stop, and the wide 
waste of sin shall cease, and the song of angels shall be heard 
again : '' Glory to God in the highest ; on earth peace, good 
will to men." Stop, and instead of wailing with the lost, 
you shall join the multitudes which no man can number, in 
the ascription of blessing, and honor, and glory, and power, 
to him that sitteth on the throne, and to the Lamb, for ever 
and ever. 

VOL. u. 10* 



SERMON IV. 

THE BUILDING OF WASTE PLACES. 

*' And they shall bnild the old wastes, they shall raise np the former deso- 
latioDS, and they shall repair the waste cities, the desolations of many 
generations." Isaiah 61 : 4. 

The text predicts the civil and reL'gious order which 
should succeed the restoration of the tribes from Babylon. 
During that long exile, many fields lay untilled, and many 
cities without inhabitant, — their walls broken down. The 
temple and the synagogues of the nation lay, also, in ruins. 
But *Hhey shall build,'' saith the prophet, " the old wastes." 
The fields shall be tilled, the cities inhabited, the temple 
rebuilt, and the worship of God restored. 

The prediction has .unquestionably a reference also to the 
latter day, and announces that great spiritual change which 
awaits the nations made desolate by sin. . In all lands the 
wastes shall be builded, — the wastes of Paganism, the 
wastes of Mahometanism, the wastes of Popery, the wastes 
of atheism and heresy. The accomplishment of this universal 
restoration will include the raising up of decayed churches, 
as well as the planting of new ones ; and will be accomplished, 
doubtless, by the charities and benevolent exertions of those 
religious communities which are blessed with the institutions 
of the Gospel. 

^e waste places of Connecticut, and the duty of building 
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them, will be the subject of consideration in this discourse.* 
That there are desolations in this State, will not be ques- 
tioned by any minutely acquainted with our circumstances. 
Not a few societies have ceased to hear those doctrines of the 
Gospel, by the instrumentality of which the Spirit of God 
awakens, converts, and sanctifies men. A number of churches 
have become feeble, and, by hard struggling, prolong jfrom 
year to year the enjoyment of divine institutions ; while some 
have long since fallen, and are now lying in utter desolation. 
The building of these wastes will include the propagation 
of the truth, the communication of strength to the feeble, and 
the restoration of fallen societies to the order of the Gospel. 
In the illustration of the subject, it is proposed to consider, 
I. The causes of these desolations. 
n. The means of restoring them. • 
m. The motives to immediate exertion for that purpose. 
I. The immediate causes are, evidently, the diffelrence of 
religious sentiment and worship which prevails, connected with 
a criminal indifference to the institutions of the Gospel. 

There is not, in the State, a town or parish unable to 
support the Gk)spel constantly, and with ease, provided all the 
families in the limits of each were of one heart and of one 
way to serve the Lord. But the property, in many societies, 
is divided between three or four different denominations, 
beside a part which the love of money and indifference to 
the Gospel wholly withdraw from the support of divine insti- 
tutions. The consequence is, the decline, and, in some cases, 
the entire subversion, of that religious order which our fathers 
established. 

* The remarks applied to this State are, with slight modification, appli- 
cable to New England generaUy ; but it is thought best to preserve tLe 
local references. 
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But bj what causes has this change in the religious 
opinions and habits of the people been accomplished? The 
fathers of Connecticut came here on purpose to establish and 
perpetuate that religious order which is still the prevailing 
order in the State. They were united in their views of 
doctrine and discipline, were strongly attached to the religious 
order they had established, and, with singular wisdom, pro- 
vided for its perpetuity. Believing godliness to be profitable 
to the life that now is, and ignorance and irreligion to be 
crimes against the State, they required by law every society 
to support the Gospel, and every family to contribute its pro- 
portion, and to attend statedly upon its ministrations. In 
the formation of a new settlement, even if it consisted of not 
more than twenty &milies, a minisier, a meeting-house, and a 
school-house, were deemed as indispensable as their own 
dwellings. Thus organized, for more than a century, Zion 
was a city compactly builded ; and friends and foes might, 
with different emotions, "go round about her, and tell her 
towers, and mark her bulwarks, and consider her palaces." 
By what causes, then, have these changes been accomplished 1 
The most efficacious are, doubtless, remote; have operated 
silently and slowly, and produced their results at periods so 
distant as almost to elude observation. 

In bringing them into view, no unkind feelings are 
indulged towards Christians of other denominations, and 
nothing disrespectful or injurious is intended; the importance 
of the subject requires the investigation to be conducted with 
the verity of the historian, and the fidelity of the surgeon, 
who wounds only to heal. 

A remote cause of our present wastes is to be found in a 
very great declension of vital piety in the churches, which 
took place many years ago. For more than one hundred 
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jtsTB, the pastors and churches of Connecticut were strictly 
evangelical; but, at length, different views concerning doc- 
trine began to prevail. This was occasioned by an alarming 
suspension, for many years, of the special influence* of the 
Spirit, and by the expedients of human wisdom to replenish 
the churches without the agency of God. One effect of this 
decline wa^, the introduction into the ministry of men who 
probably had never experienced the power of divine grace 
on their hearts, and who, of course, would be prepared by 
iiative feeling to oppose the doctrines of the Gospel. From 
such, nothing better could be expected than a cold, formal, 
unfaithful, unproductive ministry, and a gradual approxima- 
tion to another Gospel. Those precious truths which are 
the power of God to salvation were first omitted, and at 
length openly opposed. The consequence was, that *' the 
love of many waxed cold, and the ways of Zion mourned, 
because few came to her solemn feasts." Alarmed at the 
declining numbers of the church, and the corresponding 
increase of the unbaptized, our fathers, with pious intent, 
doubtless, but with a most unwarrantable distrust of God and 
dependence on human wisdom, introduced what has since 
been denominated the half-way covenant. According to the 
provisions of this anomaly in religion, persons of a regular 
deportment, though destitute of piety, might be considered as 
church-members, and offer their children in baptism, without 
coming to the sacramental supper ; for which piety was still 
deemed indispensable. The effect was, that owning the cove- 
nant^ as it was called, became a common, thoughtless cere- 
mony; and baptism was extended to all who had either 
sufficient regard to fashion or to self-righteous doings to ask 
it for themselves or for their children. As to the promises 
of educating children in the fear of the Lord, and submitting 
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to the discipline of the church, on the one hand, or of 
watchful care on the other, thej were alike disregarded, both 
bj those who exacted and bj those who made them. 
Others, alarmed by the same declension of numbers in the 
visible church, and leaning equally to their own understand- 
ing to provide a remedy, discovered, as they imagined, that 
grace is not necessary to the participation of either ordinance ; 
that there is but one covenant, the condition of which might 
be moral sincerity ; and that the sacrament of the supper, 
like the preaching of the Gospel, might be numbered among 
the means of grace for the conversion of the souL With 
these views, the doors of the church were thrown open, and 
all the congregation who coidd be were persuaded to come 
in. 

These innovations in church order, though resisted by 
many, and not introduced without considerable agitation, 
became at length almost universal throughout New England. 
The consequences were what might be expected, where 
sinners are countenanced in drawing near to Grod with their 
mouths, while their heart is removed far from him, and 
their fear towards him is taught by the precepts of men : 
they were, the annihilation of church discipline, and the prev- 
alence of Arminian feelings and opinions, mingled with the 
disjointed remains of evangelical doctrine. Without an 
absolute rejection of the doctrines of grace, the preaching, 
and the feeling, and the practice, to a great extent, were, 
" Do and live.^^ Good works and the dilatory use of means 
occupied the fore-ground, while the Holy Spirit waited at 
humble distance, to accomplish the little which remained to 
be done as the reward or promised consequence of antecedent 
well-doing. So alarming had this declension of vital piety 
become in the days of Cotton Mather, as to occasion the 
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memorable prediction, that, in forty years, should it progress 
as it had done, convulsions would 6nsue, in which churches 
would be gathered out of churches ; — a prediction afterwards 
signally verified. For, in the year 1740, it pleased the 
God of our fathers to visit the churches of New England by 
the special influence of the Holy Spirit. But this joyful 
event, which commenced the restoration of evangelical doc- 
trine and discipline, and planted the seeds of those revivals 
which still prevail, was, through the weakness of some and 
the wickedness of many, made the occasion of evils which are 
felt to this day. I allude to the opposition which was made 
to this work of God by the unconverted, the formal and the 
timid ; the prejudices it excited against a learned ministry 
and the Congregational order; the intemperate zeal it en- 
kindled; the separations it occasioned, which rent many 
churches, and laid the foundation for that diversity of religious 
opinion and worship which has so unhappily enfeebled some 
churches, and brought others to desolation. 

Until these separations, which a proper zeal and prudence 
on the part of the pastors might have easily prevented, the 
ancient external order of the churches remained, with but 
little variation or prejudice against it. The inhabitants of the 
same town or parish were of one denomination, and wor- 
shipped together in the sanctuary which their fathers had built. 
But now, driven from their ordinary course by a repulsion 
so violent, the separatist became, for a season, the subject of 
an enthusiasm which defied restraint and despised order. In 
these new societies awoke that spirit of proselytism which has 
outlived them, and those deep-rooted prejudices against a 
learned ministry, and those revilings of a hireling priesthood 
and the standing order, and those complaints of persecution, 
which have not wholly ceased to this day. Built up, how- 
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ever, by the zeal of an emergency, and destined to ultimate 
decay, they were still prevented, by a strong aversion, from 
coalescing with the regular churches, and, of course, laid the 
foundation, and furnished the materials, to build up the several 
denominations which now prevail in the State. 

A beginning having once been made, — a small society, of 
whatever name, being once established, — various causes would 
naturally contribute to perpetuate and enlarge it. All who 
were fond of novelty, and given to change, could now make 
experunent how it would seem to worship God in . some new 
way ; and every one who, by any means, became dissatisfied 
with his minister, or the deacon, or the church, or any mem- 
ber of the society, could take a speedy revenge, by going to 
another denomination. The covetous, constrained by law to 
pay, against their inclination, for the support of the Grospel, 
soon learned to plead a tender conscience, in order to save 
their money, and joined themselves to the denomination which 
could help them on to heaven at the least expense. 

As another cause of debility and desolation, may be noted 
the defections occasioned by the restoration of evangelical 
doctrine and discipline. The revivals of 1740 were the com- 
mencement of a reformation in this State, which has brought 
the churches back to the doctrines and discipline of our 
fathers. A change so great, however, and so contrary to 
human depravity, fortified as it was by custom, was not to be 
accomplished without resistance. Accustomed to the immu- 
nities of the half-way covenant^ and pleased with this self- 
righteous, dilatory method of preparation for heaven, the 
unconverted were alarmed at the demands of immediate 
repentance, and offended at the distinction which now b^an 
to be made between the righteous and the wicked. It was 
not till after nearly half a century of cox^troversj, in the 
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pK)gr«88 of which many churches were shaken, and many 
soeieties enfeebled, that the point became established, that a 
credible profession of religion is indispensable to church 
membership, and that the seals of the covenant are to be 
applied to none but the members of the visible church and 
their children. 

Another cause of desolation, more limited in its operation, 
but not less disastrous in its effects where it has operated, haa 
been, the timid policy of forbearing to preach plainly those 
doctrines which offend, and of shrinking from a^ vigilant, eflB- 
cient discipline in the church, lest these things should inter- 
rupt the peace and endanger the stability of the congregation. 
It has been called prudence ; but experience has shown it 
to be a prudence which, in the beginning, surrenders at 
discretion to the enemy, to keep him quiet; which substitutes 
policy for duty, and relies on temporizing expedients, instead 
of the protection and blessing of God, in the fearless per- 
formance of duty. The uniform effect has been, weak hands 
and a faint heart to the minister ; the loss of personal useful- 
ness, the suspension of divine influence, the decline of vital 
piety, immorality and error in the church, and impiety and 
licentiousness without ; until, at the death or dismission of 
the pastor, the church has become almost extinct, and the 
congregation is conducted to the verge of ruin. 

A later cause of decline and desolation has been the insidi- 
ous influence of infidel philosophy. The mystery of iniquity 
had, in Europe, been operating for a long time. The unclean 
spirits had commenced their mission to the kings of the 
earth, to gather them together to the battle of the great day 
of God Almighty. But when that mighty convulsion took 
place which a second time burst open the bottomless pit, and 
spread darkness and dismay over Europe, every gale brought 
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to our shores contagion and death. Thousands, at once, 
breathed the tainted air, and felt the fever kindle in the 
brain. A paroxysm of moral madness and terrific innova- 
tion ensued. In the frenzy of perverted vision, every foe 
appeared a friend, and every friend a foe. No maxims were 
deemed too mse to be abandoned, none too horrid, to be 
adopted ; no foundations too deep-laid to be torn up, and no 
Buperstructure too venerable to be torn down, that another, 
Buch as, in Europe, they were rearing with bones and blood, 
might be built. As the institutions of Connecticut, however, 
were built upon a rock, and were defended by thousands not 
yet bereft of common sense and moral principle, a few experi- 
ments evinced that such foundations could be shaken only by 
the slow progress of undermining. It remained, therefore, 
to extend the mania till it should subtract from their defence 
and add to the host of assailants a number sufficient to 
accomplish the work. With great feigned reverence, there- 
fore, were the Bible and catechetical instruction exiled fit)m 
the school. The polluted page of infidelity everywhere met 
the eye, while its sneers and blasphemies assailed the ear. 
The specious argument of leaving children uninstructed, that 
they might at a riper age choose their own religicm without 
bias, gave leisure for depravity to mature its alienating prej- 
udices, for lies to extend their influence, and for vicious 
habits to establish their unresisted dominion. The result was, 
a brood of infidels, and heretics, and profligates ; a generation 
prepared to be carried about, as they have been, by every 
wind of doctrine, and to assail, as they have done, our most 
sacred institutions. 

But the time at length arrived when all the prececUng 
causes were enlisted as auxiUaries merely, and invested with 
doable potency by political violence and alienation. 
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The origin and progress of these collisions of party need 
not be traced ; nor is it the object of this discourse to weigh 
the contending parties in the scales of justice, to ascertain 
their relative guilt, and measure out a retribution, — a work 
which belongs to God and the judgment of the great day. 
But the effects of this unhappy controversy have been such 
upon this once peaceful State, that the combatants on both 
sides have occasion to sit down and weep together over the 
desolations which the conflict has occasioned : for it has been 
keen and dreadful, and, like the varying conflict of battle, 
has marred and trodden down whatever has stood within 
the range of its commotion. On every field over which it 
swept, abiding traces are left of its desolating career, — fiimiUes 
divided, neighbors and friends embittered, ministers and people 
alienated, churches divided, and the numbers of seceding 
denominations multiplied, with all those bitter feelings which 
contention and wounds are calculated to inspire. At the 
present moment, there is scarcely an ecclesiastical society in 
the State which has not expeiienced a diminution of its num- 
bers, or a seceding denomination which has not been estab- 
lished or augmented by these political contentions. 

To the preceding causes must be added, if we speak the 
whole truth, the direct enterprise of religious denominations 
to augQient their numbers. 

Feeling as all minorities ever have felt, and impatient to 
exchange the inconveniences of weakness for the advantages 
attached to numbers, and confident, as all denominations are, 
of being exactly right, a deceitful heart might easily mistake 
the combined impulse of proselyting zeal and restless ambi- 
tion for unmingled zeal for the Lord of hosts ; and might 
verily think that many things ought to be done to pull down 
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the standing order ; which things, also, as the circnmstances 
of the times have &yored, have been done. 

The operation of all these causes has been greatly &Gil- 
itated bj the change made in the law for the support of the 
Gospel, in order to accommodate it to the changes in religions 
opinion which had gradually taken place in the State. It 
was the fundamental maxim of the fathers of this State, that 
the preaching of the Gospel is, in a civil point of view, a 
great blessing to the community, for the support of which all 
should contribute, according to their several ability. This 
law, while the inhabitants of the State were all of one 
religious creed, was entirely eflBcacious, and secured to the 
people of the State at least four times the amount of 
religious instruction which has ever been known to be the 
result of mere voluntary associations for the support of the 
Gospel.* 

* It has been said that the Gospel will support itself, and that cIyU 
laws haye nothing to do with the support of the Gospel. If it be meant 
that the Gospel will exist in the world though we should neglect to support 
it in Connecticut, it is true ; but, if the meaning be, that God will con- 
tinue to us a faithful ministry and bestow his blessing upon it, though we 
should withhold the means for its competent support, it is not true. The cer- 
tain continuance of the Gospel in the world no more insures its continuance 
where the proper means are neglected, than the certain continuance of seed 
time and harvest in the world proves that the people of Connecticut may 
neglect to plough and sow, and still expect an abundant harvest. 

And with respect to the manner in which religious instruction shsdl be 
provided, no plan has ever yet been adopted so effectual as legislative pro- 
visions, which shut out individual discretion, and require every man to pay 
for the support of the Gospel according to his j)roperty. The experiment 
has been fairly made, on our right hand and on our left, of what may be 
expected from voluntary associations and contributions for the support of 
divine institutions ; and the result is, that at least four times more 
religious instruction is secured by legal provision, than has ever been pro- 
vided to any considerable extent by voluntary discretion. £ven in this 
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But, at length, the multiplicatioii of other denominatioiiB 
demanded such a modification of the law as should permit 

State, since the eyasion of the law has become practicable and common, 
the amount of religious instruction provided by themselves by that portion 
4>f our population who have reserved to their own discretion what they 
will give, has dwindled in nearly the same proportion. One Sabbath in 
three is probably about the medium amount of religious instruction which 
they think fit to provide for themselves or their families; or, to use their 
own language, which the Gospel ** provides for itself." This, too, is falling 
off, in the face of a general contrary example, and in spite of antecedent 
education and habit. What, then, is to be expected from the next genera- 
tion, and what is to be the destiny- of this State and its institutions, should 
an increasing portion of our population grow up in such comparative igno- 
rance ? If any portion of the instruction which God has provided for men 
is important, the whole is proportionably more important. If one Sabbath 
in three is important, each of the other two is equally important ; if a 
total loss of Sabbaths would be a calamity, the loss of two out of three is a 
calamity of equal relative amount ; if two Sabbaths' instruction lost is of 
no consequence, the one Sabbath enjoyed is of no consequence, and the 
Sabbath itself is good for nothing. So far as religious instruction on the 
Sabbath is the cause of religious knowledge and of moral habits, nothing 
can be anticipated but the increase of ignorance, and irreligion, and immor- 
ality, in proportion to the decline of the means of instruction and restraint. 
Nor is this all ; the families who have worship to attend only one Sabbath 
in three will not attend that Sabbath as punctually as those who attend 
statedly upon weekly instruction. Two Sabbaths of indolence, and va- 
grancy of thought and conduct, will more than dissipate the instruction 
and effieice the impression of the third. No community and no family, by 
observing only one Sabbath in three, can hold their own against the car- 
rent of depravity and the power of temptation. 

If these views are correct, it is deplorable to witness with what thought- 
lessness and disregard of consequences men will cut themselves off, and 
cut off their families, and, by consequence, successive generations of pos- 
terity, from at least two-thirds the amount of that religious instruction and 
restraint which God has provided to bless them in time, and to qualiiy 
them for heaven. All this would be lamentable, if the remaining portion 
of instruction was as good in matter and manner as the whole which th^ 
have abandoned. But, in the feverish haste of revenge, or the narrownCM 
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every XDan to worship God according to the dictates of his 
conscience, and compel him to pay only for the support of the 
Grospel in his own denomination. The practical effect has 
heea to liberate all conscientious dissenters from supporting 
a worship which they did not approve, — which the law 
intended ; and to liberate a much greater number, without 
conscience, from paying for the support of the Grospel any- 
where, and progressively to diminish the amount of religious 
instruction and moral influence in the State, — a thing which 
the law did not intend. While it accommodates the conscien- 
tious feelings of ten, it accommodates the angry, revengeful, 
avaricious, and irreligious feehngs of fifty ; and threatens, by 
a silent, constant operation, to undermine the deep-laid found- 
ations of our civil and reUgious order. 

The vital principle of our system, that every man shall pay 
according to his property for the support of religious instruc- 
tion, as a public civil benefit, and for the preservation of mor- 
als and good order in the State, is gone. Every man who 
chooses to do it withdraws, by a little management, his whole 
tax from the support of the Gk)spel ; and the result is lament- 
ably manifest, in the multiplication of feeble societies and 

of avaricious sayings, how little is thought of the importance of truth ! ! 
't is enough to make angels weep^ to see whole families of precious, immor- 
tal children, unconscious of their doom, cut off at once, bj this rash act of 
a father, from the hearing of the truth, to fsonish by hearing nothing, or to 
be poisoned by hearing error. ! how wiU such rash deeds appear in the 
day of judgment, when the wretched father, undone by his foUy, shall find 
himself surrounded by his family, ruined by his anger, or destroyed by his 
parsimony ! How must their agony torture him, and their cries harrow 
up his soul ! What imprecations, from a long line of descendants, will 
assail his ears, and what anguish wring his heart, while he goes away with 
them into everlasting punishment, ** ^here their worm dieth not and their 
fire is not quenched ! " 
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waste places. It has taught also the malicious and the irre- 
ligious the art of breaking down societies, and multiplying, 
by design, our desolations. 

The last cause which I shall mention is the remedy whieh 
has too often been applied to rescue declining congregations, 
and raise waste places. The common policy has been, to settle 
a minister upon an incompetent salary, with the expectation 
that he will support himself, in part, by his own exertions ; 
and the consequence, which might have been anticipated, has 
usually been, that the habit of worldly care, which necessity 
began, becomes a habit of worldliness which, in some casea, 
renders the ministry a secondary consideration. Gain is sub- 
stituted for godliness, and preaching the Gospel becomes a 
convenient auxiliary in the system of accumulating money. 
The man has become a thriving farmer, an able schoolmaster, 
a sagacious speculator, but has long since ceased to be a &ith- 
ful minister of Jesus Christ. His thoughts, his heart, his 
time, are devoted to secular pursuits, while, with his lips only, 
he deals out, one day in seven, cold commendations of that 
religion whose interests he betrays. But the more common 
effect is, that his ministry embarrasses his worldly enterprise, 
and his worldly enterprise his ministry, so much, that both 
become comparatively unfruitful. He cannot pursue his 
worldly business to the best advantage, because he is a min- 
ister; and he cannot pursue the work of the ministry to advan- 
tage, because he is a farmer. The combined result is, a bare 
support, with a double tax of care ; few books, and no leisure 
to read them ; little time for study, and that of little value, 
from the impossibility of putting in requisition, at a moment's 
warning, the resources of a mind vexed with ceaseless per- 
plexities, and long since a stranger to habits of study. He 
laments his situation, longs to devote himself to his work, 
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hopes for better days, while every year brings new conviction 
that they will never come. In this unequal straggle, his days 
of improvement pass away ; his mind is undisciplined, his 
heart cold and formal, his sermons unpopular abroad,, and 
irksome at home. He neglects to visit his people, for he has 
no time; he neglects meetings for prayer, and the main-spring 
being removed, all the movements which are the life of reli- 
gion stop. In proportion, also, as he does less for his people, 
he loves them less, and their affection for him declines in the 
same degree ; and now sectarians, with flaming zeal, break in 
upon his charge, and preach, and pray, and visit, and do just 
those things to alienate his people which ought to have been 
done to attach them to himself, and to one another. Alarmed 
at this furious onset, he hurls from the pulpit unavailing 
invectives against the foe, and makes some feeble exertions to 
prevent a defection, which hard names will only extend. But 
it is all too late ; the kind attention, by which he might once 
have bound his people to himself forever, has been exhibited 
by a stranger, who has stolen away their hearts by an irre- 
trievable delusion. And, now, his little salary presses hard 
upon the diminished number of his people, is poorly paid, 
and operates as a constant temptation to increased defection. 
Alarmed at their danger, his people complain that he does not 
visit them, and take pains to hold the congregation tog^er ; 
and he, in return, complains that they have not enabled him 
to do it, by providing for him a competent support, or even 
by the punctual payment of the pittance stipulated. Com- 
plaint begets complaint, and crimination begets crimination, 
until, at length, the crisis arrives ; his people, weakened by 
defections, can no longer raise his little salary ; and he, by 
the most strenuous exertions, cannot do without it. Of course, 
a council is called, and the pastoral relation is dissolved. The 
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pastor, in the decline of life, with a large femily, goes an exile 
to the wilderness, or settles in some other declining church, 
to repeat the same experiment, and, unless death prevents, to 
witness the same result. The society, which, by a triiOing 
additional eflfort, might have commanded the whole time of 
their pastor, and become yearly stronger, have, by their 
injudicious parsimony, frittered away their strength, and 
brought themselves to desolation ; have dug their own grave, 
and lie down in it to awake no more. One-half the time of 
a minister who devotes his whole time to his appropriate 
work would be more efficacious, to build up a declining soci- 
ety, than all the scraps of time which any man, compelled to 
support himself in part, can possibly rescue from the toils 
and cares of worldly avocations. The success of a minister 
depends much, under God, upon the state of his mind and his 
heart ; a mind disciplined by study, and a heart warmed by 
action in his blessed work ; a state of mind and heart which 
cannot be preserved amid the distractions of care, and the^din 
of business, and which cannot be commanded for immediate 
use, the moment he sits down in his study, or steps from the 
world into his pulpit. 

It would be far better, where it can be done, that two feeble 
societies should unite in the competent support of one man, — 
commanding, between them, the whole time and all the talents 
of their pastor, — than to prolong, in both, a ministry without 
its appropriate duties and blessings, until both are brought to 
desolation. 

We are to consider, 

n. The means by which the wastes in this State may 
be built. 

And here suffer me to suggest, as a measure of great util- 
ity, not to the desolate merely, but to all the churches, the 
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occasional itineration of the stated pastors within the limits 
of each association^ and bj exchanges into other associations, 
and in different parts of the State. A ministry entirely 
migratory, though it possess some advantages, is defective; 
and so also is a ministry wholly stationary. A system which 
should retain all the benefits of stability, and at the same time 
avail itself of the peculiar advantages of itinerancy, would 
approach, it is believed, nearest to perfection. But such a 
system might, with the utmost ease, be established in this 
State. Partial experiments have been made already, and 
always with singularly happy effects. A religious enterprise 
of this kind breaks in upon the lethargy which is apt to 
invade the mind, too long conversant with the same place, 
objects, and duties. It creates a more minute and yet ex- 
tended knowledge of the state of the churches, and a stronger 
interest in their welfare ; while it awakens to new zeal and 
enterprise, among their own people, both those who itinerate 
and those who are cheered by their coming.* 

* Itinerations of the aboTe description have been repeatedly practised in 
both the associations of Litchfield county, and in every instance have been 
attended by the happiest effects. The revivals which prevailed in this 
county, from the year 1798 to 1800, were, in many instances, begun, and 
in all happily promoted, by the blessing of Qod upon isach. ItinerMions. 
In the State of New Jersey, also, two seasons of extensive re^rivals were 
begun by the blessing of God upon a similar system of special enterprise. 
Two ministers have, in all cases, been united in the same tour ; and lat- 
terly, the churches have had previous notice of the commencement and 
continuance of the tour, and have devoted a portion of time each evening, 
between the hours of seven and eight, to a concert of ucret prayer to 
God, for his blessing upon the enterprise ; and not unfrequentiy, while 
they have been yet speaking, the answer has been granted. In f^U oases 
the churches have been refreshed and animated by such visits, and a more 
extensive attention produced than would have been commanded by ordi- 
nary lectures. 
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For the special benefit of destitute, feeble congregations, 
a concert might be formed by ministers in the vicinity, which 
should extend to them a course of parochial visits once or 
twice a year; to which might be added a stated lecture, upheld 
by concert, once a month, and, in many cases, every week. 
Four ministers, by spending each one week in a vacant con- 
gregation, might catechize all the schools, and visit all the 
families, at least once a year ; and, by preaching only three 
lectures each, might convene the people twelve times a year, 
to be instructed and cheered by the preaching of the Gospel. 
How great would be the amount of instruction thus commu- 
nicated, and of religious and moral influence thus exerted ! 
What confidence would it inspire in the pastors of the church- 
es ; what affection would it create ; what gratitude awaken ; 
what opportunities to advise, and what influence would it give 
to ministers, to preserve and build up decayed congregations ! 
How benign, especially upon the rising generation, would be 
such gratuitous pastoral attentions ! How much iinpiety and 
immorality might be thus prevented ! What new views com- 
municated, what new desires awakened, what new hopes 
excited, what new habits formed ! To these instructions 
of the week might be added stated supplies, for some time, 
on the Sabbath, by the consent of surrounding churches. Is 
there a church in the State, blessed with a stated ministry, 
which would not rejoice to impart the bread of two Sabbaths 
to a destitute sister church ; or a minister who would not 
travel, once or twice a year, ten or twenty miles, to supply a 
vacancy? This measure alone would sensibly cheer the 
wastes of Zion, without the least pecuniary sacrifice, or any 
sacrifice which would not more than repay itself in the good 
done, and the satisfaction experienced in doing it. 

Another means of restoration may be found in the appoint- 
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ment of eyangelists, whose whole time shall be devoted to the 
preaching of the Gospel within the limits of feeble and desti- 
tate congregations. Their access to these wastes, and their 
contiifaanee in them, may be regulated by their own discretion; 
but, unquestionably, the time of several evangelists might be 
as profitably employed in this State as in any region to which 
missionaries are sent. How much might they do to cheer the 
pious, to encourage the desponding, to remove misconceptions, 
to eradicate prejudices, to promote revivals and the reforma- 
tion of morals, and thus to prepare the way for the established 
order of the Gospel ! The impulse thus given might suffice, 
in many cases, to produce a speedy, spontaneous resurrection; 
for of many a sister church we trust it may be said, '' She is 
not dead, but sleepeth." 

To the labors of evangelists must probably be added, in 
some cases, a permanent stated supply, until the work of 
restoration be consummated. It is a long-continued action of 
inauspicious causes that has occasioned desolations in certain 
cases, and nothing but a stated, counteracting, salutary influ- 
ence, can build them up. 

As to the means of supporting evangelists, and stated sup- 
plies, a portion of the expense, and probably a portion annu- 
ally increasing, would be cheerfully borne by the people who 
are blessed with these ministrations. For another item : let 
each association in the State open a treasury for th^ purpose, 
and each church in the association cast into it one sacra- 
mental contribution a year, enlarged as it would readily be 
for that purpose, and the amount would employ constantly 
several evangelists, to cheer the wastes, and cause the heart 
of the desolate to sing. This single measure would, ultimately, 
though slowly, raise up the foundations of many generations. 
It would, command, however, but a small portion of the 
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resources which would readily be furnished, and would defer 
needlessly a consummation so devoutly to be wished. A 
general society might, therefore, be formed, for the special 
purpose of building up the wastes of the State ; or, should it 
be judged most expedient, the missionary society of the State 
might be authorized to hold moneys, and the several congre- 
gations to make annual contributions, for that purpose. The 
manner may be a subject of deliberation at the proper time ; 
but that funds can be raised to help the desolate, — that our 
ruins can be built, and must be built, — does not admit of a 
doubt. In a few years, should no calamity defer the enter- 
prise, every waste may be built ; and the funds raised for this 
purpose be consecrated to the benevolent work of building the 
wastes of other States, and other lands. 

To the preceding means may properly be added, for 
the purpose of preservation, as well as restoration, the 
special enterprise of ministers in the performance of pastoral 
duties. 

This will include the particular regard of each pastor to 
the wastes within his own limits. Many causes conspire to 
interrupt the attention of distant villages and neighborhoods 
to the public worship of God, and to introduce a relaxation 
of religious and moral order. To counteract these effects of 
local circumstances, occasional visits and the prea<5hing of 
lectures are indispensable. Such attention is an act of justice 
to the distant districts of a congregation, who pay equally for 
the support of the Gospel, and cannot, without some such 
attention, be made equally partakers of its blessings ; it con- 
ciliates affection also, and binds the extremities of a congre- 
gation to the sanctuary of their fathers, by stronger ligaments 
than can otherwise be found. It is a means of preservation, 
too, which, if not employed by ourselves to unite, will 

VOL. II. 12 
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in&lliblj be employed bj others to alienate and divide. 
Great benefits have been found to accrue from weekly lec- 
tures in different districts of the congregation. They con- 
tribute very much to keep alive the attention of the people 
to the subject of religion, and afford to the pastor opportunity 
of becoming more intimately acquainted with his flock, as 
well as of approaching their consciences in a more plain and 
yet forcible manner. Such assemblages of districts promote 
kind affections among themselves, accommodate the aged and 
the feeble, and call up the attention of many to the subject 
of religion, and allure to the sanctuary of Gk)d many who 
otherwise might have slept away the day of grace. 

We may not, in this plaice, omit to add pastoral visits, as 
among the best of ministerial duties for the preservation of 
the church. 

There is no congregation where they may not, with pru- 
dence, be introduced ; and, usually, with the most ardent 
approbation of the people. In their progress, the pastor 
enters every family of his charge, the rich and the poor alike, 
to pray with them, catechize the children, inquire after the 
spiritual welfare of all, and to communicate such advice, 
exhortation or reproof, as the circumstances of each femily 
shall demand, and his own discretion dictate. Such visits 
may, unquestionably, be ranked among the most efficacious 
labors of a minister for the salvation of his people. They 
increase greatly his affection for them. They make him 
acquainted with the children of his charge, and furnish a 
minuteness of information not otherwise to be obtained, and 
without which he could not be qualified to give to every one 
his portion in due season. They will occupy, indeed, con- 
siderable time ; but, by fiirnishing a variety of interesting sub- 
'ects, and increased facilities of composition, they will redeem 
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as much time as they occupy. Any man will be able to 
preach better on the Sabbath, after visiting his people two 
days in the week, than he would be, had his whole time been 
devoted to study. He will then have an object while he 
writes, and when he speaks ; and will write and speak with an 
animation which nothing but a deep interest in his subject 
can inspire. 

To parochial visits it will be proper to add an efficient 
system for the instruction of children and young people in the 
doctrines and duties of religion. 

It would seem proper, where the season will permit, that 
the children of the congregation (who ought, all of them, as 
far as possible, to attend public worship) be catechized by a 
committee of the church, in the interval of public worship ; 
and that stated catechetical examinations of all the children 
of the congregation be attended by the pastor and a commit- 
tee of the church at least semi-annually, and, if practicable, 
quarterly. =^ 

It is also unspeakably important, that a system of reli- 
gious instruction adapted to the age and altered feelings of 
young people be provided, to succeed the shorter catechism. 
In most cases, the whole system of religious instruction 
by the church and by parents ceases with the period of child- 
hood. 

A species of false shame renders young people reluctant to 
repeat the catechism, it being regarded as a badge of child- 
hood ; and no alternative being provided, they stay at home, 
forget what they have learned, and efface, by the dissipating 
influence of levity, the serious impressions of early life. For 

* Since this was written, the system of Sabbath-schools has more than 
realized all that at the time had been asked or thought 
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ft long period, they escape from pastoral inflnence; some 
become irreligious and dissolute, and never return ; and none 
return, until the Spirit of God revives the tender feelings of 
childhood, and brings into the fold his wandering lambs. 

A system of instruction is needed, therefore, suited to the 
age and altered circumstances of youth, which shall prevent 
their breaking the bands of Christ, and keep them unceas- 
ingly witliin the reach of exhortation and pastoral influence. 
The period when their education has ordinarily ceased is 
precisely the period when it is most needed, when its influence 
for their conversion would be most hopeful, and their emanci- 
pation from its restraint the most perilous.* 

Wo have only to add to the list of means for the restora- 
tion of decayed churches and congregations, earnest prayer 
among the churches, for the outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon these desolations, and the revival of religion. It is by 
revivals only that the waste places in this State can be effect- 
ually built up ; and all the preceding means are to be 
employed with a direct reference to a revival of religion. 
But no means will avail without the special power of (Jod 
to render them effectual. The Lord (Jod Almighty must 
build the old wastes among us by a high hand, and an out- 
stretched arm ; but for all this will he be inquired of by the 
churches to do it for them. And where the preceding course 
of exertion is adopted, and followed by the united supplica- 

* This continued attention of young people to religious instraotion, and 
this salutary access of their pastor to them, has been succeasftdly aooom- 
plished, in some instances, by youthful libraries and moral schools ; some- 
times, by stated lectures for the exposition of the catechism ; and recently, 
perhaps in the highest degree, by means of the Biblical Catechism of Mr. 
Wilbur, and the associations of young people which it has occasioned, for 
the purpofle of gaining an acquaintance with the Bible. 
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tions of the churches for the blessing of God, with exultation 
we may announce, ^' The time to &vor Zion has come ; for 
thy servants take pleasure in her stones, and &yor the dust 
thereof." 

in. The motives to immediate exertion for the purpose of 
building the old wastes now claim our attention. 

1. It is the duty of churches to help decayed sister 
churches to rise. 

Particular churches are not organized for their own edifi- 
cation exclusively, but for mutual assistance and cooperation 
in building up the Redeemer's kingdom. The Gospel recog- 
nizes no independent churches. All are the subjects of one 
kingdom, to whose .prosperity they are mutually devoted. 
All are citizens of one city, assailed by a common enemy, 
and associated for the common defence. All are members 
of the same family, bound together by a common interest, and 
by common ties of blood. All are members of one body 
united in a common head, from which all the body, knit 
together by joints and bands, and having nourishment minis- 
tered, increaseth with the increase of God. There is a fellow- 
ship of churches which Jesus Christ has constituted, and 
relative duties which ho has enjoined. These duties are, 
sympathy in joy and sorrow, counsel, admonition, and pecuni- 
ary aid, as circumstances may require. It is not a matter of 
discretion, then, whether the churches of Connecticut shall 
help feeble sister churches. They are bound to do it. In 
becoming churches, they have assumed a relation to each 
other, the duties of which are as plain and as indispensable as 
the duties of husband and wife, or parent and child. Accord- 
ing to our ability, we that are strong are bound to help the 
feeble. Is it our duty to minister to the hungry the bread 
that perisheth, — and can we be at liberty to withhold the 

VOL. n. 12* 
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bread of life ? Are we bound to do good unto all men as we 
have opportunity, — and may we yet overlook the household of 
£Bdth '} Are the members of the same church bound to look, 
not every man on his own things, but every man, alsa, on the 
things of others, — and may churches contract themselves 
within their own selfish circumference, regarding with a cold 
heart and an unhelping hand the necessities of other 
churches ? If there be no love to God in the individual pro- 
fessor, who hath this world's goods, and shuttedi up his 
bowels of compassion against a needy brother, can churches 
practise towards churches the same hard-hearted parsimony, 
and be guiltless ? or must we draw the alarming inference, 
that the love of God dwelleth not in churches, if they dis- 
regard the afflictions of destitute churches, and withhold the 
necessary aid ? Is it our duty to send the Gospel to the 
destitute in the new settlements in other States, and to the 
heathen in other lands ; and can we be at liberty to witness, 
as idle spectators, the extinction of sister churches, and the 
return of heathenism at home ? 

The primitive churches understood the -relative duties of 
churches, as we have explained them. The whole primitive 
church was one great association for charitable purposes, and 
exerted for centuries, and in the midst of persecution, a 
boundless enterprise to propagate the Gospel. They gave, 
not to support preachers only, but to support preachers and 
hearers also, whom persecution had made desolate. The same 
sympathy and efficacious charity distinguished the churches 
of the reformation. And when our fathers came to this land, 
they, being many members, were yet one body. A strong 
sympathy made them partakers of each other's joys and 
sorrows. ** Then might be seen magistrates and ministers 
er, in way of advice ; ministers and ministers cleaving 
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together, in the way of communion ; churches and churches 
together, in way of consultation, by greater and less synods ; 
magistrates and ministers and their people together, umt- 
ing hands iand hearts in the common cause, breathing a 
public spirit, and conspiring with holy zeal and vigor to 
advance the kingdom of Christ. Oh, the uniting glory then 
manifest ! Grace, ruling and ordering both rulers and 
people under the glorious banners of true Gospel holy love. 
Then were colonies united and courts united, magistrates 
united and ministers united, churches united and plantations 
united.''* 

The consociation of the churches of this State in the year 
1708 is an express recognition of the relation which churches 
bear to each other according to the Gospel, and a voluntary, 
implied engagement to fulfil towards each other all righteous- 
ness. Nor have the feeling or the duties of this relation 
utterly ceased ; but they are feeble and limited in their prac- 
tical influence. Sister churches have been overrun with 
error, — divided, broken down, and even annihilated; and 
nothing but good advice and good wishes has been interposed. 
Instead of a general lamentation that a light in Israel should 
be put out, it is not known to many churches that such 
calamities have come upon us. But they have come. There 
ore grievous desolations in this State: societies might be 
named where the church is extinct, and the house of Gt)d in 
ruins; the blasts of winter rave through it, the flocks of 
summer find a shelter in it, the Sabbath is a holiday; 
the authority of revelation has ceased with many, and, by 
othera, is employed to sanction doctrines not less destructive 
than atheism. Preachers are patronized whose object is to 

* Charoh*« Fast Sermon, page 14. 
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keep the audience laughing, by ridiculing the ministers and 
the doctrines of the Gospel. A revival of religion would be 
regarded with as virulent enmity as Jews or Pagans regarded 
Christianity. There are districts as far from heaven, and 
(without help) as hopeless of heaven, as the pagans of Hin- 
dostan or China. Will the churches sleep over such ruins 7 
Can nothing be done to repair these desolations of many gen- 
erations ? 

2. Unless these desolations are built, they will become 
more desolate. 

The heart of man is desperately wicked ; and, freed from 
the restraints of religious instruction, will go on indefinitely 
from bad to worse. Where the restraints of religion cease to 
operate, the restraint of law will also be speedily unknown ; 
for the plain reason, that, in such communities, there will be 
none to execute the laws. The result will be intemperance, 
profane swearing, gambling, idleness, poverty, hatred, vari- 
ance, strife, disease, and woe. 

Were these temporal calamities the chief miseries of such 
desolations, their claim upon our Christian sympathy would 
not be small. But these are only the beginnings of sorrow. 
The bondage of corruption, commencing here, will extend 
through eternity. The career of iniquity, here begun, will 
hold on its unobstructed course, and never end. There is no 
bottom to the pit in which these wastes have begun to sink ; 
no limit to the woes which are before them, and little hope 
that they will, ever escape. The aged die with the measure 
of their iniquity full, and children are bom to fill up the 
measure of their fathers, until wrath, to the uttermost, como 
upon them. No revivals approach to burst the bands of 
wickedness, and proclaim liberty to the captive ; no day of 
hope dawna, no ray of light breaks in. There is no rain, 
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neither any dew upon them from heaven, and no breath of 
the Lord visits the bones, which are dry, very dry. Brethren, 
is there no help? Among all the churches in this State 
dwelling at ease, is there no eye to pity, no arm to save 1 

3. K these waste places are hot built, they will exert a 
powerful influence to create other wastos, and extend the 
scene of desolation. 

The inhabitants of neighboring towns exert no inconsidera- 
ble influence upon each other. The good encourage the 
good, and the bad countenance and strengthen the bad. By 
means of intercourse, their opinions, views and feelings, are 
interchanged ; the moral atmosphere of each is breathed by 
the other to an extent which will sensibly affect the m6ral 
system of both. Beside, each waste, like Babel, will yearly 
send out its host of emigrants, of many tongues, — strangers 
to the fear of the Lord, and furious in their opposition to our 
civil and religious order, and prepared to exert always a per- 
nicious, and sometimes, as circumstances favor, a fatal influ- 
ence, upon the town or society in which they reside. 

From these wastes also sally forth the infidel, seeking 
whom he may devour; the Universalist, to quiet profligates 
in sin, and multiply their number; the political empiric, to 
augment his party; and the sectarian of every name, to 
proselyte ; until a broad circumference arOund shall become 
as divided, and weak, and dissolute, as Babel itself Evil 
communications corrupt good manners. Their word eateth 
as doth a canker. A conflagration on the borders of a city 
is not more to be dreaded than a society bereft of the Gos- 
pel, emancipated from the fear of the Lord, and self-destroyed, 
is to be feared by neighboring societies. Facts, lamentable 
facts, may be found in this State, to justify these apprehen- 
sions. There are, at this moment, 'wasl^ ^<9d(^^^^^Cc£^^^v5i^» 
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precisely the kind of influence which we have ascribed to 
them. 

4. If the wastes among us are not built, they will under- 
mine, ultimately, the civil and religious order of the State. 

Our past unity and strength, in a civil point of view, have 
been owing to the very extended and happy coincidence of 
religious views and feelings in this State. Destroy this coin- 
cidence, and you disseminate the causes of jealousy and 
alienation, and multiply the difficulties of legislation. It was 
the conflict of religious competition that brought Charles to 
the block, and broke down, for a time, the strong government 
of England. And let the wastes in this State multiply, till 
one-third of the freemen shall care for no religion, a third 
attach themselves to various seceding denominations, and a 
remnant only walk in the old way, and the unity of our 
counsels and the vigor of our government would be gone. 
The business of legislation would become a scene of intrigue 
and competition, of religious and political ambition, of tem- 
porizing compromise, and bargain and sale. Each party 
would soon have its ambitious leaders, who would kindle the 
fire to warm themselves by, and cry persecution to seat them- 
selves in high places. Each party would be kept organized 
by demagogues for political use, and the fire of the State 
would go up to heaven as the smoke of a great furnace, and 
all our blessings would perish in the flames. But to such a 
state of things the multiplication of waste places will inevita- 
bly bring us. They are not warts merely, to mar the beauty 
of the face ; but cancers corroding the heart's blood, and fast- 
ening their fibres upon the vitals. The religious and civil 
order of this State commenced their existence together, and 
together they will live or expire. One was made for the 
T, or rather one was made by the other. Without tho 
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religious order, to form the conscience and establish the fear 
of the Lord, our civil institutions, which have stood almost 
two centuries, could not have endured a year. Let the ancient 
churches in this State, one after another, be broken down, 
and the doctrines which have purified and cheered them 
cease to be heard, and soon Connecticut will be Connecticut 
no more. Like! Esau we may seek carefully, with tears, 
what our folly has abandoned ; but no repentance will retrieve 
our ruin. Our laws, habits, and manners, are the result of 
our religion ; all other causes combined have not had so much 
influence; remove this master-spring, and every movement 
will stop, — bid the soul depart, and that moment will the 
body die. But who would risk the tremendous experiment ? 
Have our religious institutions been so barren of good to us, 
that we may hghtly trifle them away in search of better ; or 
is experimenting in religion so harmless a thing, that if the 
right form does not come out of the fire, we can restore the 
molten mass to its former uses ? No, — let the prevailing 
religious order of the State be once broken down, and it is 
gone forever. What injustice would this be to the dead ! It 
is not two hundred years since the forest waved where our 
towns now stand, and the war-whoop was echoed from the 
heavens. To these abodes of desolation our fathers came to 
plant these churches which now survive them, and to transmit 
those doctrines which now enlighten them, and to establish, 
unfettered by European usage, those institutions which might 
bless their posterity till the second coming of our Lord : and 
God was with them. They accomplished their work and 
went to heaven, leaving to their posterity only the labor of 
preserving what they had bequeathed. And now shall we 
listen to the siren tongue of charity, inviting us to substitute 
another order, and another Gospel ? And shall the cry of 
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bigotry prevent our contending eamestlj for their preserva- 
tion ? Shall the miner steadily pursue his work, and found- 
ations fidl, and desolations multiply, and no alarm be 
sounded, and no counteracting efforts be made 7 How could 
we answer it to God, should we do so ? How could we look 
our fathers in the face, should we meet them in heaven ? 

5. The time past is more than sufficient to have neglected 
our duty and slept over our dangers. For twenty years, a 
combination of inauspicious influence has been exerted, with- 
out cessation, upon the religious order of the State, with very 
little systematic influence in the way of self-preservation. 
We have trusted to our laws, to our habits, to the good sense 
of the people ; and, in common times, these might have suf- 
ficed. But on common times we have not fallen ; and, to 
meet the change, common exertions are not sufficient. Other 
religious denominations have not been inattentive to the 
increase and preservation of their churches, while we, unad- 
monished by circumstances, have kept on in the beaten track. 
Indeed, we have for so long a time borne patiently every 
assault, that to assail us is deemed a right, and resistance on 
our part, even in self-defence, is deemed persecution. With 
the loving speech of charity and toleration, the onset is made 
upon us ; but, if we open our lips, if we lift a finger, if we do 
not retreat and abandon to strangers the heritage. of our 
fathers, if we do not even help them to destroy us, the 
heavens are rent with the cry of bigotry and persecution. Is 
it not time, then, to awake to our duty, — that, by a vigorous 
enterprise, we may retrieve what is past, and stop the progress 
of decline ? The causes which have laid us waste are, many 
of them, still in operastion ; and, without a special counteract- 
ing influence, will not be confined to their present limits. 
Other churches T^ill become feeble, and the feeble desolate. 
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AmbiticNQ, covetousness, irreligion, revenge, and fidse zeal, by 
their oontinnal droppings, wiU wear away, piecemeal, ov 
finn foundations. The children of alienated iGunilies are 
multiplying, and their education, or want of it, are operating 
alike to change the character of the State. Their opinions, 
their property, their example, and their suffirage, will have its 
influence in every town, and upon all our public concerns, 
changing silently, and to a fatal extent, the civil, the moral, 
and the religious character of the State. 

A few words in the application of this discourse may prcq^ 
erly be addressed to the pastor elect. 

My Brother : 

From this discourse you perceive your duty to this people, 
and to the church of God. To you, though an earthen ves- 
sel, is committed that treasure which is able to enrich them 
forever. Upon your fidelity, under God, will depend their 
eternal destiny. To become fidthful, you must study. 
Neither talents nor piety will supersede the necessily of 
application. The mind must be disciplined, or it will lose its 
vigor ; it must receive, or it cannot communicate. Sermons 
must be studied, or they will be commonplace, pointless 
compositions. Unstudied written sermons are as much more 
intolerable than extemporary effusions, as methodical dulness 
is more irksome than immethodical zeal; for, as to matter, 
both will hang in even scales. But study is not all ; you 
must act. You must take care of the wastes in your own 
limits. You must be instant in season and out of season, to 
preach the Gospel to your people; calling together, from 
week to week, the different districts of your charge, to speak 
to them the words of eternal life. To you is committed the 
care of the lambs of this flock. Youi disAXQ\as>\i^ %s^ ^so^Kt- 
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priie, and inflnenoe, wl\ be the spring of that whole sjstem 
of religioas education, which, nnder (rod, most determine 
tlieir character for time and eternity. You are to catechize 
ihem, and to stimulate the church and every &mily in your 
dmrge to the work of religious education. It becomes you 
to acquire, as you easily may do, an all-pervading influence 
smong your people, under which they shall assume a charac- 
ter and stability such as they ought to possess. That pru- 
dence in a minister which would avoid difiiculties by doing 
nothing is pernicious. It is your duty to be active, and pru- 
dent too. It is not enough that your charge grows no worse ; 
you must be sadly deficient, if, without special hindrances, 
they do not grow better. But, to gain this all-pervading 
mfluenoe, you must love your people, and secure to yourself 
a reciprocal attachment ; and, to do this, you must be fiuthfal 
to them. You must know your flock, attend religious meet- 
ings, pray by the bed of the sick, visit mourners, and go fiom 
house to house, to teach them and to do them good. 

Such, brother, is the work in which you are about to 
engage. Do you shrink from such toil, — such exclusive con- 
eecraticm to your work ? Have you much collateral business 
of your own : a literary field to cultivate for &me, — a vine- 
yard of your own to till, and flocks to tend, for filthy lucre's 
sake ? Now, then, is the time to stop ; for it is better not to 
vow than to vow and not perform. If private Christians 
oannot serve God and mammon, much less can &itliful minis- 
ters of the Lord Jesus. But if your heart's desire is, to give 
yourself wholly to the Lord, and to know nothing among 
your people, save Jesus Christ and him crucified, — and if still, 
at times, the cankering thought arise. What shall I eat, and 
what 'shall I drink, and wherewithal shall I be clothed? — 

"^ brother, have fiuth in God. Behold the fowls of the air ; 
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for thejr sow iK>t, neither do they reap, nor gather into banit^ 
yet your heavenly Father feedeth them. Trust, Iheo, in the 
Lord, and do good, and verily thou shalt befed. For itis not 
merely a duly enjoined upon others, that they whidi preaioli 
the Gospel shall live of the Gospel, but a promise also given 
to his ministers, which Jesus will not &il to verify. Be 
&i11iful, then, to God and to your people. Give them yoor 
time, your talents, and your prayers. Let them know, firam 
experience, the blessings of a faithful ministry ; and Gk)d, I 
doubt not, will both incline and enable them to take care of 
you. 

You perceive, also, from what has been said, your duty to 
the church of God generally. No minister liveth for his own 
charge exclusively. An extended field lies open before him, 
to be cultivated by the joint labors of pastors and diurchei. 
To you, with others, will appertain a friendly care of yicaot 
churches and waste places. To you it belongs, as a guardian 
of the church, to attend statedly the several ecclesiastical 
meetings of the church, that you may know her interest, and 
afford your counsel and cooperation for the general good. 
Lidolence, or indifference, or worldly business, which pfO- 
jluces a neglect of ecclesiastical meetings, and of enterprise 
in the business of the church, will limit your influence to do 
good, diminish your zeal to do good, and subtract essentially 
from your stimulus to pastoral fidelity among your own peo- 
ple. Nor is your eye, or heart, or hand, to be confined to 
the narrow limits of an association. The State, the natikm, 
the world, demand your prayers, and charities, and enter- 
prise. Do you sink under such a weight 7 It is ^M>ng^ to 
crush an angel ; but, through Christ strengthening you, yon 
can do it all. • - : 
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The church and congregation in this place will now pennit 
a brief application of what has been said to themselves. 

We have heard, friends and brethren, with great satisJG&c- 
tion, of year high estimation of Gospel privileges, and of your 
very laudable exertions to avert from yourselves and your 
children the multiplied evils of becoming a waste jdace. 
Upon principles of policy, you have acted wisely. Upon 
principles of the strictest economy, you have acted a saving 
part; for, had you fallen, the tax of your vices had been 
more than four times the expense of supporting the €h)6pel. 
The tax of intemperance, of litigation, and of sickness, induced 
by the excesses which prevail where the (jospel does not 
restrain men, would grind you to the dust. '^ There is, diat 
withholdeth more than is meet, and it tendeth to poverty ;" 
and in no case is this proverb more strikingly verified than 
in those parsimonious calculations by which societies curtail 
to themselves the privileges of the Gospel. 

You perceive, brethren, from the sketch given in this dis- 
course, what your pastor is called to do ; and you cannot but 
perceive that your best good demands that all of it should be 
done, and that to do the whole will occupy every moment of 
his time. K, in reality, you were unable to support him, so 
that he might devote to your service his whole time, — in that 
case, could no help be derived from other churches, after tiie 
example of Paul, it might be his duty by his own hands to 
minister to his necessities. But if the same wisdom guide 
you which hitherto has seemed to prevail, you will see to it 
that tiie necessity be recU, and not imaginary ; the result of a 
natural and not a moral inability ; created by the providence 
of God, and not by that covetousness which is idolatry. As 
much as in you lieth, you will see to it that no avocatioiiB of 
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necessity divert him from those labors which your best good 
demands. 

It is a sad mistake, too often countenanced by ministers 
themselves, that small congregations are unable to support 
the Gospel ; when the &ct is, that no congregation is able to 
do without the Gospel : for the tax of desolation is four times 
as expensive as the tax which is requisite to support the 
institutions of religion. This is no fiction. Go to thos0 
societies which have judged themselves unaUe to sujqport 
the Gh)spel; — go to parents, and demand the items squan* 
dered by their prodigal children, beside breaking their hearts 
by their undutiful conduct. Gro to the tavern, on the Sabbath*^ 
day and on week-days ; attend the arbitrations, the courts^ 
the trainings, the horse-racings, and the midnight revels; 
witness the decayed houses, fences, and tillage, the falling 
school-house, and tattered children of barbarous manners; 
and then return to your own little paradise, and decide 
whether you will exile the Grospel, as too expensive to be sup- 
ported. K you are too poor to support the Gospel, you are, 
demonstrably, too poor to do without it ; — if the one would 
severely press you, the other would grind you to powder. A 
few &milies may thrive in waste places, but it will be upcm 
the vices of the rest ; the greater portion will be poor, and 
ignorant, and vicious. Do you demand how a poor peojde 
can support the Gospel? Let them first appreciate the 
privilege according to its importance ; and then let the &ther, 
and the mother, and the son, and the daughter, and the 
servant, lay, weekly, a hght tax upon their pride, and anotiber 
upon appetite needlessly gratified ; and add to these savings, 
another item acquired by some special effort for the purposCi 
and anotlier as €k)d shall have prospered their lawful industrY^ 
and the resuH of the whole would \)e «a ^xxxi^auc^ «Q!^p^« 

YQLr JX. 13* 
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Any ten fiunilies of ordinary property conld better afford to 
support the Gospel than to do without it. When societies 
calculate ^hat they can afford to give for the support of the 
Gospel, they go upon the supposition that what they do ^ye 
is BO much subtracted, annually, from the whole anoount of 
their income; a supposition which is utterly erroneous, — fin*, 
in bet, as it respects the diminution of property, they give 
nothing. The Gcspel is not a debtor to those who support 
it, but they are debtors to the Gcspel. It does not subtract 
from the property of a society, but adds to it more than it 
takes away. It is God himself who has said, '' Honor the 
Lord with thy substance, and with the first fruits of all thy 
increase : so shall thy bams be filled with plenty, and thy 
presses shall burst out with new wine." This duty of sup- 
porting the worship of God has not ceased with the Jewish 
dispensation, nor has this promise been repealed; and the 
whole providence of God, to this day, has been a practical 
confirmation of his faithfulness in its fulfilment. The Jews 
often distrusted this assurance, and robbed God to save their 
property ; but they were always reduced by the experiment 
They sowed much and brought in little ; and when it was 
gathered, God did blow upon it. The dew of heaven was 
stayed, and the earth did not yield her increase. " Te are 
cursed with a curse ; for ye have robbed me, even this whole 
nation. Bring ye all the tithes into the store-house, that 
there may be meat in mine house, and prove me now here- 
with, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a blessing, that there 
shall not be room enough to receive it. And I will rebuke 
the devourer for your sakes, and he shall not destroy the 
frnits of your ground ; neither shall your vine cast her firuit 
he time in the field^ saith the Lord of hosts, and all 
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nations shall call you blessed ; for ye shall be a delightsome 
laud, saith the Lord of hosts." * 

The same rule of administration is regarded still; the 
curse of HeaVen still fastens upon communities that despise 
the Gospel, and neglect its support. Their decline in outward 
prosperity is notorious ; and their restoration is no less 
manifest, when, convinced of their folly, they make a com- 
petent provision for the public worship of Gk)d. Nor is the 
fact mysterious, or miraculous; since the life of man, his 
health, his wisdom to plan and strength to execute, the life 
and vigor of his flocks and herds, every stalk of grain and 
every blade of grass, are in the hand of God. In ten thousand 
ways he can add to or subtract from your income. A fit of 
sickness, a broken bone, a profligate child, a vexatious law- 
suit, a dearth or a flood, a murrain among your cattle or a 
blast on your field, may cut off, at once, all your sacrilegious 
savings ; while his blessing can, in as many ways, make you 
rich, and add no sorrow with it. You may give, therefore, 
with an unsparing hand, as exigencies demand, for the sup- 
port of the Gospel ; and it shall be given unto you again, good 
measure, pressed down, and shaken together, and running 
over. Your cruise of oil shall not &il, and your barrel of 
meal shall not waste. 

My beloved brethren in the ministry: 

Permit me to address to you, also, a word of exhortation, 
on this interesting occasion. If the views we have taken in 
this discourse are correct, have we not occasion to blush and 
to tremble at our past deficiencies? But what shall we do? 
Weary of our Master's work, or disheartened by past delin- 
quency, shall we stop, and in despondency resign our com- 

•MalachiS: 9^12. 
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mission and abandon our work 7 Or shall we this day renew 
our ordination vows, and go home to our people, resolving, in 
the strength of the Redeemer, to do better for the time to 
oomel Which of us could bear to leave our work as it is, 
and go to judgment with the account of his stewardship ? 
How many superfluous things have we done, wasting our 
precious time ? How many important duties have we 
neglected, putting in jeopardy the souls of our people 1 How 
often might we have spoken to edification, when we have 
h^ld our peace ? How many pastoral visits might we have 
made, which we have not? How many district lectures 
might we have preached, which have not been heard ; how 
many precious prayer-meetings attended, which, through our 
negligence, have had no existence ; and how feeble, in our 
societies, is the whole amount of our moral influence, compared 
with what it might have been, had we done our duty with all 
our might ? What shall we say, brethren ? Shall we seek 
to lighten the tax of guilt, by denying the extent of our duty ? 
It is at our peril that we do it. The glory of God, the pros- 
perity of the Redeemer's kingdom, the welfare of souls, the 
terrors of the Lord, the love of Jesus, and our own solemn 
vows, — all demand, at our hands, more than has been sug- 
gested in this discourse. Twice have we given ourselves to 
the Lord, — once whgn he delivered us from the horrid pit, 
and again when he counted us faithful, putting us into the 
ministry. The vows of Grod are upon us, and we cannot go 
back. We must do our duty ; woe be to us if we do not 
preach the Gospel, and fulfil its appropriate duties. Besides, 
we live in a peculiar day. Exertions which once might 
suffice to avert desolation are not sufficient now. The law 
which operated once to prevent the dissolution of oongrega- 
is cm be evaded, and is evadfid, \>^ e^e^T^ maa whose 
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impiefy, or covetousness, or resentment, prompts him to do 
it Personal attachment to the minister is now the strongest 
bond of union; and to hold together by this bond a society 
of fellen men demands no ordinary vigilance and fidelity. 
Our predecessors might do less than their duty, and the 
primary impulse, unresisted, would cause things to move on 
in the right way. But now the resistance is increased, and 
the impelling forces diminished ; and nothing but an impulse 
carefully and constantly applied will keep things in their 
proper coufse. 

The necessity of study is not diminished, but the necessity 
of action has greatly increased. Action is now the order of 
the day; for, beside the peculiar exigencies of our own 
people, and the churches in this State, such a field of labor 
is opening before us as the world never saw. Jesus is com- 
ing quickly to take possession of the earth, and is now putting 
in requisition the hearts, the thoughts, the time and strength, 
of all his ministers ; and which of us will not rejoice that it is 
80, and give him all? 



SERMON V. 

THE BIBLE A CODE OF LAWS. 

•• The law of the Lord is perfect, converting the soul : the testimony of 
the Lord is sore, making irise the simple : the statutes of the Lord are 
right, rejoicing the heart : the commandment of the Lord is pure, 
enlightening the eyes : the fear of the Lord is clean, enduring fbreyer : 
the judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether. More to be 
desired are they than gold, yea, than much fine gold : sweeter also than 
lioney, and the honey-comb.** Psalm 19 : 7 — 10. 

Wb have, in this Psalm, a concise account of the diaooverj 
of the glory of God, made by his works and by his word. 
'^ The heavens declare his glory, and the firmament showeth 
his handy work." But these disclosures of the hieayens, 
'^ whose line is gone out through all the earth, and their 
words to the ends of the world," though they create obliga- 
tion, and discover guilt, are not sufficient to restrain the 
depravity of man, nor to disclose an atonement for him, nor 
to announce terms of pardon, nor to sanctify the soul. 

But the law of the Lord is perfect. Adapted to the 
exigencies of a lost world, it speaks on all those subjects on 
which no speech is heard from the heavens, and is attended 
with glorious efficacy. It converts the soul ; it makes wise 
the simple ; it rejoices the heart ; it produces a fear of the 
Lord, which endures forever ; and to all who have felt its 
sanctifying power, it is more precious than gdd, and sweeter 
than honey. 
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Thb tbxt, them, teaches us to regard the word of 
God as containing the laws of a moral government, 
revealed for the illustration of his glory in thb 
salvation of man. 

In discoursing upon this subject, it is proposed, 

I. To illustrate the nature of moral goyemment ; and, 

II. To show that the Scriptures are to be regarded as 
containing a system of moral laws, revealed to illustrate the 
glory of God, in the salvation of man. 

I. A moral government is the influence of law tqxm 
accountMe creatures. It includes a law-giver, accountable 
subjects, and laws intelligibly revealed, and maintained by 
rewards and punishments, according to the character and 
deeds of the subjects. To accountability in the subjects are 
requisite, — understanding, to perceive the rule of action; 
conscience, to feel moral obligation ; aiid the power of choice, 
in the view of motives. Understanding, to perceive the rule 
of action, does not constitute accountable agency; choice, 
without the capacity of feeling obligation, does not constitute 
accountable agency; — but the capacity of understanding, and 
conscience, and choice, united, do constitute an accountable 
agent. The laws of God and man recognize these propertiea 
of mind as the foundation of accountability. A statue is not 
accountable, for it has no perception or choice; an idiot is 
not, for, though he may have choice, he has no competent 
understanding to perceive a moral rule, nor conscience to feel 
moral obligation ; and a lunatic is not, because, though he ma;^ 
have choice and conscience, he has not the unperverted exer- 
cise of his understanding. 

The faculties, then, of understanding, conscience, and 
choice, constitute an accountable agent ; and their existence is 
as decisive evidence of free agency as tVie &n^ ^y^scai^ %!Eft ^ 
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the existence of the body ; and nothing is inconsistent wilh 
free agency, or annihilates the evidence of its existence, which 
does not destroy one or more of these &culties of the mind. 

Law, as the medium of moral government, includes pre- 
cepts and sanctions intelligibly revealed. The precept is 
directory ; it discloses what is to be done. The sanctions are 
influential; they present the motives to obedience included 
in the comprehensive terms of reward and punishment But, 
to have influence, the precepts and the motives must be pre- 
sented to the mind. The law, in all its parts, must be intelli- 
gible, otherwise it is not a law. A law may be unknown, 
and yet bo obligatory, when the ignorance is voluntary ; but 
never, when it is unavoidable. The influence of law as the 
medium of moral government is the influence of motives upcm 
accountable creatures; and the effect of this influence is 
always the actual exercise of free agency in choice or action. 
The influence of motives cannot destroy free agency ; for it is 
the influence of persuasion only, and results only in choice, 
which, in the presence of understanding and conscience, is 
tree agency. If there were no objects of preference or aver- 
sion exhibited to the mind, there could no more be choice or 
free agency, than there could be vision without external 
objects of sight. Du*ect irresistible impulse, moving the mind 
to action, would not be moral government ; and if motives, in 
the view of which the mind chooses and acts, were coercive 
t)f choice, accountability and moral government would be 
impossible. 

The administration of a moral government includes what- 
ever may be necessary to give eflScacy to its laws. Its chief 
influence is felt in the cognizance it takes of the conduct of 
subjects, and the evidence it affords of certain retribution 
to their deeds. In some points, there is a coinci- 
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dence between nataral and moral goyemment ; and in others, 
a difference. They agree in this &ct, that the subjects of 
each are influenced to act as they would not without govern- 
ment. To suppose complete exemption from any kind or 
degree of influence from without to be indispensable to fr^ 
agency, is at war with common sense, and daily observation, 
and every man's own consciousness. What is family govern- 
ment, what is civil government, what is temptation, exhorta- 
tion or persuasion ; and what are the influences of the Holy 
Spirit, but the means, and the effectual means, of influencing 
the volitions of the human heart, and the conduct of human 
life 7 To deny the possibility of control by motives without 
destroying free agency, annihilates the moral government of 
God, and is atheism. It shuts him out of the world and out 
of the universe, as moral governor. It blots out his laws as 
nugatory, emancipates every subject from his moral influence, 
and leaves him not an inch of territory on earth or in heaven 
over which to sway the sceptre of legislation. He must sit 
upon his throne as an idle spectator of all moral exercise and 
action, receiving no praise for what he has done from saint or 
angel. " By the grace of God I am what I am," must have 
been a falsehood when uttered upon earth, and a sentiment 
not to be repeated in heaven. 

Natural and moral government may agree, also, as to the 
certainty of their influence. It may be as certain that an 
honest man will not steal as if he was loaded with chains 
and could not move a finger ; and it may be as certain that 
an intemperate man will drink to excess, when he has oppor- 
tunity, as if the liquid were poured down his throat by irre- 
sistible power. But they differ entirely as to their subjects, 
and the manner of producing their results. Natural govern.- 
ment is direct, irresistible impulse. "NLot^ ^N^Ti£a3iSSc& '^ 
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persuasion ; and the result of it is voluntary action in the view 
of motives. 

Free agency cannot be conceived to exist, and probably 
cannot exist, in any other manner than by the exhibition of 
motives to voluntary agents, the result of which shall be 
choice and action. The precise idea of moral government, 
then, is the influence of law upon the volitions and conduct 
of intelligent accountable creatures. 

n. I am to show that the Scriptures are to be regarded as 
containing the laws of a moral government, revealed to illus- 
trate the glory of God in the salvation of man. 

The glory of God comprehends his attributes and character. 
The illustration of his glory is the exhibition of his attributes 
and character to intelligent beings, as the object of supreme 
complacency and enjoyment The plan of Redemption is the 
particular system of action which the Most High has chosen 
as the medium of illustration ; and this plan includes the sys- 
tem of moral laws contained in the Bible. That the Bible is 
to be regarded as reveahng a system of moral laws, is evident 
from many considerations. The Most High has there ex- 
pressly revealed himself as a lawgiver. His power, wisdom, 
and goodness, — his justice, mercy, and truth, — are exhibited 
not as abstract qualities, but as attributes illustrated by 
the laws and administration of a moral government. . Man, 
the subject of these laws, possesses indisputably all the prop- 
erties of an accountable agent, — understanding, conscience, 
and the power of choice ; and in the Scriptures is recognized 
as accountable. Did the Most High create all things to illus- 
trate his glory 7 It is a glory which can be displayed only 
in the administration of a moral government. How can jus- 
*''*- he manifested where there are no laws, and no aooount- 
'ects 7 How can mercy be displayed where there ii 
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no transgression ; or trath be illustrated where there is no 
intelligent mind to witness the accordance of declaration with 
feet, or of conduct with promises? The Most High is 
expressly denominated king, lawgiver, and judge. The legis- 
lative, judicial, and executive power are in the same hands ; 
and the Scriptures are denominated the law of the Lord, his 
statutes, his commandments. The contents of the Bible 
illustrate its character as a revealed system of precepts and 
motives. There is the moral law in ten commandments, and 
its summary import comprised in two; and there is the 
Gospel, composed, no less than the law, of precepts enforced 
by sanctions. As a rule of life, it adopts the moral law ; 
but as a system of salvation, it prescribes its own specific 
duties of repentance and faith, enforced by its own most 
glorious and fearful sanctions. Whatever instruction is 
contained in the Scriptures, historical or biographical, is all 
directory as a precept, or influential as a motive to obedience. 
All the institutions of the Bible have for their object the 
preservation of truth in the mind, or the impression of it 
upon the heart, as the means of restoring men from sin to 
holiness. The day of judgment, as described by our Saviour, 
consummates the evidence that the Bible is to be regarded as 
embodying the laws of the divine moral government below. 
On that day the graves open, and the dead, small and great, 
stand before God, and are judged according to the rule Of 
action disclosed in the Bible, and the deeds done in the body. 

INFERENCES. 

1. If the Scriptures are to be regarded as containing the 
laws of a moral government, revealed to illustrate the glory 
of God in the salvation of man, then, undoubtedly, they 
have, on all subjeots on whkh they speak, a determinate 
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meaning. It is the peculiar property of laws to be precise in 
their requirements and sanctions. A law which requires 
nothing specific is not a law. If it may mean, and does 
mean, many things, and yet no one thing in particular, it has 
no being. 

If the Bible, in its precepts and doctrines, does not contdn 
a distinct and precise meaning, it contains no meaning ; it 
gives no illustration of the glory of God, no account of his 
will, of the state of man, of the character of the Saviour, or 
of the terms of life. A blank book of as many pages might 
as well have been sent down from heaven, for reason to scrawl 
its varied conjectures upon, as a Bible whose pages are 
occupied with unmeaning or equivocal declarations. 

2. If the Bible contains the laws of a moral government 
in the manner explained, then it is possible to ascertain^ and 
to know that we have ascertained^ its real meaning. It not 
only contains a precise meaning, but one which, being under- 
stood, carries with it the evidence of its own correctness. It 
is often alleged that there are so many opinions concerning 
the doctrines of the Bible, that no man can know that his own 
belief is the true belief; and on the ground of this supposed 
inevitable uncertainty is founded the plea of universal charity 
Bi»i liberaUty : sweet-sounding words for universal indifler- 
ence or universal scepticism! For who can be ardently 
attached to uncertainty, or who can believe any revealed 
truth with confidence, when his cardinal maxim is that the 
doctrines of the Bible are obscure and uncertain ? But who 
is this that libels his Maker as the author of an obscure and 
useless system of legislation, which no subject can under- 
stand, or, if he does, can have competent evidence of the 
^^** — so obscure, that they who discard it wholly are little 
ded by the loss, and entitled to little less comjdboeni^ 
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than thoBe who grope in 7»in after its bewildered dictates;— 
so obscure, that those who err are more entitled to pitj than 
to condemnation ; and aflford as indubitable evidence otfiddity 
in examination, and sincerity in believing wrongs as those do, 
who, bj mere accident, have stumbled on the truth, without 
the possibility of knowing it? , 

This is, indeed, a kind-hearted system in its aspect upon 
man, but how tremendous its reaction upon the character 
of God ! Why are his revealed statutes, with their sanctions, 
so obscure 7 Because he coidd not make them intelligible 1 
You impeach his wisdom. Why, then, are they so obscure ? 
Because he would not make them plain ? You impeach his 
justice ; for he commands his truth to be loved and obeyed, — 
an unjust demand, if its obscurity prevents the possibility of 
understanding it. 

But it is demanded. How can you know that your opinion, 
among various conflicting opinions, is exclusively correct? 
You may beUeve that you are right, but your neighbor 
beheves that he is right ; and you are both equally confident, 
and both appeal to the Bible. K the question were. How can 
I catise my neighbor to know that his opinion is incorrect 
and mine true, I should admit that the difficulty, in given 
cases, may be utterly insurmountable. But to suppose thaty-. 
because I cannot make others perceive evidence which I per- 
ceive, therefore my perception brings with it to me no 
evidence of truth, implies that there is no such thing as moral 
certainty derived from evidence; and that the man who 
believes a &ct upon evidence has in himself no better ground 
of certainty than the man who believes a feet without evi- 
dence, or even against evidence ; that a reality, actually seen 
and felt to be such, aflfords to him who either sees or feels 
no higher evidence of its existence, than a fiction, supposed 

VOL. n. 14* 
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to be a reality, affi>rds of its actual existence. That is, a 
thing which does not exist may possess as high claims to be 
recognized as a reality as a real existence supported by 
evidence ; for error in competition with truth is, in &ct, a 
non-existence opposed to a reality. Now, the man who holds 
an erroneous opinion may be as confident of its truth as the 
man who believes the truth ; but is there, in the nature of 
things, the same foundation for his confidence? Has not 
the man who sees the truth and its evidence knowledge 
which the deceived man has not ? If you deny it, you deny 
first principles ; you annihilate the efficacy of evidence as 
the basis of knowledge, and introduce universal scepticism. 
Every vagary of the imagination, and every prejudioe of 
the heart, are as likely to be true as points most clearly 
proved. 

But if the c<mJidence''V[i truth and falsehood be the same, 
how can you be sure that you do see what you think you do ; 
and that your opinion is not the mental deception ? It is 
the same question. repeated, and I return the same answer: 
I can know, if my opinion be correct, that it is so, because 
evidence * seen and felt creates a moral certainty; because 
reality affords evidence above fiction, and existence aflfords 
evidence above non-existence. How can fiction annihilate 
realities ; and how can deception cancel the perceived evi- 
dence of truth 7 

If you would witness the folly of the maxim, that truth 
and evidence afford no certainty amid conflicting Ofnnions, 
reduce it to practice. The man who dreams is as confident 
that he is awake as I am, who in reality am awake. Is it, 
then, doubtful which is awake, and utterly impossible for me 
to decide whether I dream or my neighbor ? The lunatic 

^ as confident that he is a king as the oceapant^tf tbe 
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throne. The royal personage, then, must hold his thoughts 
in equilibrio ; for here is belief opposed to belief, and con- 
fidence opposed to confidence. Do jou say that the man is 
insane ? But he believes all except himself to be insane ; and 
who can tell that any man is in his right mind, so long as 
there is a lunatic upon earth to question it 7 

Godwin taught, and many a robber has professed to be- 
lieve, that private property is an encroachment upon the 
rights of man. If your purse, then, should be demanded 
upon the highway, you may not refuse; for the robber 
behoves his opinion about liberty and equality to be true, and 
you believe yours to be true, and both are equally confident. 
It is also a speculative opinion^ about which you difier, and 
one concerning which great men have difiered, and, perhaps, 
always will differ. You need not reason with him ; for, since 
you cannot be sure that you are right, how can you expect 
to make him know what you cannot know yourself? and as 
to the law of the land, it would be persecution, for a mere 
matter of opinion, to appeal to that, even if you could. 
Besides, how could a court and jury decide what is true, amid 
conflicting opinions on the subject ; and what right have they 
authoritatively to decide, and hind others by their decisions, 
upon witters of m£re speculation ? 

But how shall a man help himself who really and confi- 
dently behoves falsehood to be truth ? Just as other men in 
other cases help themselves, who, by folly or crime, have 
brought calamities upon themselves. How shall a man help 
himself who has wasted his property? — Perhaps he never 
will, but will die a beggax. How shall a man help himself 
who, through negligence or crime, has taken poison, and 
fallen into a lethargy? — He may never awake. Believing 
fidsehood to be truth may Tye a calamity irretrievable : the 
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man moat perish, if the error be a fandamental one, vnlew 
he renounce it and embrace the truth ; and his case, in many 
instances, may be nearly hopeless. Instead of its being a 
trivial matter what our opinions are, it is easy, by the belief 
of error, to place ourselves almost beyond the hope of heaven, 
even in the very region of the shadow of death. What a man 
may do, and ought to do, is one thing ; and what he mil do 
m&y be, fiitally, a different thing. '^ Their eyes have they 
closed, lest at any time they should see and be converted, and 
I should heal them." 

8. K the Bible contains a system of Divine Laws, it is 
easy to perceive the high importance of revealed truth. 

It exhibits the divine character as the great object of reli- 
gious affection. It embodies the precepts of the divine moral 
government, prescribes the affections to be exercised, their 
nature, object, and degree ; and the actions by which they 
are to be expressed. It embodies all the motives by which 
God restrains his subjects from transgression, and excites 
them to obedience. It exhibits the character of man as 
depraved and lost, and discloses by whom, and by what means, 
an atonement has been made, and upon what terms pardon 
may be obtained. It is the means employed by the Spirit of 
God to awaken the sinner to a sense of his danger, and to 
bring home to his heart a deep conviction of his guilt and 
just condemnation. It is by the truth that the Spirit of Gtod 
converts the soul, and sanctifies the heart, and sheds abroad 
the love of God. and awakens hope, and diffuses peace bxA joy. 

The truths of revelation are as important as the illustration 
of the glory of God, and the happiness of the holy universe 
caused and perpetuated by their instrumentalitjr throngk all 
his dominions, and through eternity. In this view of the 
miKi«w>|;^ how irreverent the maxim, ** No matter what a 
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man believes, provided his life be correct ;'' a maxim which 
abrogates the law of God in its claims upon the heart ; anni- 
hilates the doctrine that intention decides the moral nature 
of actions, and the doctrine that motives are the means of 
moral government; and reduces all obedience to the mere 
mechanical movements of the body. No matter whether a 
man believe or disbelieve the divine existence ; whether he 
love or hate the Lord ; whether he trust in or despise the 
Saviour ; whether he repent of his sins or remain incorrigi. 
ble ; whether his motives to action be good or bad : if the 
mere motion of the lip, hand and foot, be according to rule, 
all is well. Is not this breaking the bands of Christ, and 
casting away his cords? Is it not saying to Jehovah, 
'* Depart from us, for we desire not the knowledge of thy 
ways '' ? With equal irreverence, it is alleged to be of little 
consequence what a man believes, provided he be sincere. 
But what is sincerity 7 It is simply believing as we profess 
to believe ; and the unblushing avowal is, that the Bible is a 
worthless book, no better than the Alcoran, or the fictions of 
paganism, or the superstitions of popery. '' No matter 
what a man believes, provided he does believe it ! " False- 
hood, then, believed to be true, is just as pleasing to Grod, 
and just as salutary in its influence upon man, as the com- 
bined wisdom and goodness of God disclosed in his own most 
holy code of revealed laws. 

The merest fictions of the brain, or the most malignant 
suggestions of a depraved heart, are as salutary as the laws 
of God. What authority have you for this opinion 7 Where 
have you learned that Jehovah is regardless of his honor, and 
the manifestation of his glory ; is regardless of his laws, and 
their sanctions ; is regardless of man, and the object of his 
a£fectioD8, and the means of his salvation ? You have not 
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learned this from the Bible. Ton are an infidel, if you be- 
lieve the maxim that it is no matter what a man believes, 
provided he be sincere ; and if you believe in no Grod bat snch 
a one as this maxim supposes, you are an atheist. The great 
end of all the works of Jehovah, according to the Bible, is the 
manifestation of his true character to created intelligences, as 
the source of everlasting love, and confidence, and joy, and 
praise. But this glory is not an object of direct vision, — it 
is manifested glory : and the system of manifestation is the 
plan of redemption disclosed in the Bible, and carried into 
effoci by the Spirit of God, in giving eflScacy to revealed truth 
in the sanctification and salvation of man. It is by the church 
that he makes known to principalities and powers, in heavenly 
places, the manifold wisdom of God. Without just concep- 
tions, then, of revealed truth, the true character <jf God is not 
manifested ; and cannot, of course, become an object of affec- 
tion, or source of joy. Erroneous conceptions of revealed 
truth eclipse the glory of God in its progress to Q.nlighten and 
enrapture the universe. They propagate falsehood concerning 
God through all parts of his dominions where they prevail, 
undermine confidence, annihilate affection, and extinguish joy. 
They arrest the work of redemption ; for moral influence is 
the influence by which God redeems from sin, and revealed 
truth embodies that influence. When that light has been 
wantonly extinguished, God will not sanctify men by the 
sparks of their own kindling, or hold those guiltless who have 
perpetrated the deed. The Most High is not regardless of the 
opinions his subjects form concerning him. He has given 
them the means of forming just conceptions of his character ; 
and if they wantonly libel their Maker to their own minds, or 
to others, he will punish them. He is not indifferent what 
objects we regard with supreme aflfection, and as oar 0aprome 
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good. He has exhibited his true character, and commanded 
us to love him ; and, if we pervert his character, and worship 
other gods, he will punish the idolatry. He is not regardless 
of his own laws, nor of the moral influence by which he 
restrains and sanctifies. He has made them plain ; and it is 
at our peril, if we falsify them, and break their force upon 
our own minds, or the minds of others. "Woe unto them 
that call evil good, and good evil ; that put darkness for light, 
and light for darkness ; that put bitter for sweet, and sweet for 
bitter." " As they did not like to retain God in their knowl- 
edge, God gave them over to a reprobate mind." " Whoee 
coming is after the working of Satan, with all deceivablenesa 
of unrighteousness in them that perish, because they received 
not the love of the truth, that they might be saved. And 
for this cause, God shall send them strong delusions, that they 
should believe a lie, that they all might-be damned who believe 
not the truth, but have pleasure in unrighteousness." Do 
these passages teach that it is of no consequence what a man 
believes, provided he is sincere? 

4. If the Scriptures contain a system of Divine Laws, 
then, in expounding their meaning, their supposed reasonable- 
ness or unreasonableness is not the rule of interpretation. 

It is the opinion of some, that the Scriptures were not 
infallibly revealed in the beginning ; and that they have since 
been modified by art and man's device, until what is divine 
can be decided only by an appeal to reason. What is reason- 
able on each page is to be received, and what is unreasonable 
is to be rejected. The obvious meaning of the text, according 
to the established rules of expounding other books, is not to 
be regarded ; but what is reasonable, what the text ought to 
say, is the rule of interpretation. Every passage must be 
tortured into a supposed oonformity with reason ; or, tf too 
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incorrigible to be thus accommodated, must be ezpuiiged ag 
an interpolation. 

It is admitted that, without the aid of resiBoa, the Bible 
could not be known to be the will of Grod, and could not be 
understood. Reason is the &culty by which we perceive smd 
weigh the evidence of its inspiration, and by which we per- 
ceive and expound its meaning. Reason is the judge of 
evidence, whether the Bible be the word of Grod ; but, that 
point decided, it is the judge of its meaning only according 
to the common rules of exposition. Deciding whether a law 
be reasonable or not, and deciding what the law is, are things 
entirely distinct; and the process of mind in each case is 
equally distinct ; — the one is the business of the legislator, 
the other is the business of the judge. In m(iki?ig' laws, 
their adaptation to public utility, their expediency, and equity, 
are the subjects of inquiry ; and here the reasonableness or 
unreasonableness of a rule must decide whether it shall become 
a law or not. But when the judge on the bench is to ex- 
pound this law, he has nothing to do with its policy, or 
utility, or justice. He may not look abroad to ascertain its 
adaptation to the public good, or admit evidence as to its 
effects ; he is bound down rigidly to the duty of exposition. 
His eye is confined to the letter and the obvious meaning of 
the terms, according to the usages of language. 

But what is meant by the terms reasonable and unreason-' 
able, as the criterion of truth and falsehood? It cannot be 
what we should naturally expect God would do ; fcr who, 
under the reign of infinite power, wisdom, and goodnesSi 
would have expected a world like this, — a world full of sin 
and misery ? It cannot be what is agreeable to our feelings 
or coincident with our wishes, for we are depraved; and the 

"ngs of traitors may as well be the criterion of rectitude 
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concerning human goyemment, as the feelings of the hnmaa 
heart respecting the divine. 

The appropriate meaning of the term reasonable^ in its 
application to the laws of God, is, the accordance of his 
laws and administration with what it is proper for (jod to 
do, in order to display his glory to created minds, and secure 
from eyerlasting to eyerlasting the greatest amount of created 
good. 

But who, with finite mind and depraved heart, is compe- 
tent to test the revealed laws and administration of Jehovah 
by this rule? In order to decide, upon this vast scale, 
whether the doctrines and duties of the Bible, and the &cts 
it discloses of divine administration, are reasonable or not, the 
premises must be comprehended. God must be compre- 
hended, — the treasures of his power, the depths of his wis- 
dom, the infinity of his benevolence ; his dominions must be 
comprehended ; the grieatest good must be known, and the 
most appropriate means for its attainment. All his plans,— 
the whole chain of causes and efiects throughout the universe 
and through eternity, the efiect of each alone and of all com- 
bined, — must lie open and naked to the inspection of reason. 
Beason must ascend the throne of God, and, firom that high 
eminence, dart its vision through eternity, and pervade with 
steadfast view immensity, to decide whether the precepts and 
doctrines revealed in the Bible come in their proper place, 
and are wise and good in their connection with the whole ; 
whether they will best illustrate the glory of Grod, and secure 
the greatest amount of created good in a government which 
is to endure forever. But is man competent to analyze such 
premises, to make such comparisons, to draw such conclu- 
sions ? K God has not revealed intelligibly and infillibly the 
larwB of his government below, man cannot supply the defect 
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1£ holj men of old spake not as the HxAj Ohoat giKve tibom 
ntteranoe, but as their own fiJlible undentaDdingB ^igtated, 
and if, since that time, the sacred page has been so corrupted 
that exposition, according to the ordinary import of hugaage, 
&ils to give the sense, then it cannot be disclosed ; aiid the 
infidel is correct in his opinion that the light of nature is 
man's only guide. The laws of God are lost, the BiUe is 
gone irrecoverably, until Grod himself shall give ns a new 
edition, purified by his own scrutiny, and stamped by hia own 
in&llibility. 

Apply these maxims, concerning the fidlibility of revelatioQ 
and the rule of interpretation, to the laws of this common- 
wealth. The wisdom of your ablest men has been oono^i- 
trated in a code of laws : but these laws, though perfect in 
the conception of those who made them, were committed to 
writing by scribes incompetent to the duty of making an exact 
record ; and the publication was intrusted, without superin- 
tendence, to incompetent workmen, who, by their blunders, — 
honest, indeed, but many and great, — defaced and marred the 
volume : to which add, that at each new edition, every crim- 
inal in the State had access to the press, and modified the 
types, to suit his sinister designs. What now is your civil 
code 1 You have none. The law is so blended with defect 
and corruption that no principles of legal exposition will ex- 
tricate the truth. What, then, shall be done? Your wise men 
ponsult, and come to the profound conclusion that sudi parts 
only of the statute-book as are reasonable shall be received 
as law ; that what is reasonable, each subject of the common- 
wealth, being a reasonable creature, must decide lor him- 
self; that the judges, in the dispensation of justice, shall firot 

^de what the law ought to be, and thence what it is; and 
idb parts of the statute-book as by critical torture, oan* 
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not be oonformed to these decisions shall be expunged, as the 
errata of the press, or the interpolation of fraud. And thus 
the book is purified, and every subject, and eyerj judge, is 
invested with complete legislative power. Every man makes 
the law for himself, and regulates the statute-book by his own 
enactments. 

But is this the state of God's government below? Is the 
statute-book of Jehovah annihilated, and every man con- 
stituted his own lawgiver ? The man who is competent to 
decide, in this extended view, what is reasonable, and how, in 
relation to the interests of the universe, the Bible ought to be 
understood, is competent, without help from God, to make a 
Bible. His intelligence is commensurate vrith that of Jeho- 
vah ; imd, but for deficiency of power, he might sit upon the 
throne of the universe, and legislate and administer as well 
as he who now sits thereon. The mariner who can rectify 
his disordered compass by his intuitive knowledge of the 
polar direction need not first rectify his compass, and the& 
obey its direction ; he may throw it overboard, and without a 
luminary of heaven, amid storms and waves and darkness, 
may plough the ocean, guided only by the light within. 

6. From the account given of the Scriptures as containing 
a system of moral laws, it appears that a mystery may be an 
object of faith, and a motive to obedience. The idea of a 
mystery in legislation has been treated with contempt ; and 
the behef of a mystery has been pronounced impossible. No 
man, it is alleged, can be truly said to believe a propoeition 
the terms of which he cannot comprehend. Hence has 
emanated the proud determination to subject every doctrine 
of revelation to the scrutiny of reason, and to believe nothing 
which exceeds the limits of individual comprehension. 

Now, it is ooDoeded that, in the precept of a law, ntyileiy 
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have no pkoe ; it must be definite and plain. It u aka 
eoneeded that no man can believe a prqKxntion the tenna of 
which he does not comprehend. But the mjateriea oi revda- 
tkm are not found among its precepts ; and the propositioii 
which is the precise object of &ith is never nnintellij^ble, 
but is always definite and plain. 

A mystery is a fact whose general nature is, in some 
respects, declared intelligibly ; but whose particular manner 
of existence is not declared, and cannot be comprehesided. 
The proposition which declares the mystery has reqpect 
always to the general intelligible fact, and never to the unre- 
vealed, incomprehensible mode of its existence. A mystery, 
then, is an intelligible fact, always involving unintelligible eor^ 
cumstances, which, of course, cannot be objects of fiuth, in 
any definite form. 

Allow me to illustrate the subject by a few examples. Ood 
is omnipresent. This proposition announces a mystery. The 
general intelligible &ct declared is, that there is no plaoe 
where God is not ; the mystery respects the particular man- 
ner in which the Divine Spirit pervades immensity. That the 
dead are raised, is an intelligible proposition ,* but '^ how are 
the dead raised up, and with what bodies do they come," are 
the attendant mysteries. — " It is raised a spiritual body." 
The intelligible proposition here is, that, at the resurrection, 
the materials of the natural body are reorganized in a manner 
wholly new, and better adapted to the exigencies of mind; 
but in tchat manner the spiritual body is organized, and how 
it differs from the natural body, are the attendant unexplained 
circumstances. 

Take one more example, — the doctrine of the Trinity. The 

Scriptures reveal that there is but one God ; they also reveal 

^ in the comprehensive substance of this self-eziBtdiMi^ beiag, 
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tli^re are three real, divine persons, sustained and developed 
bj the eternal essence, equal in their attributes and glory ; 
and that, between these divine personalities, known by the 
names of Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, exist intelligent socbd 
communion, mutual plans, and distinct official agencies in the 
work of redemption. ^ 

Now, the proposition that there is but one God, in the 
sense in which this is alleged, as having reference to the com- 
prehensive self-existent substance of the divine being, and the 
proposition that there are three persons in this divine nature, 
of the same substance, equal in power and glory, are not con- 
tradictions ; nor can either of them be shown to be an impossi- 
biUty in the nature of things. For who can prove a priori 
that something must be self-existent, or what kind of self- 
existence it must be 1 much less, that it should be an infinite 
self-existent mind ; and less still, that it must be a mind in 
exact accordance with the pattern of the human mind, — of 
one person only, — as the only possible mode in which the 
self-existent being can exist and develop himself. 

Will it be alleged that, where the revealed personalities of 
the Godhead approach so nearly to absolute distinctness of 
personal independency, there can be no union which shall 
constitute them one God ? 

To know this, you must be omniscient, and comprehend 
the mode of the divine existence, and all possible modes of 
the existence of spirit. Tou must ascertain that there is but 
one possible mode of intelligent existence, and thai the 
precise mode of unity which appertains to the mind of man. 
Tou must not only be unable to see how any other mode can 
be, but you must be able to prove that it cannot be. But 
are you competent to do this 1 How, then, do you undertake 
to dedde that the Divine Spirit cannot e^t in such a man- 

yoL. ir. 15* . 
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Mr as illiistrates ill that is declared of his unity aa one God; 
and all that is implied in the distinction of names, and in the 
intellectual and social intercourse, stipulations, and distinct 
agmcies recognized in the plan of redemption ? The whole 
finrce of the objection against the resurrection of the bodj was, 
how decomposed matter could be reorganised in a different 
manner, and yet be the same bodj. The apostle's answer 
is, " Thou fool," cannot he who organized the body at first 
organize it again ? And after all that heaven, and earth, and 
sea, have disclosed of his skill in the diversified organizations 
of matter, do you presume to say that the materials cannot 
be reorganized in a manner wholly new, and better adapted 
to the exigencies of spirit ? And to every one who dmnands 
how the Supreme Eternal can in one sense be One, and in 
any other sense Three, the same answer may be given — 
'^ Thou fool," art thou omniscient? dost thou comprehend all 
possible and all actual modes of spiritual existence? Can 
there be no mind but after the exact pattern of human intel- 
lect ; and dost thou see it, and canst thou prove it? Why, 
then, dost thou array thine ignorance against Omniscience, 
and exalt thy pride of reason above all that is called God ? 
There is no alternative but to claim the infallibility of omni- 
science, and deny the possibility of any distinction in the 
manner of the divine existence which shall lay a foundation 
for the language employed in the Scriptures ; or to take the 
ground that no &ct can exist, or be proved to be a fiict, 
whose mode of existence is incomprehensible, — a position 
which destroys the use of testimony, and the possibility of 
faith. For the use of testimony is to establish the existence 
of facts, without reference to their mode of existence ; but, 
according to this maxim, facts cannot be conceived to exist 
any ^orm, unlesa their specific mode of existence be also 
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comprehended. The evidence of their existence, therefore, is 
not testimony, but some intoitiye comprehension of the man' 
ner how thej exist ; and the assent of the mind that they do 
exist, is not faith, but intuition. Apply the maxim, and it 
will blot out the universe ; for who can comprehend the &ct 
of eternal uncaused existence? The fact, then, is not to be 
admitted ; and thus we set aside the divine existence. Or, if 
we admit a single mystery, and recognize th6 being of Qod, 
still we cannot, take another step ; for how can spirit create 
or move matter, or govern mind, and not destroy firee agency 1 
It is a mystery : therefore there is no created world, and no 
moral government. The sun, formed by chance, placed him- 
self in the centre: and the surrounding orbs, self-moved, 
began their ceaseless course. But how can this be ? It is a 
mystery : — and therefore there is no sun, and no revolving 
system. A mystery, then, may be an object of &ith ; for the 
proposition which is the precise object of &ith is always intel- 
ligible, though always implying the existence of unintelligible 
circumstances. 

Nor are mysteries useless in legislation, as motives to obedi- 
ence. The divine omnipresence, though a mystery, is among 
the most powerful motives to circumspect conduct. And the 
resurrection of the body, and its mysterious change, are urged 
by the apostles as motives always to abound in the work of 
the Lord. The doctrine of the Trinity pours upon the world 
a flood of light. The peculiar mode of the divine existence 
lies at the foundation of the plan of redemption, as unfolded 
in the Bible ; and brings to view, as a motive to obedience, 
an activity of benevolence on the part of God, a strength of 
compassion, a depth of condescension, and a profusion of 
mercy and grace in alliance with justice and truth, which no 
oUier exhibition of the mode of the divine existence can give. 
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It illiutrates the riches of the goodness of God, and awalnns 
that love which is the fulfilling of the law, and that repesitr 
anoe, and gratitude, and active obedience, which the goodness 
of God, thus manifested, could alone inspire. 

6. If the Bible contains a system of divine laws, revealed 
and administered with reference to the salvation of man, then 
it is practicable to decide what are fundamental doctrines. 

Those doctrines are fundamental which are essential to the 
influence of law as the means of moral government, and with- 
out which God does not ordinarily renew and sanctify the 
soul. The following have been usually denominated funda- 
mental doctrines : — The being of God ; the accountability of 
man ; a future state of reward and punishment without end ; 
and a particular providence taking cognizance of human oon- 
duct in reference to a future retribution. Are not theto 
fundamental ? Gould the laws of God have any proper influ- 
ence without them? Take away the lawgiver, or the 
accountability of the subject, or the cognizance of crimes by 
the judge, or future eternal punishment, and what influence 
would the Scriptures have as a code of laws 1 To all^e 
that the remorse and natural evil attendant upon sinning are 
the adequate and only punishment of transgression, is most 
absurd. Do the natural evil and remorse attendant upon the 
transgression of human laws supersede the necessity of any 
other penalty ? Is the impure desire suppressed, or intempe- 
rate thirst allayed, or covetousness dismayed, or the hand of 
violence arrested, by the appalling influence of remorse ? It 
is a sanction always inadequate, which the frequency of crime 
diminishes, and the consummation of guilt annihilates. 

The idea that gratitude will restrain, without fear of pun- 
ishment, where the confidence of pardon precedes sanctifioa- 
' % is at war with common sense. Try the experiment 
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Open yoar prison doors, and turn out your oonvicts, -without 
coercion or fear of punishment, to illustrate the reforming 
influence of gratitude. The idea that future discipline for 
the good of the offender constitutes the only future suffering 
regards sin as a disease, instead of a crime ; and hell as a 
merciful hospital, instead of a place of punishment. But how 
suffering in a prison, with convicts old in sin, shall work a 
reformation, no past analogy seems to show. Prisons have 
never been famed, in human government, for their reforming 
influence. 

The eternity of future punishment, considering the invisi- 
bility and imagined distance of the retribution, and the stu- 
pidity and madness of man, is indispensable. If the certain 
fearful looking-for of fiery indignation without end exerts an 
influence too feeble to restrain from sin, the prospect of a 
limited salutary discipline will have, comparatively, no influ- 
ence. Nor is eternal punishment unjust, or disproportion- 
ate to the crime. If the violation of the law in this world 
deserves punishment, it will no less deserve it, though the 
dime be perpetrated in another world ; for probation and hope 
are not essential to free agency or accountability, and the 
incorrigible obstinacy of the rebel will not cancel the obliga- 
tion of the law. Endless wickedness wiU deserve, and itiU 
experience, endless punishment. The deeds done in the 
body will determine the chanu^ter, and shut out the hope of 
sanctification. But rebellion will hold on its course unsub- 
dued by suffering, and will be the meritorious cause of 
eternal punishment. 

The above truths are essential to the moral influence of 
legislation, generally. There are others, which are no less 
essential to the Gospel as a system of moral influence, for 
the restoration of man from sin to holiness. These ai^ 
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indicated by the peculiar ends to be obtained by the Gospel 
If overt action and continuance in well-doing were all, simple 
reward and punishment might suffice. But man is a sinner, 
— his heart is unholy. — and new affections are demanded. 
Those truths, then, are fundamental, without which the 
specific evangelical affections can have no being. To jfeor, 
the exhibition of danger is necessary ; to repentance^ the dis- 
closure of guilt; to humility^ of unworthiness ; to faith^ of 
guilt and helplessness on the part of man, and divine suffi- 
ciency and excellence on the part of the Saviour. Thero is a 
uniformity of action in the natural and moral world, from 
which the Most High does not depart; and which is the 
foundation of experimental knowledge, and teaches the adapt- 
ation of means to ends. Fire does not drown ; and water 
does not bum ; and fear is not excited by sentiments which 
exclude danger: nor repentance, by those which preclude 
guilt; nor affectionate confidence, by those which exclude 
dependence, or the reality of excellence in the object. 

According to the nature of the human mind, the doctrines 
of the Trinity and the atonement, the entire unholiness of the 
human heart, the necessity of a moral change by the special 
agency of the Holy Spirit, and justification by the merits of 
Christ through faith, are as essential to secure evangelical 
affections as fire to heat, or any natural cause to its appro- 
priate effect. Conviction of the entire unholiness of the heart 
is necessary to beget just conceptions of guilt and danger ; 
the necessity of a moral change by the agency of the Spirit, 
to extinguish self-righteous hopes, and occasion a sense of 
helplessness which shall render an Almighty Saviour neces- 
sary ; the doctrine of the Trinity, as disclosing a Saviour, 

^ to save, and altogether lovely ; the doctrine of the atone- 
li^*- to reooneile pardon with the moral inflaenoe of le^0- 
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lation ; aod justification by £uth instead of works, because 
justification by works cancels the penalty of law, blotting 
out past crimes by subsequent good deeds, giving the trans* 
gressor a license to sin with impunity to-^lay if he will obey 
to-m(MTOw, provided his acts of obedience shall equal his acta, 
of disobedience. 

That these doctrines are fundamental, is evident from the^ 
violence with which they have always been assailed. The 
enemies of God know what most annoys them in his govern- 
ment ; and the points assailed clearly indicate what is most 
essential. The whole diversified assault has always been 
directed against one or another of the doctrines which have 
been named in this discourse as fundamental ; and has had 
for its object to set aside either the precept or the sanction 
of law, and reconcile transgression with impunity. 

One denies the being of the Lawgiver ; another discards 
the statute-book, as a forgery ; a third subjects the laws of 
Jehovah to the censorship of reason, and adds, and expunges, 
till he can believe without humility, obey without self-denial, 
and disobey without fear of pimishment ; a fourth saves him- 
self the trouble of criticism, by a catholic belief of all the 
Bible contains, without the presumption or fatigue of decid- 
ing what the precise meaning is ; a fifth pleads the coercion 
of the decrees of God, and denies accountability, and hopes 
for impunity in sin. Some, however, deem it most expedient 
to explain away the precept of the law ; and therefore they 
assert that to love the Lord our God does not imply any 
sensible affection, any complacency or emotion of the heart, 
but the rational religion of perception and intellectual admir- 
ation ; and that by the heart is intended, not the heart, but 
the head. Others assail, with critical acumen, the penalty 
of the law. Punishment does not mean punishment, but the 
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graiteBt possible blessing which Almighly God in the risbei 
of his grace can bestow, considering the omnipotenee and per- 
verseness of man*s free agency; and eternal punishment 
means a number of years, more or less, of most meroiM 
torment, as the disease shall prove more or less obstinate. 

In like manner, the attributes of (rod are regarded in the 
abstract, dissociated from every idea of legislation and 
administration by reward or punishment Goodness ia good* 
nature, even to weakness '^ justice is bestowing on men aU 
the good they deserve, without inflicting any puniahmoit; 
and mercy is the indiscriminate pardon of those whokn it 
would be malignant and unjust to condemn. The goodness 
of God as a lawgiver, promoting the happiness of his subjects 
by holy laws and an efficient administration of rewards and 
punishments, is kept out of view. His character of lawgiver 
is annihilated ; and his glory as moral governor is shut out 
from the world, that man may sin without fear. 

All representations of the character of man, at variance 
with the account of his entire depravity, have for their object 
the evasion, in some way, of the precept or penalty of law. 
One does it by pleading his inability to obey the law of God ; 
and, while he continues in sin, takes his refuge from punish- 
ment in the justice of God. Another pleads not guilty, in 
manner and form as the Scriptures allege. He denies that 
coincidence of holiness in the heart with overt deeds is neces- 
sary to constitute obedience ; and pleads his good actions in 
arrest of God's decision, that ^^ there is none that doeth good, 
— no, not one;" and denies that the heart is desperately 
wicked. If it were true of Adam a short space, the promise 
of a Saviour made his heart better, and has made all hearis 
better : and, if not yet very good, they are so good as not to 
need a special change; so good, that attention to the cdih 
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stitated fbrms of religion, duly administered, urill, by God's 
blessing, without further care or perception of change, make 
them good enough ; as, when the seed is sown, sun and rain 
cause vegetation and harvest, while the husbandman sleeps. 
No supreme and perceptible love to God is recognized as 
obligatory^ no deep sense of guilt, no painful solicitude about 
futurity, no immediate repentance, and no faith, including 
holiness ; but repentance and faith are deferred for the slow 
operation of forms, in making the sinner better by the unper- 
ceived grace of God. The Law with its high claims upon the 
heart, and the Gospel with its holy requisitions, are made to 
stand aloof; while the sinner, without holiness, by dilatory 
effort, prepares himself to repent; or, by lip-service and 
hypocrisy, prevails on the Most High to give him repentance 
unto life. The Law and Gospel are thrust aside, and the 
whole duty of man is epitomized in the short sentence. Thou 
shall sincerely use the means of grace as faithfully as 
thou art vnUing to use them ; a7id, by the grace of God, 
through the merits of Ch?Hstj and thine oum well-doings 
thou shalt be saved. In the same manner are the terms of 
pardon divested of holiness, to accommodate unholy hearts, 
reluctant to obey, and fearful of punishment Faith is intel- 
lectual assent to revealed truth, without holiness, and too often 
without good works ; or it is believing that one is pardoned 
when he is not, and knmcs he is not, in order that he may 
be pardoned. It is anything but the affectionate confidence 
of the heart in the Saviour, and the unconditional surrender 
of the soul to him. The rapid river, in its haste to the sea, 
is not more violent to sweep away obstructions, or evade them, 
than the heart of man to remove or evade the humbling demand 
of immediate love, repentance, and &ith, as the terms of 
pardon. 

VOL. n. 16 
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Bat who are those that moat bitterly myeigh against these 
doctrines which we regard as fundamental? Is it the most 
serious, the most devout, temperate, chaste, and circumqsect 
class of men ? Is it, judging from their lives according to 
the Bible, the righteous, or the wicked, — the church of God. 
or the world '} For the righteous, according to .the Scrip- 
tures, love the truth, and the wicked are opposed to it. Now, 
if we find the most holy men — the most sedate, prayerful, and 
exemplary people — leaguing against these fundamental doc- 
trines, grieving at their prevalence, and trembling at their 
eflfect in revivals of religion, and praying to Qoi with tears to 
check their prevalence, — we must abandon our confidence in 
these doctrines as the true system. But if the atheist, the 
deist, the profligate, the votary of pleasure, and the sons of 
violence and lies, regard them with a common and almost 
instinctive aversion, then we must cleave to them, as receiv- 
ing from the world the distinctive evidence of their truth. 
They have always been charged with blasphemy, and with 
leading to licentiousness ; and, if the charge be well founded, 
doubtless the blasphemer and the impure have always been 
their advocates. But what is the fact ? Are the irreligious 
and pro&ne, the licentious, the worldly, and the vain, the 
advocates for the doctrines of total depravity, regeneration by 
special grace, justification by faith, and eternal punishment? 
With scarce an exception, they have been open-mouthed and 
bitter in their opposition, reviling both these doctrines and 
those who preach them. From age to age, they have been 
the song of the drunkard, and the standing topic of profiuie 
cavil and vulgar abuse. If good men, through misapprehen- 
sion, have sometimes seemed to be opposed to them, they have 
given evidence that the opposition was only a seeming one, 

ule in reality their hearts were in sweet aooordame with 
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them: though there are, it must be confessed, some whose 
moral conduct may not have been profligate, who have given 
unquestionable evidence that the feelings of their hearts, as \o 
these doctrines, were in exact accordance with those of the 
blasphemer and the profligate. These conclusions concerning 
the doctrines which are fundamental are, however, contro- 
verted ; we therefore appeal to a tribunal more infallible than 
our own judgment. 

Those doctrines are fundamental, then, without whose 
instrumentality God does not renew and sanctify the hearts 
of men. 

That man is unholy, and, without sanctification, unfit for 
heaven, is certain. That God is the agent, and truth the 
means of sanctification, is equally manifest ; and the fact that 
some men do experience a change in their affections, both as 
to their moral nature and object, is as certain as any fact can 
be made by testimony. The witnesses testify to their own 
consciousness of such a change. Of this they are as compe- 
tent judges as of anything appertaining to their own experi- 
ence. The fact alleged is, that once they lovfed the world 
more than God ; and that, from a given era, more or less 
determinate, they have regarded the Lord their God with an 
interest and afiection wholly new in kind and superior in 
degree to their love for any other object ; that they regard 
him with a good will, and complacency, and confidence, and 
gratitude, and joy, entirely unknown to them, until they 
became the subjects of this special change. The witnesses 
are an innumerable multitude. To the testimony of the three 
thousand renewed on the day of Pentecost, may be added the 
testimony of every intervening age, to this day ; for there 
never was a time, even in the dark ages, when the doctrine 
of regeneration by the special agency of the Spirit was not 
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ocmfinned by the testimony of those who profi90Bed to hafo 
experienced this change. 

The capacUy of the witnesses for jadging oorreedy allowB 
nothing to be subtracted from the weight of their testimony; 
for it has not been the feebler sex only, and children, nor the 
poor and the ignorant merely, but men^ ag^? middle-aged, 
and young, — men of affluence, of refined manners, of strong 
powers of intellect, of cool judgment, of firm fibre and un- 
daunted courage, of extended knowledge and cultivated taste, 
of antecedent moral and immoral habits, — who have uniteii 
their testimony with multitudes of every other class <^ soci- 
ety, and with the poor Hottentot and Esquimaux, declaring 
that with them old things had passed away, and all things 
become new. 

The a-edibility of the witnesses, as persons of reracity, 
would not be questioned on any other subject. To this we 
may add, that, before the alleged change, most of them con- 
ducted as if they did not love supremely the Lord their God ] 
and afterwards, to their dying day, and in the hour of death, 
conducted, in many respects, in a manner inexplicable upon 
any other supposition than the reality of the alleged change. 
It is surprising that men, as philosophers, do not believe in 
the doctrine of regeneration, even though they had no confi- 
dence in the testimony of the Bible ; for no £ict in natural 
philosophy, no phenomenon of mind, is established by evidence 
more satisfactory in its nature, than that which establishes the 
reality of a change of heart. No fact was ever proved in a 
court of justice by a thousandth part of the evidence which 
concentrates the testimony of millions to the fisM^t of the actual 
renovation of the heart.' 

But do not the professed subjects of this change oftentimeB 
^tatize ? Sometimes they do; but more than ninety in oiM 
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hundred do not apostatize. If the apostasy of ten be allowed 
in evidence against the reality of the change, the persever- 
ance of ten balances the unfavorable evidence, and leaves the 
unimpeached testimony of eighty competent witnesses in favor 
of the reality of the change. Upon testimony thus circum- 
stanced, what would be the decision in a court of justice ? 

But it is alleged by some that they have experienced all 
that ^pertains to this change of heart, and know it to be 
vain. That they may have experienced fear and trembling, 
such as the faith of devils inspires, — and that these fears may 
have been succeeded by composure and joy, such as the hope 
of the hypocrite affords, — maybe admitted. But "what is 
the chaff to the wheat, saith the Lord." What is the blade 
without root that withereth, to that which beareth fruit ; — 
the plant which our heavenly Father has planted, to that 
which he taketh away because it is unfruitful ; — the lamp 
without oil, that goeth out, to that which is replenished and 
shines with growing light to the perfect day? t it incredible 
that a heart "deceitful above all things" should be deceived, 
or that a heart " desperately wicked" should find no abiding 
pleasure in a religion which it professed^ but did not feel 7 
" They went out from us, but they were not of us ; for, if 
they had been of us, doubtless they would have continued 
with us." It is not a new thing to resist the Holy Ghost ; 
nor an impossible thing, nor, we fear, a rare event, by stig- 
matizing the work of the Spirit, to commit a sin which shall 
never be forgiven. May Grod grant that the lightness with 
which some men treat their past convictions of sin and fears 
of punishment do not prove, at last, the too sure indications 
of that hardness of heart, and blindness of mind, to which, in 
his most tremendous displeasure, the blasphemed Spirit gives 
up the incorrigible sinner. 

VOL. IL 16* 
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This moral change, then, — an indubitabhfaci^ and indig- 
pensable to salvation, — is, according to the ScriptiureB, acoom- 
pUshed by the power of God giving efficacy to truth. Men 
are begotten again by the Gospel, bom of inoorruptiUe seed 
which is the tcord of God, and sanctified by the tmth. 
These blessed operations of the Spirit are experienced some- 
times in solitary instances, like single drops of rain in a 
land of drought ; and sometimes multitudes, almost cotempo- 
raneously, become the subjects, first, of solicitude and the 
consciousness of guilt, and afterwards of love, joy, and peace. 

But it is also a matter of &ct, and a tremendous tact it is, 
that, so fiir as these glorious displays of the renovating grace 
of (jod are accomplished by the instrumentality of preaching, 
they are confined to the exhibitions of these doctrines which 
we have enumerated as fundamental. Where these are fidth- 
fiilly preached, the arm of the Lord is not always revealed in 
revivals of religion ; though, in that case, few ministers spend 
their days without cheering interpositions of divine grace, giv- 
ing seals to their ministry. But where the doctrines of the 
Trinity, the entire unboliness of man, the necessity of regen- 
eration by special grace, the atonement, justification by &ith, 
and future eternal punishment, are not preached, or are de- 
nounced and ridiculed, there the phenomena of revivals of 
religion never exist, and solitary instances of regeneration are 
comparatively unknown ; and where they do exist, they are 
regarded as the effect of delusion, or as proofi of a disordered 
intellect, rather than as indications of a merciful divine inter- 
position. The fact is unquestionable, and the statement of it 
is not invidious, because it is a subject of exultation on the 
part of those unhappy ministers who discard the above doc- 
"^"^'nes, and whose people are the subjects of this melancholy 
"tion from the convincing and renewing operations of the 
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Hdy Spirit. iQ^^sach places, the light does not even shine 
into darkness ; but all is as the valley of the shadow of death. 
No jubilee trumpet is heard, announcing a release from the 
bondage of corruption, and calling the slaves of sin into the 
glorious liberty of the sons of God. Such places are not the 
hill of Zipn, upon which descend the rain and the dew of 
heaven ; but they are the mountains of Gilboa, upon which 
there is no rain, neither any dew. They are the valley of 
vision, in which the bones are very many and very dry, and 
no voice is heard proclaiming, " ye dry bones, hear the 
word of the Lord ; " and no prayer is made, " Come, breath, 
and breathe upon these slain, that they may live." No 
voice aflnounces a spiritual resurrection; and no influence 
from above begins it. All is silent as the grave, and motion- 
less as death. 

7. If the Scriptures contain a system of divine laws, then 
the doctrine of the entire depravity of man is not inconsistent 
with free agency and accountability; for depravity is the 
voluntary transgression of the law, and the law is, " Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart;" and entire 
depravity is the constant refusal to love, in this manner, the 
Lord our God. It implies, not that men's hearts have no 
kind sympathies, no social affections, or that these are sinful, 
or that their actions are all contrary to rule ; but only, that 
they have no holiness, no supreme love to God, and, there- 
fore, do not with the heart obey, but do with the heart vol- 
untarily and constantly disobey, the law. The principle 
assumed in the objection is, that if men will with the heart 
obey the law of God in part, then they are free agents, and 
blamable for not obeying perfectly ; but if they violate the 
law wilfully and wholly, so as not to love at all, then they 
are not to blame. If a man regulates his temper accordinir 
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to the Gospel, one day, and, the next, indulges malignant dis- 
poBitions, he is a free agent, and liable to punishment ; but if 
lie exercise no right affections, and every imagination of his I 
heart be only evil, then the wrath of Heaven must sleep, finr 
the man has become too wicked to be tlie subject of blame, 
li a subject violate one-half the laws of the land, he may be 
justly punished ; but if he should press on and tread them iJl 
under foot, his accountability expires, and he may bid defiance 
to retribution. 

8. The view we have taken of the Scriptures as contain- 
ing a system of divine laws illustrates the obligation to believe 
oorrectly and cordially the fundamental doctrines of the 
Bible, and the criminality of error on these subjects. 

It is a favorite maxim of some, that men are not aooonnta- 
ble for their opinions with respect to the doctrines of revela- 
tion, because there is no specific command that this or 
that doctrine shall be believed — because they are so ob- 
scurely revealed that no blame can attach to the misunder- 
standing of them — because no one doctrine is absolutely 
indispensable to salvation — because the doctrines of the Bible 
are subjects of mere theoretical speculation, of no practical 
influence — and because belief and disbelief are not voluntary, 
but the mechanical and unavoidable result of evidence, or 
want of evidence. 

It is admitted that there is no specific and formal com- 
mand, that the doctrine of the Trinity, or total depravity, or 
regeneration by special grace, or justification by &ith, or 
eternal future punishment, shall be believed : for these oome 
under the head of motives ; and who ever heard of a special 
enactment requiring subjects to believe the declarations of a 
lawgiver, with respect to the motives to obedience? The 

'(Ration to understand and believe the doctrines of liie 
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Bible is involved in the nature of the Bible as a book of law. 
The subjects of Jehovah are bound to understand the laws of 
his government under which they live, and to believe his 
declarations, without a special enactment and a subjoined 
penalty. They are bound to understand the character of 
God, the great object of religious affection, and foundation of 
moral obligation ; and to act with such a temper, and under 
the influence of such motives, as God has required. But a 
law is never understood whose precepts only are recognized, 
and whose sanctions are unknown. The character of God is 
not correctly and adequately disclosed merely by the precepts 
of his law ; and the motives to obedience, and the principles 
of holy action, are found nowhere but in the doctrines of 
revelation. If men, as accountable creatures, are bound to 
act as God commands, they are bound to understand those 
doctrines which disclose the principles and motives of action ; 
and this, the Scriptures, in general terms, do command ex* 
pressly and often. The command is reiterated in various 
forms to know the truth, a term comprehending the whole 
revealed system : to love the truth, — not a part, but the whole 
truth, which is the Word of God : and to obey the truth^ 
which is, to believe what God has revealed, and to do what 
God has commanded, with the temper, and under the influ- 
ence of the motives, which he has disclosed as principles of 
holy action. 

To say that the doctrines of the Bible are so obscurely 
revealed as to supersede the possibility and the obligation of 
understanding them, is blasphemy. It is ascribing to Jeho- 
vah folly, or injustice, or both. It is annihilating the Bible 
as a system of moral law ; for precepts, without intelligible 
sanctions, are not moral government. Government lies in the 
motives revealed ; and, if these cannot be understoodi tb^v- 
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are not reTcaled, and God docs not administer a moral gov- 
ernment, except by the feeble impulse of the light of natme : 
— and thus wc land in infidelity. 

The maxim that no one doctrine of the Bible is absolatelj 
indispensable to salvation, and the inference thence drawn, 
that truth is useless and error innocent, is a sophism. It is 
drawing general conclusions from particular premises. For, 
suppose that the denial of nnj one doctrine, all the rest 
being cordially 1)e1ievod, would not exile the soul from 
heaven ; docs it follow that the disbelief and rejection of th^ 
uhoie system would not l)e iktrtl ? What if it be true that 
no one kind of nutriment is absolutely indispensable to human 
life : does it thence follow that all nutrition may be safely 
dispensed with 7 What if no one poison be so active but 
that a very little may be received into the system consistently 
with life ; does it thence follow that poisons are harmless, are 
nutritious, and may be safely employed as a substitute for 
bread ] The fact is, that those who discard the doctrine of 
the Trinity discard, usually, every other fundamental doc- 
trine. Their system is not merely different from, but oppo- 
site to, that denominated orthodox : so that, if one be true, the 
other is false ; if one be *' sincere milk,'' the other is poison. 
Nor does it follow that, provided a real Christian might, 
without believing some particular doctrine, possibly attain to 
heaven, he could therefore dispense with it without injury. 
Much less does it follow that, because a Christian may not 
be absolutely destroyed by some erroneous opinion, an impen- 
itent shnier may safely adopt it. An error which may not 
suffice to destroy spiritual life in a believe^ may be decisive 
to prevent the commencement of it in the heart of an tfw- 
penitent sinner. Thousands may die an eternal death by 
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tlie influence of an error, under the operation of which a 
Christian may possibly drag out a meagre spiritual existence. 
The opinion that the doctrines of revelation are matters of 
mere speculation, or of trivial practical influence, is a position 
at variance with the principles of law, with the constituticm 
of the human mind, and with universal fact. It is not true 
of the principles of natural science, that they are mere mat- 
ters of speculation, and of no practical influence on man. It 
is the practical influence of the sciences which constitutes 
their utility. They exert a powerful influence in the forma- 
tion of the human character, and the regulation of human 
conduct. The whole course of the daily business of the 
world moves on by the illumination and potent energy of the 
sciences. Much less is it a fact, that truth contained in 
moral laws has no influence. It is here that the kind of 
truth is precisely that which is most adapted to move free 
agents ; and comes to the understanding, and conscience, and 
heart, with a designed concentration of influence surpassing 
all other influence but that of direct physical impulse. The 
whole motive in legislation lies in the sanctions of law ; and 
these have their influence through the medium of opinion. 
The motive to obedience is as the opinion concerning it 
is : if that be correct, the true motive is presented to the 
mind; if incorrect, the true motive is thrust aside, and 
another substituted. To say that the doctrines of the Bible, 
embodying and presenting to the mind of man that moral 
influence by which God governs him as a &ee agent and an 
accountable creature, are mere abstract speculations, of no 
moral influence or practical effect, is charging God with 
incompetency in legislation ; and disrobing him of his charac- 
ter of moral governor ; and destroying the accountability of 
man ; and blotting out the light of the glory of God, as it 
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would otherwise be displayed in Lis works of providence and 
grace. But upon what authority is it alleged that the doc- 
trines of the Bible liavo no practical influence ? Does opinion, 
in human governments, concerning the lawgiver and the 
sanctions of law, exert no influence upon the character and 
conduet of man I Why, then, should the laws and sanctions 
of the government of Jehovah exert no influence, so diat 
believing or not Ix^lieving its fundamental truths shall have 
no effect I Doctrines in religion do exert a powerful .influ- 
ence. Have the doqtrincs of the Koran proved themselvefl 
idle theories, of no practical influence ; or the doctrines of 
paganism, or the doctrines of popery? Have the doctrines 
of Calvin and Anuinius no effect, or precisely the same 
effect 7 Why, then, oppose the one, and eulogize the other, 
when both arc ecjually good or equally useless 7 

No truth in legislation, human or divine, is merely specu- 
lative, however it may appear such. What can be, appa- 
rently, more entirely speculative than the opinion of the 
Gnostics, that all moral impuriiy lies m matter. But from 
this opinion, as a fountain, flowed the denial df the human 
nature and death of Christ, and of the resurrection -of the 
body, the doctrine of the celibacy of the clergy, of penance and 
purgatory, and the host of cruelties and fooleries which have 
taxed and tormented the world. Travel over benighted Asia, 
and witness the operation of the same opinion in the ablations 
of the Ganges, and the self-inflicted torture of devotees to 
subdue the sin which is in matter, and render the spirit pure 
and acceptable to the gods. That Mahomet is the true 
prophet, is a speculative opinion ; but it has carried fire and 
■word in its course, and ruled the nations with a rod of iron, 
aad dashed them in pieces as a potter's vessel. That the 
Pope is the sucoessor of Peter, and universal and infidliUe 
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bnbop, IS a matter of mere opimon; bat it k an opmioii 
'which has immured the nations of Eorq^e in a dongeon, and 
bound them in chains, and ahnost extinguished the human 
intellect That there is no God, that the end sanctifies iha 
means, and that death is an eternal sleep, are mere opimons ; 
but fire, and blood, and wailing, and gnashing of teeth, have 
attended their march over desolated Europe. Considering 
man as a mere animal, the atheists of the French revolutaoii 
destroj^ his life with as Utde ceremony a^ they would crush 
an insect. The &ct is, that among moral agents opinions 
respecting law and the sanctions of law are principles of 
action ; and no great aberration from rectitude in practice can 
be named, with respect to public bodies or individuals, which 
is not caused or justified by some &lse opinion. 

The opimon that belief and disbelief are mechanical, to the 
exclusion of all influence of the heart, of interest, passion, and 
prejudice, is the consummation of folly. Evidence may be 
so powerful as to render incredulity impossible; and so 
feeble as to render belief impossible. But an entire tem- 
perate zone lies between these two extremes, in which incliif»- 
tion and aversion, passion and prejudice, exert as decisive 
an influence upon the understanding as evidence itself. If 
not, whence the maxim, that no man may judge in his own 
cause? Is it because all men are dishonest ; or is it because 
interest is known to pervert the judgment even of honest 
men? Whence all the unmeaning talk about sincerity, and 
prejudice, and candor 1 Who ever heard of a sincere, unprej- 
udiced, candid pair of balances? If the mind decides by 
scrujdes and grains of evidence, as the scales are balanced by 
weights, why may not the honest judge decide in his own 
cause? Can interest vary the weights in the balaaoi)^*'<HiOir 
can he help himself though the weight of evidence should be 
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agunst his interest 1 The fisust is notorioiis, that indinatMin 
possesses a powerful inflaenoe oyer the judgmeiit. Ezsm- 
inatioii may be neglected on one side, and pushed on the 
other. The evidence in &yor of our choice may be dmk 
upon, and the eye be turned away from that which would 
proye an unpleasant &ct It is practicable to suspend a de- 
cision, to resist conviction, to pervert arguments which prove 
unwelcome truths, and even to forget them; and to treasure 
up for use those which fie^vor conclusions which we love. 
The demonstrations of Euclid, if their result had been the 
doctrine of the Trinity, the total depravity of man, tibe neoes- 
sity of regeneration, and future eternal punishments, would 
have produced as much diversity of opinion, and brouj^t upon 
his positions as much contempt, and upon his book as nmoh 
oritioal violence, as has been experienced by the Bible. 

Erroneous opinions are criminal, because they fiilsify the 
divine character, and destroy the moral influence of the divine 
law ; because they are always voluntary, the result of crimi- 
nal negligence to obtain correct knowledge, or of a criminal 
resistance of evidence, or perversion of the understuMling 
through the depravity of the heart; and because the belief 
of error is always associated with moral and criminal afieo- 
tions. It is never a mere act of the understanding; the 
heart decides, and is never neutral. If a truth be rejected, 
it is also hcUed; if an error be embraced, it is also laved. 
It is because men have no pleasure in the truth, but have 
pleiteure in unri^teousness, that they are given over to be- 
lieve a lie ; and are punished, for believing it, with everlasting 
deatmeiioii. The propagation of error is criminal, of course, 
it is destructive to the souls of men; Miml^iU^g 
licf die divine moral government^ and the means 
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by wfaich God is aocastomed to Tenew ike soul, and 
which he does not ordinarily ^ert his sanctifying power. 

9. In the view of what has been said, how momentous is 
the responsibility of ministers of the Gospel ; and how aggra- 
vated the destruction of those who keep back the troth, or 
inculcate fidsehood ! It is as if a man, not content with his 
own destruction by &mine, should extend the desolation, uj 
withholding nutrition from all around him ; or, not content 
with poisoning himself, should cast poison into all the foui^ 
tains, putting in motion around him the waters of death. If 
there be a place, in the world of despair, of ten^-fold da rkn es i , 
where the wrath of the Almighty glows with augmented fiuy, 
and whence, through eternity, are heard the loudest wailii^, 
ascending with the smoke of their torment, — in that place I 
shall expect to dwell, and there, my brethren, to lift up my 
cry with yours, should we believe lies, and propagate deceits, 
and avert from our people the sanctifying influence of the 
Holy Spirit. And if there be a class of men upon whom the 
fiercest malignity of the damned will be turned, and upon 
whose heads universal imprecations will mingle with the 
wrath of the Lamb, it will doubtless, my brethren, be our- 
selves, if, as blind guides, we lead to perdition our ddnded 
hearers. 

The present occasion requires that a more particular appli- 
eation of this discourse be made to the pastor elect, and to 
the missionaries who are about to be ordained to preach the 
unsearchable riches of Christ among the G^tiles. 

Mt Dbar Bbother : 

With the consequences of unfidthfnlness in view, yon 
about to take the pastoral care of this church and 
tion. Their salvation, according to the laws of the hamaa 
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mind, And the oooBtitated mode of diTiiie opentkm, is'to h ^ 
promoted or hindered by the inatmctions whiok yoa give, and 
the pastoral duties which yoa perform or neglect Bat be 
not dismayed. The reward of fideli^ ia as glorioos as the 
puniahment of treachery is dreadful ; and with the Bible in 
year hand, and Jesus Christ with yoa always, yoa are thor- 
oughly furnished, and can do all things. Your duty is plain. 
It is to explain and enforce the laws of the divine moral gOT- 
emment, contained in the Bible. Receive, then, my brother, 
that holy book with implicit confidence, as including your 
oommission, and all you have to say. Bead it daily as a part 
of your devotion, and study it as a part of your professioD. 
But remember that yours is the oflSce of an expositor of lliat 
divine book, and not of a legislator, to revise and modify its 
saored pages. Be not wise in your own conceit ; and dare 
not to bo wise above what is written. Bring to your aid, finr 
the exposition of the Scriptures, the resources of human 
learning ; but bring with these a heart humbled with a sense 
of its own deceitfulness and depravity, and filled with strong 
desires, and groanings that cannot be uttered, for the illumin- 
ation and guidance of the Spirit ; remembering that ignorance 
and unsanctified knowledge alike puff up, and subject to con* 
dcumation. 

That you may understand the Scriptures, examine them 
for yourself. Receive no opinions upon trust ; and allow no 
man to dictate what you shall believe. But do not use this 
your liberty as a cloak for rejecting the truth, and adopting 
licentious opinions. Dare to think for yourself; and what 
you think, dare to preach ; knowing that divine wisdom has 
revealed no superfluous truths, and that all Scriptore is 



for yourself; but do not imagine that inde- 
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ptfidenoe can compensafe for indolence, or ignontfioe, or her- 
esy, or hatred of the truth ; or that, to be independ^oit, you 
mast, of course, despise antiquity, and differ from the yalit 
majority of the wise, and great, and good. 

Dare to think for yourself. Let no creed bind you becaiue 
it is reputed orthodox, until you perceive its agreement with 
ihe Scriptures. But, then, though everywhere spoken against, 
adopt it; remembering that the Bible may be epitomised and 
its meaning retained, and your reverence for creeds be o^ly 
reverence for the Bible. 

Dare to think for yourself; and do not imagine that the 
fiadthful avowal of truths to which the hearts of men aro 
opposed demands less courage than the promulgation of errors 
grateful to the feelings of human depravity. 

Dare to think for yourself; but give to others the same 
liberty ; and never raise the pusillanimous cry of intolerance, 
because others will not think your opinions to be harmkss, or 
as correct and salutary as their own. 

Explain to your people the moral law, as demanding love 
to God with all the heart ; and their ^itire depravity, as des* 
titute of this holy love ; and their danger, as exposed jnstlj 
to eternal punishment Explain to them the nature of repent- 
ance, as the sorrow for sin which is inspired by love to God ; 
and the nature of faith, as that conlBdence in the Saviour 
which is the result of holy love. Knowing the terrors of the 
Lord, and the love of Christ, set before them the sorer pun- 
ishment of which he shall be thought worthy who shall tread 
under foot the Son of (rod. When you have explained to 
your pec^le the great duties of holy love, repentance for sin, 
and fidth in the Redeemer, and have set before them tib* 
motives which God has revealed, urge them, with all possi-' 
ble importunity, to an iminediate campliapoe. Address tham 
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M firee agents, irithoat ezoue finr the least deriatioii from tte 
perfect law of God, or for one momenf b delay of lepentanoe 
and &ith. By the terrors of the Lord exhort, and hy tite 
mercies of God entreat, them instantly to be reooiKsQed to 
God. Say unto them, with reiterated importunity, '' Thus 
saith the Lord," whether they will hear, or whether they will 
finrbear ; and wash your hands of their blood, and throw on 
them the tremendous responsibility of self-destruction, if thej 
will die. 

Admit no excuse for impenitence, and no plea in mitagation 
of guilt: no decree of God as having any influence to oonstnon 
them to sin, or render immediate repentance impossihle : no 
doctrine of election or reprobation as excluding them from 
heaven against their ^11», and driving them reluctantly to 
hell : no doctrine of total depravity as destroying free agency, 
and rendering transgression involuntary and unavoidable : no 
doctrine of regeneration by the special agency of the Holy 
Spirit as implying any inability in the sinner to love, and 
repent, and believe, which does not consist wholly in his 
refusal to obey the Most High. The Searcher of hearts per- 
ceives in these doctrines no reason for modifying his demands 
of perfect, immediate, and constant obedience, or for mitigat- 
ing in any degree the penalty of disobedience, or for relax- 
ing the peremptoriness of command, or the earnestness of 
entreaty. 

But, my brother, whatever may be your attainments in 
human science, your might in the Scriptures, your popularity 
as a preacher, or your estimation in the affections of your 
people, let it all be counted loss, in comparison with their 
actual conversion to Grod. Set your heart upon the great 
blessing of a revival of religion. Desire it speedily and oon- 
tly. Pray for it without ceasing, and stir up the mem- 
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bers of your chtirch to concentrate on this point the whole 
importunity of the prayer of &ith. And live, and preaoh| 
and pray, and act, in such a manner as shall lay the beat 
foundation to expect the blessing. 

My Bbloveb Brethbbn: 

If the Bible contains the laws of the Most High Qod for 
the restoration of man firom sin to holiness, then it is not a 
superfluous labor to translate the Scriptures into the Tarioua 
languages of the nations, nor a superfluous chariiy to send 
missionaries to preach the Gospel to the heathen. 

There are not a few who seem to regard the heathen aa 
not accountable for their depravity of heart, nor criminal for 
thdr idolatry, and scarcely for their immoralities ; nor as sul>* 
jected to inconvenience by their superstiti(ms. They are the 
guileless children of our common Father, all affectionately 
striving to please him,— ^ in ways, different, indeed, firom those 
of Christian worship, but equally sincere, and equally well 
pleasing to God, and equally benign in their influence to 
make men happy on earth, and to prepare them for heaven. 
What need, then, of all this sympathy for die heathen, and of 
so much exertion and expense to relieve those whose circum- 
stances, for time and eternity, are as eligible as ours ? Why 
should their reverence for the religion of their ancestors be 
weakened, and their ^^ elegant mythology" be stigmatized, 
and the Gospel be thrust into its place? Is not God mercifiil? 
Let Him, then, take care of the heathen."^ 

But whence are derived these conceptions of the moral 

* " I would not lift a finger,** said an infidel philosopher, ** to convert to 
Christiamty the whole Clunese empire.'* This in him was consistent. Bat 
-what shaU be thcmght of those who profess to be Christians who will not 
lift a finger in the grest effort now making to erangelise the world ? 
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character and oonditioii of the hentfaen 1 Not from the Bibk: 
they are there all reoogniied as depraved ; all under con- 
demnatioii for their depravitj of heart, and abominable deedi; 
all condemned for their idolatry, as the oonaommatioQ both 
of folly and guilt, — the result not of filial aflection finr God, 
but of enmity against him, and of a reprobate mind, to which 
God has given them up, because they did not like to retain 
him in their knowledge. The wrath of God is revealed 
from heaven against them; and they are represented as 
needing the Saviour, the Bible, the Sabbath, and the 
preaching of the Gospel, for the same purpose, and in the 
same degree, that we need them. K the Gospel would be no 
blessing to them, it is none to us. If their superstitioiis are 
as salutary to them in their moral influence, as the Gospel 
would be, they would be as great a blessmg to ns as the 
Gospel is. 

Make the exchange, then, ye who profess such charity and 
philanthropy towards the heathen. Give them yoor Bibles, 
and pastors, and Sabbaths; and receive their idols, and 
bramins, and religious rites. Demolish the temples of Jeho- 
vah ; and roll through your streets the car of Juggernaut^ 
'^ besmeared with blood of human sacrifice," and covered 
with emblems of pollution. Put out the Sun of Righteous- 
ness, and bring back the darkness visible. Kindle up the 
fires that shall consume annually, in a circumference of thirty 
miles, two hundred and seventy-five widows on the dead 
bodies of their husbands, and leave behind thousands of 
children, doubly orphans. Welcome to your shores the 
religion which shall teach your children, when you are sick, 
to lay you down by the cold river side to die ; and when their 
mothers shall shrink from the glowing flame, with their own 
hands to thrust them in. Welcome to your hearts a veligioii^ 
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whicli sball teach you to entioe j&ar smiling children to' the 
waves, and plunge them in, to attract hy their cries the 
sympathy of strangers, or to perish and become the food of 
legators. Welcome to your hearts a religion which, if sin 
shall annoy, and the fear of punishment invade, will send you 
to drink of the waters that lave your shores, and to wash in 
their flood, as your most effectual remedy. Fill your houses 
with Indian gods, of brass, ^d wood, and stone ; and blow 
the trumpet of jubilee at your emancipation from the Gos- 
pel; and shout before your idols, ''These be thy gods, 
Israel ! " 

Oh, what superfluous benevolence has the Father manifested, 
in giving his Son to die for those whom the blood of bulls 
and of goats might have saved, as well as the blood of Jesus ! 
What mere enthusiasm has actuated prophets and apostles, 
in their efforts to transmit to other ages a book so useless as 
the Bible, and institutions no better than the horrid rites of 
pagan worship ! When Jesus gave to the inspired band their 
high commission, '' Go ye out into all the earth, and preach the 
Gospel to every creature," why did they not perceive the 
mistaken zeal of their Master, and announce, in anticipation 
of the discovery of latter days, that the heathen are holy 
enough without the Bible and the foolishness of preaching, 
and save ages of toil, and rivers of blood 7 But the heathen 
are not holy. Head the first chapter of the Epistle to the 
Bomans, and behold a portrait drawn by the pen of inspira- 
tion. ''Filled with all unrighteousness, fornication, wick- 
edness, coretonsness, maUcioTisness ; full of envy, murder, 
debate, deceit, malignity ; whisperers, backbiters, haters of 
God, despiteful, proud, boasters, inventors of evil things, dis- 
obedient to parents, without understanding, covenant-break- 
ers, witiiout natural affection, implacable, unmerciful." This 
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k fhd reflalt of that heathen myiholog7, bo " elegant ;" and 
these are those children of our common Father, so sincere in 
tbeir efibrts to please him, and so pore as not to need to be 
irashed in the blood of the Lamb! Bead the aooonnt of 
Buchanan, and you will perceive that the drawing is, still, 
to the life. No pollution is washed away, no stain of blood 
eflSiced, and no ray of light has fiJlen upon the canYM 
to alleviate the gloom. Bead your Bible, and you will 
perceive that no change for the better is ever to be expected, 
bat from the diffusion of tbe Bible, and the preaching of the 
Gospel. 

My dear brethren^ the heathen are neither holy nor 
happy. They are depraved, and must be bom again. They 
are ignorant, and must be instructed. They are profligate, 
and must be reclaimed. They are debased by their super- 
stitions, and must be raised. They are tortured by vain 
fears and useless penances, and must be relieved. The stem- 
hearted god of this world rules them with an excruciating 
despotism ; and their groans, disregarded for ages, have, at 
length, reached the heavens ; and the voice of the Almighty 
has come down from above, saying, '' Whom shall I send, and 
who will go for us 7" and you, brethren, have answered, 
" Here are we, — send f/5." God has accepted your oflSsr ; 
and you are this day to be set apart, to carry the Bible and 
to preach the Gospel to the heathen. It is a great, bnt it is 
also a glorious work ; and you are not alone. God is with 
you, — Jesus Christ is with you, — the Holy Spirit is with 
, — the hearts of all the pious are with yo\i, — our sub- 
nee we pledge for your support ; and our prayers, day and 
i|^t) fixr your protection and comfort, and for the outpour- 
^ of the Holy Spbit upon the heathen, to whom yon shall 
•dithaGoi^ 
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May thd prayer-hearing God bear you in safety acroos the 
deep ; open before you, in heathen lands, an effectoal door ; 
make you the blessed instruments of raising to the fellowship 
of angels and justified spirits thousands who otherwise had 
died in their sins, and been wretched and miserable forever ; 
and, after a long life, bestow upon you in heaven ''joy 
unspeakable and full of glory ! " 



SBKMON VI. 

THE DESIGN, RiaHTS AND DUTIES, OP LOCAL CHURCHES. 

** These things write I onto thee, hoping to come onto thee shortly : 
bat if I tarry long, that thou mayest know how thou oughtest to behare 
thyself in the boose of God, which is the church of the liying God, the 
pillar and ground of the truth.** 1 Tim. 8 : 14, 15. 

It has pleased God to cany into effect his purpose of 
redeeming men, by the instrumentality of a yisible society 
organized exclusively for that end. This society, commenc- 
ing its operations soon after the Fall, and extending them 
through every intervening age, and destined to labor in the 
sacred cause till the last day, has been denominated the 
Church of God. It is, in the text, called a house, as embody- 
ing in one family the children of God, and as the seat of their 
social labors, protection, and enjoyment. By a change of 
figure, it is denominated the pillar and ground of the truth ; 
to denote, doubtless, the actual efficacy of the church in 
upholding, from age to age, the cause of God. 

The first form of the church appears to have been patri- 
archal, in adaptation to the most simple state of human 
Boeiety, as existing in tribes, originating in a common anoes- 
l0r, and united by ties of blood, and mutual interests and 
iMBgers. In the church thus organized, the common ancea- 
ter ifM the priest, to instruct his descendants and uphold the 
^Mm mmhip. The life of the patriarch, extending in the 
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first ages to nearly a thousand years, rendered a written 
revelation less important, and gave to his precepts and 
example authority for th^ maintenance of truth, and the 
instituted worship of Gk)d. 

The next form of the visible church was one which was 
accommodated to the exigencies of a nation. The progress of 
society from the pastoral to the agricultural and conunercial 
state amalgamated tribes, and constituted nations. By these 
changes, and the reduction of human life to a hundred and 
twenty years, the e£Gicacy of patriarchal instruction and 
authority was destroyed; and &milies, having no common 
head, were scattered abroad, and soon exchanged the knowl- 
edge and worship of the true God for the fictions and impu- 
rities of idolatry. 

To defend the church, in this condition, against violence 
and the seductions of idolatry, her secular and spiritual inter- 
ests were united, under the immediate administration of Qod 
himself, with the sanctions of special providential prosperity, 
or special judgments, as she should maintain or abandon his 
worship. To the church of God, thus organized, was given a 
territory, to be held upon the condition of constancy in the 
maintenance of the true worship ; and, to aid the church in 
her work, a written revelation was committed to her care, 
and forms of worship were prescribed. When the temporary 
purpose of this dispensation was answered, in the preservation 
of religion until the Desire of nations had come, and, by the 
offering of himself, had made propitiation for sin, — then, that 
he might give to his atonement a more extended operation in 
the salvation of man, the external form of the church was 
again changed, in accommodation to the exigencies of thd 
world. This was done by requiring, in all nations, indivwt- 
uals possessing the requisite qualifications to associate uuder 
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the laws of Christ, for the advancement of the great designs 
of his kingdom. Wherever, therefore, a number of individu- 
als, possessing the required qualifications, associate to maintain 
the ordinances of the Grospel, they become a society incorpo- 
rated by the God oflieaven^ with specific chartered privir 
leges. This is the foundation of local churches. The rights 
of these local associations include the election of their own 
officers, and the framing of their own articles of fidth, and 
the ordering of their own worship and discipline, according to 
their conceptions of the Word of God. The organization is 
such as may embody, and ultimately will embody, the pc^- 
lation of the world. 

It will be the object of this discourse to illustrate 
The designs of the Most High in the organiza- 
tion OF local churches, and the requisitb qualifi- 
cations FOR membership. 

One obvious design of local churches is the consummation 
of holiness in believers, and their preparation fi^r heaven. 
Christians are imperfect ; and if, in a moment, it were possi- 
ble to efi^e every stain of sin, it pleases Grod to accomplish 
the work progressively, by the interposition of moral influ- 
ence. The church is the society in which this influence is to 
be exerted, — the school of instruction and discipline, where 
the light of truth is to shine, restraint to operate, impres- 
sions on the heart to be made, and the prayers, and praises, 
and confessions of the saints to be offered ; and therQ, is to be 
enjoyed the mutual fellowship, watchfulness, exhortation, and 
aid ; and there the Lord commandeth his blessing, even life 
finnevennore. In accordance with this primary design of the 
ohureh, apostles and prophets, evangelists, pastors and teach- 
«n, are said to be given for the perfecting of the sainta, — for 
the edifying of the body of Christ. 
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Local churches are designed, also, to secure the pnritj and 
perpetuity of revealed truth. The propensity of man to 
change the truth of Qod into a lie is notorious. To counter- 
act this determination of a rebel world to forget God, the 
reiterated miraculous interposition of Heaven has been 
steadily required, until the sacred canon was completed. 
When that event was accomplished, the lively oracles were 
committed to the church, with the responsibility of contend- 
ing earnestly for the doctrines, precepts, and ordinances, con- 
tained in them. It is in reference to the agency of the 
church in maintaining the doctrines and moral influence of the 
Bible, that she is called the salt of the earth, the light of the 
world, and the pillar and ground of the truth. 

Local churches are organized, also, for the preservation of 
the Sabbath, and the maintenance of the public worship of 
God. It is not enough, to secure the salvation of man, that 
truth is revealed, and continued &om age to age, in the Bible 
and in the church. To be made effectual, it must be com- 
municated ; and, for this purpose, a system of moral adminis- 
tration must lend its instrumentality. But, in a world lying 
in wickedness, the besetting influence of sloth, the temporiz- 
ings of fear, the cravings of avarice, and the repellencies of a 
heart averse from God, will prevent the spontaneous forma- 
tion of any abiding measures for the religious instruction of 
mankind, or even for the preservation of that system which 
God has established. The tide of worldliness, unobstructed, 
would roll over the Sabbath-day, and extinguish the fire u|K>n 
the altar of God. To churches, therefore, is committed the 
work of preserving the Sabbath, and of perpetuating the 
worship of God ; — not by physical power, but by that moral 
influence which the word and institutions of Heaven, sustained 
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hy the church, exert upon the oonacienoee of men, and iqxm 
the laws and habits of civil society. 

Another design of Heaven, in the organialkm of local 
churches, is, by means of an eflBcient system of religioiifl 
instruction, to secure the continued existence of these leligiGiis 
corporations themselves, for the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion. If the God of mercy intended the salvation of but one 
generation of men, no prospective arrangements for the salva- 
tion of succeeding generations would be needed ; but, as the 
work of redemption is to be continued, the appropriate mesnd 
must be transmitted. The pious of one generation pass off 
the stage in about thirty years. In that short period, were 
no precautionary measures employed to prevent, the cause oi 
God might become extinct The church, however, will live ; 
the gates of death will not prevail : but it will be continued 
as 8eed time and harvest are continued, by enterprise appro^ 
priato for that purpose. This enterprise is to be directed 
especially to the education of the children of the church, and 
of such others as are voluntarily committed to her care. To 
every church is committed the superintendence of that educa- 
tion of children upon which her continued existence depends. 
As fellow-workers with God, the members of every local 
church are bound to raise up another generation of believers 
to serve him when they are dead ; and no church has answered 
tlio end of her existence, which does not accomplish this. 
Nor is tliis all ; she is bound to make aggression on Satan's 
torcitory, and be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth. 

But, to uphold the worship of God, and to lead in the 

groat work of religious education, professional instructors are 

ired, qualified by their piety and knowledge, and devoted 

ely to their work. In secular concerns, the demand of 
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any article in the market will produce a sapplj ; but it is not 
80 in relation to competent imtructors in religion. If none 
-were intrusted with the work of rearing up ministers for the 
sanctuary, and no forethought were exercised, and no system- 
atized exertion brought into steady operation, the wastes of 
death and the demands of an accumulating population could 
not be supplied ; churches would mourn the bereavement of 
pastors without a prospect of having their loss repaired, and 
the regions of the shadow of death would every year become 
more extended, dark, and hopeless. The public instruction, 
by means of which the church of God has hitherto been con- 
tinued has not been the result of a common course of nature, 
but rather of the deliberate prospective labors of the church 
herself for that end. The Jewish church supported one tribe 
out of twelve, which was consecrated to the purposes of her 
religion, and in this tribe maintained her schools of the prophets. 
The primitive churches regarded it as a primary object of 
their organization to thrust laborers into the vineyard ; and as 
soon as they obtained a settled rest, reared institutions for the 
education of pious youth for the ministry. All the semina- 
ries of modem Europe were founded with a primary refer- 
ence to the preparation of men for the ministry. And 
scarcely had the fathers of New England escaped the edge 
of the sword in this new world, before, anticipating the wants 
of future ages, they laid the foundations of literary institu- 
tions, to provide pastors for the church of God. Every college 
in New England, and nearly every one in the United States, 
was founded in anticipation of the future wants of the church, 
and with a view to supply them, by rearing up qualified 
instructors. To local churches is committed still the work 
of providing religious instructors for succeeding generations, 
and for the world. Every church is an education society, 
voi^ II. 18* 
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organized by the God of heaven expresslj for the purpose 
of providing an evangelical ministry. It may be proper for 
churches, by formal resolutions, to recognise neglected obli- 
gation; but it does not depend on the vote of a church, 
whether it shall be her duty or not to cooperate with other 
churches, in providing an able nunistry for the perfecting of 
the saints, and the conversion of the world. Ood has made 

n HER DUTY ; AND TUB VOWS OF GOD ARE IN THIS RESPECT 
UPON EVERY CHURCH. 

But the whole earth is destined to experience the iUnmina- 
tion of the Gospel. The means to be employed, for this pur- 
pose are, the translation and dissemination of the Bible, the 
preaching of the Gospel, the planting of churches, and the 
establishment of schools, among the heathen. The work is 
great, and, without the guidance and energy of permanently 
organized bodies, cannot be done : but it is in the hands of 
permanetitly orgaiiized bodies ; God has committed it to 
local churches, who are missionary societies^ to be con- 
tinued from age to age, to urge on the work of evange- 
lizing the world. The primitive churches understood the 
duties of their calling, in accordance with these views of the 
subject ; and did, through every vicissitude of poverty and 
distress, make vigorous exertions to propagate the Grospel. 
The Protestant churches, environed by the Papists, and in 
strenuous conflict for existence, could have but little time or 
strength for a more distant warfiire. Awaking also in a world 
without form and void, they had enough to do to reduce the 
chaos to order, and to fill the space with Bibles and pastors, 
""Tpofiitions and Christian literature. They made exertions 
une unparalleled since the apostolic age. But even they, 
t the patronage of the high admiral of France, sent five 
4-to die Bmils with missionaries and supplies, to eertab- 
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Iish in South America the Protestant religion. The enterpn/se 
fiuled ; but thej evinced their sense of oUigation, and have 
doubtless reaped in heaven their reward. It is only to be 
added, that churches of all denominations at this day are 
beginning to perceive their duty, and to place themselves in 
a posture of readiness to perform it. 

The requisite qualifications for membership in a church of 
Christ, the next subject of consideration, are personal holi- 
ness in the sight of God, and a credible profession of 
holiness before men. 

This is clearly indicated by the design of the church. Is 
the church organized to consummate the work of righteous- 
ness in the hearts of believers, to maintain the purity and 
secure the perpetuity of truth, to rescue the Sabbath from 
profanation and the worship of God from extinction, to guar- 
antee her own continued existence by an efficient system of 
reUgious education, and to bless future ages, by providing 
pastors, and missionaries, and Bibles, till the earth is full of 
the knowledge of God 7 Can there be any doubt to what 
description of persons this work has been committed 7 The 
Scriptures recognize but two classes of men, distinguished by 
the state o£ their hearts with respect to God, his law and 
Gospel, and providential government : the one denominated 
the friends of God, the other alienated from him ; the one 
holy, the other unholy ; the one righteous, the other wicked. 
All men are included under one or the other of these oppos- 
ing terms. There is no middle ground known in the Bible.^ 
No third party — neither friends nor enemies of God, neither 
holy nor unholy — have ever been recognized on the sacred 
page. 

It is to the friends of God, then, doubtless, and not to 
alienated subjects, that he has committed the preservation and 
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propagation of his troth and wwsbip ; and credible evidenoe 
of holiness must doubtless be the condition of admission to 
visible memberslup. If there could be any donbt on the sub- 
ject, the recorded history of this sacred institution would put 
an end to it. In the first age of the world, we find Cain and 
his offering rejected, and Abel offering to Grod by faith an 
acceptable sacrifice. Wo find the '^ sons of God,'' a name 
through the Scriptures appropriated to those who made a cred- 
ible profession of religion, existing as a community distinct 
from the children of men, and forming, at length, criminal 
alliances of marriage with their daughters; by means of which 
the power of the church, as a religious conmiunity, was im- 
paired, and the earth was filled with violence, which brought 
down the exterminating flood. 

When the church, in prospect of this judgment, was to be 
preserved, borne on the bosom of that deep which swept away 
the ungodly, to whom was the work of preservation committed? 
It was committed to Noah, whom Gtxl had seen rig-hteaua 
before him, in that wicked generation. When the darkness 
of idolatry had again spread itself over the earth, and the 
foundations of a new dispensation were to be laid, to whom 
was that great work committed 1 To Abraham, who received 
circumcision as a seal of the righteousness of the faith which 
he had before he was circumcised ; and of whom it was testi- 
fied by the Searcher of hearts, '*I know him, that he will 
command his children and his household after him, and they 
shall keep the way of the Lord." To Isaac was conmiitted 
the same charge, while l^hmael, who mocked, was cast out. 
To Jacob, in succession, it descended ; while Esau, the pro- 
i despising and alienating the patriarchal priesthood, was 

ffhea the patriarchal form of the church was succeeded 
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by the Jewish, the qualification of personal holiness was stiH 
demanded. The profession which the meinbers of that chnrch 
were required to make is a profession of true religion. '^And 
now, Israel, what doth the Lord thy God require of thee, but 
to fear the Lord thy God, to walk in all his ways, and to love 
him, and to serve the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
with all thy soul ?" Can this be done without holiness ? 

The profession which the Jewish church actually did make 
is a profession of true religion. Moses is directed by the Most 
High to say unto the people: *'If ye will obey my voice 
indeed, and keep my covenant, then ye shall be a peculiar 
treasure unto me, above all people." And when Moses pro» 
posed the above terms of divine favor, all the people answered 
together, and said, ^^All that the Lord hath spoken we will 
do." Li reference to a renewal of their covenant with (Jod, 
Moses says to the Jewish church, ^' Thou hast avouched the 
Lord, this day, to be thy God ; and the Lord hath avouched 
thee, this day, to be his peculiar people."^ If this is not a 
profession of true religion, language is inadequate to the 
making of such a profession. In the time of Asa, the church 
again covenanted to seek the Lord God of their fathers, with 
all their heart, and with all their soul. ^^ And all Judah 
rejoiced at the oath : for they had sworn with all their heart, 
and sought him with their whole desire ; and he was found 
of them." 

Whenever, by their overt transgression, or neglect of duty, 
ihe credibility of their profession was destroyed, they were 
reproved and denounced as hypocrites. '* Unto the wicked 
God saith, What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, or that 
thou shouldest take my covenant into thy mouth ? " Their 
attendance upon the instituted worship of God is denounced, 
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also, as an abomination ; while the immoralities of their oon- 
dnct demonstrated the insincerity of their profession. 

The continuance of formal worship without pietj is threat- 
ened with the most terrible punishment '' Wherefore the 
Lord said, Forasmuch as this people draw near me with their 
mouth, and with their lips do honor me, but have removed 
their heart for from me. and their fear toward me is tanght 
by the precept of men : therefore, behold, I will proceed to 
do a mar\'ellous work among this people, even a marvellous 
work and a wonder : for the wisdom of their wise men shall 
perish, and the understanding of their prudent men shall be 
hid.'* If the Jews, as a community, were not required to 
profess, and in their covenant with (jod did not profess, true 
religion, how could drawing near with the mouth only be 
OHisidercd as a crime '? When the members of this church 
are recalled from their backsliding by the prophets, they are 
directed to return in the exercise of holy affections. "If thou 
wilt return, Israel, return unto me : and thou shalt swear, 
The Loixi liveth, in truth. Circumcise yourselves to the 
Lord, and take away the foreskins of your heart, ye men rf 
Judah ; lest my fury come forth like fire, and bum that none 
can quench it.'' 

AVhenever an individual, fiunily, or tribe, demonstrated by 
obstinate disobedience their irreligion, they were to be excom- 
municated. On tliis ground, the generation that left Egypt 
were excluded from Canaan. " They could not enter in, 
because of unbelief When the members of this same church 
had, by crucifying the Lord of glory, filled up the measure 
of their sin, they were broken off by unbelief; and those who 

seeded them in the same church, both Jews and Gentiles, 

ky fidtL Hence, when John the Baptist, in antieipa- 

iCdie ezdaion of the great body of the Jews from visiUe 
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membership, came to prepare the way 6f the Lord befiyre him, 
that preparation consisted in forming subjects for the continu- 
ance of the church, under her evangelical form. But what 
was the required preparation 7 It was repentance, and trmta 
meet for repentance. When our Saviour himself opened his 
ministry, he promulgated the same terms of discipleship. 
'^ From that time Jesus began to preach, and to say. Repent, 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 

The commission given by our Saviour to his apostles, at 
his ascension, directs them first to make disciples, and then 
to iM^tize them, inculcating universal obedience. The quali- 
fications for discipleship Jesus had before disclosed. They 
were love to Christ, above &ther or mother; daily self-denial; 
real religion. The apostles, then, were to preach the Grospel, 
and, by the blessing of God, to make disciples, who, as such, 
were to become visible members of the church of Christ. In 
this manner the apostl^es understood their commission, and 
practised upon it. When, under their preaching, men were 
pricked in heart, and demanded, ^^ What must we do to be 
saved ?" the answer given was, '' Bepent and be baptized ;" 
'^ Believe, and thou shalt be saved." All the instances of 
adult baptism, and of admission to the church, recorded in 
the Acts of the Apostles, proceed upon the ground of a cred- 
ible profession of religion. Accordingly, individual professors, 
and churches collectively, are denominated by a variety of 
epithets applicable only to persons of real piety ; and applied 
to them with propriety only upon the supposition that they 
professed real religion. They are addressed as '* beloved of 
God;" ^'saints, whose fiuth is spoken of throughout the 
whole world;" ''full of goodness;" ''the sanctified in Christ 
Jesus;" "children of the promise;" "those in whpm God 
has begun a good woik which he will caxrj ^sa*^^ ^^%h&&^ 
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brethren, who lore all saintB ;" '^wboee hope is hid op m 
heayen;" ''the elect of God;" '< begotten with the irocd of 
truth;" '^ the sanctified of God the Father, and preserved 
in Jesus Christ, and called." Whenever instances of immor- 
alitj or apostasy occurred, by which the credibility of their 
profession was destroyed, they were dealt with, first, as taOen 
brethren ; but, if incorrigible, they were excommunicated as 
deceivers or deceived. 

The obligations of brotherly love originate in the supposed 
existence of the temper of Christ, in the hearts of his pro- 
fessed people. They are required to love one another as 
Christians, with a pure beart, fervently ; fer which love there 
could be no foundation, but upon the supposition of a credi- 
ble profession of real religioi^. 

The nature of the sacraments evinces also clearly the 
qualifications required of those who are to partake of them. 
The sacrament of the Lord's supper is not merely a memo- 
rial of an absent friend and bene&ctor ; but the token of a 
covenant, in which we avouch the Lord Jehovah to be our 
God ; and which is renewed and sealed as often as we sit 
down at his table. But who can with propriety seal a cove- 
nant which he has never made ? and who, without holiness, 
can truly avouch the Lord Jehovah to be his God ? It would 
be to swear felsely ; it would be lying unto God, over the 
broken body and flowing blood of the Saviour. 

The sacrament of baptism, as applied to in&nts, has the 
same reference to the perpetuity of the church, by securing 
fidelity in the religious education of children, that the Lord's 
supper has to the continuance and consummation of holiness 
in the hearts of believers. The parent, and the whole church, 
at the baptism of au infent, renew respectively their covenant 
with God, to be feithful in the work of religious education. 
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The parent devotes himself anew to Grod in this work, and 
dedicates his child to God : and the token of his coyenant 
with God is applied to the child, as a memento to the parent 
that the child is depraved, and must be washed in the l>lood 
of Christ, — is devoted to God, and must be trained up in his 
nurture and admonition. It is successively applied to each 
child, because each is a sinner; because, as the charge 
increases, the duty of education becomes more important and 
difficiilt ; and because parental worldliness and sloth demand 
reiterated admonition. By every baptism, also, all the &mi- 
lies of the church who are engaged in the same work of reli- 
gious education are admonished of their duty, and of the 
vows of God that are upon them ; while to the church collect- 
ively, which is pledged to watch over the &milies of the 
faithful associated in her communion, it is an ordinance of 
frequent and perpetual recurrence, to keep awake the eye of 
inspection, and to fortify with ceaseless vigor the heart devoted 
to Gcd in this great work : while, as an index, it points, with 
constant repetition, to the dear objects of her care. But how 
can those who give not themselves to God give up llieir 
children ? or how can those who do not perform themselves 
the duties of religion engage to command their household, 
after them, to fear the Lord and keep his commandments ? 

Finally, the discriminations of the last day decide what are 
the qualifications for membership in the church of God. The 
family on earth and in heaven are one : and all in the church 
below who possess, in the sight of God, the qualificatioDB 
which he has required, will be openly acknowledged and 
accepted in the day of judgment. But, in the day of jud^ 
ment, the righteous only are accepted of Grod ; and the wiokefl 
are turned into hell. Then will he root up in his field everj 
plant which lifmself did not plant there. Then will he 
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nte the tares firom the wheat Then, with £ui in his hand 
wOl he thoroughly purge his floor. Then will he send fortli 
his angels, aud gather out of his kingdom whatsoever oflfends. 
Then will he say to them on his left hand, Depart, ye cursed; I 
and they shall go away into everlasting punishment ; but the 
righteous into life eternal. 

The positions illustrated in this discourse justify, it is 
believed, the following inferences. 

1. It is the policy and duty of civil governments to (bly(x 
the exertions of churches for the support of religious insti- 
tutions. It does not appertain to them to impose creeds, or 
to prescribe ceremonies of worship, or to inflict civil penal- 
tics for offences merely ecclesiastical. Nor is any injurious 
preference to bo given to one denomination above another. To 
governments appertain, however, the selection and application 
of tlie most effectual means of public safety and prosperity. 
But it is by the moral influence of religious institutions only 
that civil laws can a\iul, to form the most perfect state of 
human society. Civil laws cannot reach the spring of action, 
and prevent social evils that annoy, or coerce social virtues 
that enrich society: and religion, by her moral influence 
alone, cannot arrest the arm of violence, or punish encroach- 
ments upon life and property. In free governments, also, 
where the people legislate and administer by delegated power, 
the laws cannot be executed beyond the sanction of public 
opinion, however corrupt that may be : while in despotic 
governments, the laws will often be made and executed with 
a severity which renders it difficult to decide which is most 
dreadful, tlie outrage of crime, or the terrific reaction of law. 
It is only by tlie influence from above, maintained by religious 
^utious, breathing their benign influence into systems of 
iiy and extending then: all-pervading efficacy through 
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every relation of social life, that men are qualified and 
inclined to enjoy the* blessing of a firee, mild, efficient gov* 
emment Unless lawgivers, then, would hold their places 9S 
sinecures, and abandon the people to the evils which govern- 
ments are instituted to prevent, they will be disposed, and, as 
men of principle, will feel bound, to promote the civil welfiure 
of the community, by giving to religious institutions every 
practicable &cility for exerting a vigorous moral influence 
upon the minds of men. 

This was the policy of the fathers of New England ; and 
explains the origin, nature, and design, of ecclesiastical socie- 
ties. They were formed, not to control the churches, and 
not to become churches, and much less to destroy them ; 
but to aflford to the churches, with the advantage of system, 
and under the cognizance of law, an efficient cooperation. 

This cooperation of ecclesiastical societies with the churches, 
in the support of religious institutions, always produced a 
benign effect. No such state of human societies, civil, moral, 
literary, and religious, has ever existed in our world to such 
an extent, and for so long a time, as has been formed, and 
continued, by these means, in New England : and whoever 
shakes the comer-stone of this system will bring to the dust 
the noblest edifice ever reared by divine and human coopera- 
tion, and will transmit to posterity evidence of preeminent 
folly, and ceaseless occasion of execration and regret. 

2. Every person believing himself to be the subject of 
true religion, and able to afford to others credible evidence of 
the fact, is bound to confess Christ before men, and to enrd 
himself as a member of some visible church. 

It is the revealed will of God, that his people should exist 
in a visible organized form, both for the more advantageous 
enjoyment of personal privileges, and fox tkea ntf^it^ ^S&fi«ci^ 
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ooop^ntioii in the preservation and extension of the religion 
of the Gospel. Every believer needs the aid of ordinances 
peculiar to the church ; nor is he at liberty to neglect the 
means of his own edification. He owes to his Saviour the 
influence of his example, and has no right to put his light 
under a bushel. He needs the confidence for action which 
a profession of religion only can inspire, and the fiicilities 
and excitements to action which social enterprise alone can 
afford. The firiends of their country, when she is invaded, 
may as well refuse to enrol themselves in an army, and trust 
to individual effi>rt, as the friends of Christ may stand alone 
in their conflict with principalities and powers, and spiritual 
wickedness in high places. The Captain of oar salvation has 
commanded his friends to associate, and act together as the 
Lord's host. He allows of no exception to this general order. 
He required an open profession of religion when the loss of 
property and reputation were the certain consequences, and 
death itself stared every man in the face who should confess 
him before men. 

Prevailing doubts, concerning the reality of personal reli- 
gion, may occasion tbe delay of a public profession for a time ; 
but he who believes himself to be a Christian, and will not 
assume the responsibilities and perform the duties connected 
with a public profession, affords fearful evidence that he is 
ashamed of Christ, and that Christ in the day of judgment 
will be ashamed of him. 

8. A church of Christ cannot be constituted or continued 
without personal holiness in the members. 

We do not say that every member must be holy ; but, if 
none are pious, it cannot be a church of Christ. If a small 
number only are pious, in alliance with an overwhelming 
majorily by whom their designs are overruled, and the end 
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of a visible church defeated, they do not so sanctify the yisi- 
ble community as to constitute it a church of Xlhrist Jn 
such alliance, the pious, instead of acting as pioneers of the 
cross, will be led as captives in chains, to grace the triumphs 
of error, — will serve as a decoy of others to the unhallowed 
community, and as a quietus to the consciences^ of worldly 
men, who will feel safe, as long as pious people dare to ooa- 
tinue and act with them. The command of Christ to indi- 
viduals in such circumstances is, '^ Gome out from among 
them, ye my people." 

Baptism in infancy does not constitute adult membership, 
in the visible, church. 

It neither secures nor proves the existence of personal 
holiness in those who are baptized, when they come to years 
of understanding. And we are not at hberty to suppose that 
God has required personal holiness as a qualification for mem- 
bership in his church, and for purposes essential to its exist- 
ence, and which unholy men never did and never will 
accomplish; and then, that he has contravened his own 
appointment, and insured the defeat of his own designs, by 
admitting the unholy to membership, in virtue of a rite ad- 
ministered in infancy. The children of the church, baptissed 
in infancy, are the objects of her peculiar care ; and if in any 
sense church-members, they are not in any such sense as 
supersedes the necessity of a credible profession of religion, 
when they come to years of understanding. If they are 
members of the church at all, it must be on the ground of 
membership in the family of the faithful ; so that, when family 
membership ceases, their connection with the church must 
cease, of course. I cannot but believe, however, that lan- 
guage more accurate, and less liable to produce mistake and 
controversy, may be employed, than that ^Vnic^Yi ^'iM^isibcDsteii^ 
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baptized children church-roembers, without intending, in 
reality, what is included in the term as applied to adult mem- 
bership. 

A regularly ordained ministry, an orthodox creed, and 
devout forms of worship, cannot constitute a church of Christ, 
without personal holiness in the members. Much less can 
civil associations of men, though formed for reL'gious pur- 
poses* 

The attempt which b making to confound the scriptural 
distinction between the regenerate and the unregenerate blots 
out practically, as has long been done in theory, the doctrine 
of regeneration by the special influence of the Holy Ghost 
To abolish the revealed terms of membership in the church 
of God, and to fonn churches without reference to doctrinal 
opinion, or experimental religion, and only by location within 
parish limits, and by certain civil qualifications, is the most 
pernicious infidelity that was ever broached. It breaks the 
spring of motion in the centre of God's system of good 
will to menj and stops the work of salvation. 

The church, as a collective body, is the organ of God's 
moral administration, — a chartered community, formed for 
the special purpose of giving efficacy and perpetuity to the 
revealed laws of the divine government. The Bible, without 
churches to give efficacy to its precepts and institutions, will 
no more accomplish the gracious purposes of Heaven, than 
law-books will accomplish the ends of civil government, with- 
out an organized administration. The concerns of agriculture, 
and commerce, and science, and the arts, may be left to the 
qpontiuieons impulse of ambition, interest, and necessity^ But 
not so the concerns of religion. In a world of revolt and 
alienation firo^ God, no spontaneous care of his cause is to bo 
"all I?ut, rather, a common, extended, powerful, 
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habitual opposition. To propel such a cause, from the begin- 
ning to the end of time, with all its attendant self-denials, 
toils, expenses, and sujflferings, against the buffetings of such a 
stream, requires the steady, vigorous action of a constantly 
organized body, animated by a love stronger than death, and 
"which many waters cannot quench. For this purpose, the 
church, composed exclusively, as far as man can judge, of the 
sanctified in Christ Jesus, is organized. But this specific 
character of her members is as indispensable to her chartered 
efficacy as her organized existence itself The administration 
of civil government may as well be committed to the known 
enemies of a nation, or the command of her armies to officers 
in opposing hostile ranks, as to commit to the hands of unholy 
men the great work for which the church of God is insti- 
tuted. To men, withheld from the appropriate duties of their 
station by aversion, sloth, business, or pleasure, is committed 
the administration of the divine practical system for accom- 
plishing the salvation of the world. In such hands the work 
will stop. The constant energy of love in the heart, quick- 
ened daily by new supplies of grace, is scarcely adequate to 
the impulse required. In the hands, then, of the unholy, the 
work will not be done ; it will be opposed. The faith deliv- 
ered to the saints will be contended against. The Sabbath 
will be encroached upon by its unhallowed defenders. The 
work of rearing 'pioiis youth for the sanctuary will cease ; and 
talents^ and science, and tastCy will constitute the primary 
accomplishments of the ministers of Christ. The religious 
education of children will be neglected; and as to the heathen, 
the virtuous heathen, as they are called, will be left to their 
almost equal privileges with Christians, to find their way to 
heaven without the Gospel. 

That system of aggression which would break down the 
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sacred enclosures about the church, and throw the church 
and the world together into one common field ; and which, 
to accomplish its purpose, would bring into competition the 
rights of churches and of congregations; and, by designed 
invidious excitement, arouse and direct the stream of popu- 
lar indignation against the church, — is a system of practical 
infidelity, armed with the principles of a most eflScient perse- 
cution. It is not only robbing the church of her chartered 
rights, but it is making their existence and exercise a crime. 
It is rendering that piety, bestowed upon her for the salvation 
of others as well as for her own, an occasion of contumely. 
It is defrauding her of the confidence and affection of the 
surrounding community, in which her light has shined with 
benign influence, and in which, without this designed excite- 
ment of invidious feeling, she might expect to reap in due 
time the fruit of her labor. 

All the churches of our Lord^ and all ecclesiastical 
societies, and all men who wish well to the civil as pro- 
moted by the religious order of our fathers, have more 
cause to fear and to execrate such a system of aggres- 
sion , than all the infidel books that were ever printed. 
And though accomplished by giving to ecclesiastical societies 
the spoils of the church, it is done at the peril of the exist- 
ence of these civil associations themselves. Ecclesiastical 
societies are the offspring, though not the members, of the 
church. Where churches exist, and are faithful, a moral 
influence is exerted on the community, which produces a vol- 
untary cooperation on the part of those who are not pious, for 
the support of divine institutions, — resulting in what is termed 
the congregation. But, let the church be overwhelmed and 
amalgamated with the world, — or, rather, let the world itself, 
without religion, become the church, — and, speedily, there 
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will be neither church nor congregation. The main-spring 
being broken, the system will run down. While the impulse 
of past religious enterprise continues, and fashion, continued 
by the existence of real churches, operates, and opposition to 
truth produces energy, the splendid forms of religion may 
remain ; but let the power of religious impulse be spent, and 
the system of demolition be carried through, and the form 
itself of the church would cease, the Sabbath would be blotted 
out, and infidelity and profligacy would fill the land. 

The ordination of pastors, and organization of churches, 
without reference to doctrinal belief or experimental religion, 
is also a complete annihilation of the church, — as really a 
blotting out of God's revealed practical system of saving men, 
as that revision of the Bible which draws the obliterating pen 
across the doctrinal contents of the whole. The one is the 
destruction of the book of laws ; the other, of the organized 
system of administration for giving them eflScacy ; and both 
together constitute the most eflScient system of infidelity with 
which the church of God was ever assailed. Every church 
whose rights are thus invaded, while struggling for existence 
among the waves, has a claim upon the sympathies, the 
prayers, and, if needed, the charities, of every other church 
in the land. The stream which beats upon her is one whose 
power may be directed to any point in our country; and 
which, with relentless impartiality, will overwhelm any 
church, of any name, disposed to maintain the doctrines of 
the Bible. All the churches of our land have cause to feel 
the assault which is made upon their Christian liberty^ 
and to stand together upon the defensive, in order to resist 
aggression, and guarantee to each other an inviolable integrity. 
If any church, through fear, shall be -disposed to temporize, 
she may obtain the enviable privilege o£ WvxL^\aaX» &«^^"^<^% 
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but, more probably, Trill be among the first to fisill, as timidity 
and indecision seldom fail to tempt aggression, and to render 
resistance unavailing. 

4. Local churches have a right to require a confession of 
faith, and a satisfiictorj account of Christian experience, as 
the condition of membership in their communion. A belief 
of the truth, attended by corresponding affections of heart, is 
a part of the evidence which is indispensable to constitute a 
profession of religion credible. If, then, churches have no 
right to interrogate a candidate for admission concerning the 
articles of his belief and the exercises of his heart, they are 
deprived of the only means of preserving the church as a 
society of feithful men ; for, external actions, without any 
reference to belief or experience, do not furnish credible evi- 
dence of piety. Besides, the object of association, in all cases, 
is the increase of strength for some given purpose : and sub- 
stantial agreement in the main design is, in the nature of 
things, indispensable to the attainment of any end whatever, 
by means of association. The builders of Babel were obliged 
to desist, for the want of a common medium of ideas, as the 
means of concert in action. But how much more had their 
confusion been confounded, had they, though possessing a 
common language, differed as to the position, form, and 
materials, of their building. Association, in this case, would 
have been accumulated weakness, instead of strength ; each 
arresting the other's hand, and pulling down what the other 
had built. The same is true, and more eminently true, of 
divided counsels in associations for moral and religious pur- 
poses. " How can two walk together, except they be agreed ? " 
is a question which carries its answer upon the face of it. 
And that every family, or city, or kingdom, divided against 
itself, is brought to desolation, is an inspired declaration, tl» 
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truth of which has been confirmed by immemorial experience. 
A method more infallible to defeat all efficient action in behalf 
of religion in any form could not be contrived, than indis- 
criminately to constitute churches of heterogeneous and war- 
ring materials. Every church would be, in this case, another 
Babel. No building of any form or size could go up ; the 
association would answer no purpose, but that of causing its 
members to do nothing.* As long as Christians dijflfer in 
their views of doctrine, and discipline, and experimental 
religion, too widely to admit of minding the same things 
practically, they ought to associate in churches by them- 
selves; that those who agree may, by harmonious action, 
promote that good which a more comprehensive organization 
would most assuredly prevent. But it has been said that 
God has made it the duty of men to commemorate the death 
of Christ ; therefore, a church can have no right to prescribe 
terms of communion that would exclude many well-meaning 
moral men. The church does not prescribe the terms of com- 
munion. It is God who has prescribed them, and given to 
the church the charge of perpetuating her existence, and 
accomplishing the end of it, by a succession of qualified 
members. And though it be the duty of all men to be quali- 
fied to join the church, it is the duty of none to join it till 
they are qualified, by becoming new creatures in Clurist 
Jesus ; nor is it the duty of any church to receive them, till 
they afibrd credible evidence of the change. But of the 
credibility of this profession, the church, and not the appli- 
cant, is the constituted judge. If she errs in her judgment 
of evidence, and excludes the qualified, she must answer it to 
God. But the abuse of a right is no evidence of its non- 

* But this, to many, seems to be the tUtimutum of utUlty^ — ^^^Ti\^ 
object of ministerial efiBort and ohuxoh &iQoiT«H^ \Maii^^g«8fift> 
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existence. No corporation could preserve itself, and ita 
interests, upon the principle that the applicant, and not the 
chartered body, is to judge of the qualifications for member- 
ship. Would monied men invest their capital' in chartered 
communities in which the borrowers, at their own discretion, 
may become a majority of the board, and control, at pleasure, 
the whole concern ? And has Grod committed the care of the 
true riches to associations of pious men ; and then given to the 
men of the world the right of membership at their own dis- 
cretion, and thus of changing the character and defeating the 
end of the institution? 

5. Local churches, with their pastors, agreed in their 
views of doctrine and Christian experience, have a right to 
associate, for mutual defence and increased efficiency in the 
propagation of religion ; and to agree upon standards of doc- 
trine, and modes of discipline, in accordance with their under- 
standing of the Bible. 

No local church can be compelled by other churches to 
associate. Each in herself is independent of any- jurisdiction 
from without, exercised against her consent. Still, it is a 
duty which every church owes to herself, to other churches, 
and to God, to associate for purposes of increased safety and 
efficiency, in answering the various designs of her organiza- 
tion. All the reasons which dictate the association of indi- 
viduals of a given district in local churches, for local purposes, 
dictate with equal clearness the expediency of the association 
of churches of a more extended district, for more extended 
general purposes. The elementary companies which consti: 
tute an army may as wisely claim independence, and refuse 
to act in any but occasional concert, mutually solicited as the 
exigencies of war may demand, as for local churches, in the 
vicissitudes of their warfare, to depend entirely upon the tem- 
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porary interpositions of churches nnallied, but for momentary- 
purposes. If the conduct of a local church affected none but 
herself, she might with less responsibility stand alone. But 
her conduct exerts, in many respects, a powerful influence, 
good or bad, upon sister churches : and though she cannot be 
compelled to do it, she is still bound in equity to consult them 
with regard to such parts of her administration as involve 
their interest as well as her own. 

If any churches are persuaded that the mode of organiza- 
tion for mutual aid and enterprise is revealed, let them obey 
the dictates of conscience ; and if others suppose that no form 
of alliance is prescribed, let them obey the dictates of an 
enlightened discretion. Only let the end of association and 
concentrated action be obtained, and it is enough. 

That local churches have a right to submit their difliculties 
to councils of sister churches for advice and decision, is cer- 
tain from primitive example. The right, also, to agree 
beforehand upon the churches and pastors to whom the refer- 
ence of difficulties shall in all cases be made, and to bind 
themselves in •mutual covenant, that the decision of such 
standing councils shall be final, is an essential attribute of 
Christian liberty ; and every analogy of the human character 
dictates the superior efficacy of known stated tribunals, for 
the adjustment of ecclesiastical as well as for the adjustment 
of civil causes. The principles of evidence in both cases are 
the same. The efiect of harmonious, or of continually con- 
flicting decisions, would in both cases be the same. The con- 
sequences of passion and prejudice, transfused into a council, 
or civil court, would be the same ; and the consequences of 
having civil or ecclesiastical officers responsible for their con- 
duct only to a popular board, usually under their entire con- 
trol, would, in both cases, secure imp\\m\.^ Vei \x«si^<@^8sS^ssci, 
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The constitution of a stated council, Toluntarilj adc^yted, k no 
more a giving up of religious liberty, than the reference by 
law of secular disputes to a stated civil court, instead oS a 
mutual arbitration, is a giving up of civil rights : and it no 
more constitutes an ecclesiastical despotism, lording it over 
God's heritage, than civil courts constitute a civil despotism, 
lording it over states and nations. The cry of popery, against 
stated ecclesiastical councils, is just as senseless as the cry 
of despotism would be against the constitution of the United 
States. The one is a voluntary civil compact, for general 
purposes, that independent states could not achieve but by 
union : and the other is a voluntary compact, for religious 
purposes, that independent churches cannot achieve but by 
union. 

The independence of the New England churches, as assert- 
ed by our fathers, did not, as might easily be shown, preclude 
the existence of a voluntary alliance of churches for ecclesi- 
astical purposes. It consisted in the perfect independence of 
every church as to her articles of faith, or forms of worship ; 
and gives no license to other churches to thrust themselves in 
as rulers and judges, in her cases of discipline, without her 
consent. But it did not preclude the right of churches to 
avail themselves of each other's aid, by any form of associa- 
tion which they might deem either scriptural or expedient. 

Notwithstanding the torrent of invective poured out against 
creeds, after the most dehberate attention to the subject, I 
have not been able to perceive any rational ground of objec- 
tion against them. There are in every science elementary 
principles, without the knowledge of which it can never be 
understood. The same is true in theology ; for the Grod who 
governs the natural world according to stated laws, adminis- 
ters the concerns of his moral government by the operation 
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of general principles. It is fashionable, I am aware, to decry 
system in theology ; but why the Most High should be sup- 
posed to observe order in the government of the natural 
worlds so as to lay the foundation for demonstration and sys- 
tem in philosophy, and, at the same time, be supposed to 
govern his moral kingdom by laws obscurely revealed, includ- 
ing no general principles, connected by no dependencies, and 
excluding the possibility of system in theology, is an enigma 
for those to explain who choose to decry creeds, and to speak 
contemptuously of system in theology. 

What is the precise ground of objection to creeds ? Does 
the Bible contain no important elementary principles 7 Are 
these incapable of being understood ? Can they by no means 
be exhibited in a brief, connected form 7 or can their meaning 
be correctly expressed in no other language than the precise 
terms in which they are revealed 7 or do the Scriptures 
prohibit a concise exhibition of revealed truth 7 How, then, 
can the Scriptures be translated, or what right have we 
to preach the Gospel, or to publish sermons, or comment- 
aries 7 — Or how can Christians communicate to each other 
verbally their various opinions concerning the meaning of 
revelation 7 It is not the object of creeds to supplant the 
Bible, but to ascertain, for purposes of concentrated effort 
in the propagation of truth, how pastors and churches under- 
stand the Bible. If churches were formed only to worship 
an unknown God, or to blow the trumpet of an uncertain 
sound, they would need no confessions of faith, however 
they might be pleased to adopt, and feel themselves bound 
in conscience to propagate, their articles of unbelief If 
churches had nothing to do but to print and distribute the 
received version of the Bible, without note or comment, they 
might dispense with standards of doctxm!^ *. ot/\1 Tsvisa^NX^b^^ 
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invariably the same ideas to the language of the Bible, creeds 
would be superfluous, and the profession of a general bdief 
in the Bible would suffice. But, as men di&r indefinitely as 
to the import of Scripture language, a profession of a belief 
in the Bible, as the means of informing those who have a 
right to know in what particular sense the Bible is nn^- 
stood, has now become an intelligible profession of no <xie 
truth which it contains. And to profess that Jesus is the 
Christ f the Son of God, — a phrase which, in the apostcdic 
age, had a known and definite meaning, — does not now, wb^ 
diflerent circumstances exist, and opposite meanings afe 
attached to it, communicate any intelligible profession of our 
beUef on that point : and all pretension of giving an aceount 
of our faith, in that manner, is an artifice for concealment 
unworthy of honest men, and an indignity offered to the- 
understandings of those who desire to know in what particular 
manner we understand the doctrines of the Bible. If men 
believe nothing, let them profess nothing ; and if they intend 
to do nothing to defend and propagate the truth, in any form, 
let them not become members of the church of Christ. But 
if they have adopted opinions which they believe to be true, 
and which they feel constrained to propagate, why should they 
not frame intelligible symbols of their faith, as the means of 
securing harmonious and efficient action ? 

In the nature of the case, I have been able to perceive no 
adequate cause for the virulent invective employed against 
creeds ; but when I have compared the creeds of the Reformar 
tion with the Bible, and have perceived their general coinci* 
dence with the unperverted dictates of revelation, and their 
efficacy in uniting the churches and preserving the truth, I 
have not been surprised at the torrent of declamation which 
has been poured forth against them; though I have not 
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oeased to feel astonishment at the misrepresentations of them 
which men, of veracity in other respects, have felt themselves 
at liberty to make. An invading enemy is always prejudiced 
against fortified positions, and standing armies ; and would 
much prefer an open country, and an undisciplined militia. 
And if the good-natured people invaded would consent to 
adopt the same prejudices, and to act upon the defensive, 
without concert or fortifications, they would much obhge the 
enemy ; who, both before and after their subjugation, would 
doubtless eulogize them as preeminent in liberality and the 
social virtues. 

Creeds and associated churches create a rugged warfare 
to the innovator, and reward him with slow gains, and stinted 
victories of doubtful continuance. Who ever knew a professor 
of religion of lax morals, who was not opposed to evangelical 
discipline ; or one buffeted for his faults, without refbrmation, 
who did not cry persecution ; or an attempt made to unite 
churches, for the defence of the Gt)spel, which did not arouse 
the energies, and call forth the declamation, of those who avow 
their opposition to the doctrines of the Reformation 7 Not a 
movement can be made on this subject, but, instantly, the 
Pope is at the door ; the dungeons of the inquisition are 
under our feet, and the chains, the rack, and the stake, and 
the fire, are prepared. It is strange, indeed, that the friends 
of truth should fear those associations of churches, which the 
enemies of truth regard, above all things, with aversion and 
dread. Strange that the prevalence of the same creed, and 
the same principles of association, by means of which the 
power of the Pope was broken, and half his dominions wrested 
from him, should be regarded with terror, as the sure means 
of establishing in this land his iron-hearted despotism. I 
cannot read such declamation, without di^^ wcA ^^"Dioxcc^ 
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sorrow of heart, that the friends of truth should be deceiyed 
and alarmed bj it ; while the enemy, laughing at our cre- 
dulity, moves on in firm phalanx, to divide and conquer. '' Oh 
that my head were waters, and mine eyes a fountain of tears, 
that I might weep day and night for the slain of the daughter 
of my people!" 

6. Churches of different denominations, who regard each 
other as composed generally of members giving evidence of 
personal holiness, though differing in their forms of worship 
and modes of administration, and, to some extent, in their 
views of doctrine, are bound to regard each other with Chris- 
tian affection ; to abstain firom all acts of mutual aggression ; 
and, as early and as far as may be, to mature a system of 
efficient cooperation, for promoting those interests of the 
Bedeemcr's kingdom which are common to them ail. 

The spirit of proselytism which regards exclusively the 
interests of one denomination, and is concerned in bringing to 
heaven men in one way or not at all, and which disregards 
the feelings and interests of other churches, is a principle of 
war. As human nature is constituted, there can be no peace 
among the churches of our Lord of different names, until this 
spirit is frowned into non-existence. Mutual safety is indis- 
pensable to peace and harmonious action, am^ng churches 
of different denominations. And with trumpet-tongue the 
providence of God is calling upon Christians of every denom- 
ination to cease from their limited views and selfish ends, and 
to unite in the conflict which is to achieve the subjugation of 
the world to Christ. The mischiefs of this spirit have been 
great, and have been endured long enough to afford experi- 
mental evidence of its wickedness and folly. From the time 
the reformed churches commenced the sacramental contro- 
versy, the reformation received a check ; and, to this moment, 
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the lines in nations, cities, towns and villages, are drawn in 
many instances between Papist and Protestant, aa they were 
drawn at the Reformation. And now, for centuries, the 
resources of Protestant churches have been exhausted in 
standing still, from the balance of each other's action and 
reaction. While the world have been perishing around them, 
they have been contending whether a small remnant of men 
should go to heaven precisely in this or some other way. It 
is time to cease from this limited enterprise. Jesus Christ 
has need of our harmonious exertion, and the world has need 
of it. Never can the world be emancipated, till those who 
love our Lord and the souls of men are released by voluntary 
suffirage from the diversions, toils, and irritations, of a war 
establishment. All the men on our various posts of observa- 
tion, and all the soldiers in our armies of reserve, must be 
poured upon the territories of the enemy, while we, without 
fear, and undefended, dwell safely side by side. Too long 
have our alienations been the scoff of infidels, and made us 
the tools of designing and ambitious men ; and withdrawn 
icom the cause of Christ that influence upon society which it 
belongs to his religion to exert, and which kind feelings and 
harmonious action would not fiil to produce. And may God 
grant that this generation pass not away, before a delegation 
from all Christiaji denominations shall assemble, to attend 
the funeral of bigotry and heresy ; and to lay them so deep 
in the same grave, that they shall not rise till the trumpet of 
the archangel shall call them to judgment, to answer for their 
crimes, and to receive the punishment of their deeds ! 

7. Local churches are liable to inadequate views of the 
design and duties of their organization. If the views con- 
tained in this discourse are correct, more time should be 
devoted by the members of local churches ^ ooK^xii^ubdQiKSQL %S!^ 
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social prayer. No secular interest so diversified, extended, 
important, and difficult, depending on the resources and steady 
cooperation of so many individuals of difierent age and capac- 
ity, could be successfully protected and extended, without reiir 
erated consultation. And yet how difficult, how almost impos^ 
sible it is, to convene punctually the members of almost auy 
church, to attend to the public concerns of Ghrist^s kingdom, 
and to implore the blessing of God upon their labors ! Could 
a few hours on each day of the monthly concert be employed 
better than in deliberation and prayer ? Are thirty-six hours 
in a year too much time to be devoted by every church to the 
great work of saving men, for the promotion of which churches 
were organized, and are still preserved 7 

It is equally manifest, that, in conducting the enterprise of 
evangelizing the world, the churches of our Lord must revert, 
in some degree, to primitive usage, which committed to stated 
pastors the concerns of local churches, and to evangelists the 
work of propagating the Gospel. We are not to expect the 
gift of inspiration ; but neither are we to expect that a work 
greater than that which the primitive church conducted will 
move on to its consummation without the agency of an order 
of men, wise and pious, exempt from pastoral cares, and 
devoted exclusively to the work. The resources required to 
evangelize the world within tlie period assigned for that event 
by revelation cannot be committed to incidental management. 
The number of missionaries to be raised up and supported, 
the stations to be selected, the fostering care demanded to rear 
and perpetuate missionary establishments, require imperiously 
that the churches put in requisition the time and talents of 
some of their ablest men. Stated pastors cannot do the work. 
Associations of ministers incidentally convened cannot bring 
to it that maturity of thought, comprehension of plan, unity 
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t of design, adaptation of means, and constancy of application, 
H -which are indispensable. And were it not that the exigency 
fi itself will produce the remedy, the extended system of mis- 
s sions would be crushed beneath its own weight, and fall into 
f irretrievable confusion and disgrace.* Local churches, with 
their pastors, are the primary springs of that river which is 
to flow from the sanctuary, deeper and broader, till it becomes 
impassable. But another order of men, devoted to the work, 
are to search out the barren places, and to conduct and dis- 
tribute the fertilizing waters of this mighty river, until the 
whole earth shall become as the garden of God. 

8. Local churches may perceive, in this discourse, the 
infallible means of their own preservation and prosperity. 

It is too often said that the church universal will live, but 
that there is no security that a particular church will live. 
But local churches, too, may be perpetual. It is only for a 
church to answer the end of her organization, in the preser- 
vation of the truth, in the maintenance of God's worship, in 
the religious education of children, in the rearing up of pas- 
tors and missionaries, and to lend a ready cooperation of 
charity and prayer for the evangelizing of the world, and all 
the promises of the covenant of grace secure her continuance. 
The design of GoA in her formation, as long as that design is 
accomplished, the ample means provided with reference to her 
preservation, the expressions of divine love and paternal care, 
the promises made to the prayer of faith, to the maintenance 
of sound doctrine, to the faithful education of children, to the 

* The endowment of professorships in a literary institution, for purposes 
of science or religion, is not more demanded, than similar endowments for 
purposes of practical benevolence in conducting tho work of missions ; and 
whoever shall find it in his heart to set an example of such munificence 
will establish a claim upon the gratitude of the present and future ^oftr^i- 
lions not surpassed by any. ~^ 
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administration of Gospel discipline, and to charitable exertions 
for the salvation of men, all guarantee, through successiTC 
ages, the existence of the church that so walks in his statutes 
ns to answer in any good degree tho design of her organim- 
tion. Practical fidelihj is the condUion of perpetuity; 
and though no pi*oniise guarantees absolutely that the con- 
dition shall Ik^ fulfiUtHl, as absolute promises secure the 
obedience and j)orsoverance of indi\idual believers, and the 
continuance on earth of a visible cliurch, still the condition is 
a practic;iblo one. and one which has been fulfilled for ages by 
local churches, and may be fulfilled forever. Such, indeed, 
is the love and patience of God towards his people, that 
instead of its l)eing an impossible thing to secure the contina- 
ance of a locil church, it is, usually, only the neglect of duty 
and contempt of admonition for a long time that prevails on 
the Almighty to give her up. 

This view of the subject is calculated to cheer the hearts 
of feeble churches struggling with adversity, and to Uft up 
their hands in the work of the Lord. They possess a charter 
more valuable than w^orlds, and are under no necessity of 
giving it up. The powers of darkness, enraged by their 
light, stand around the sacred territory with malignant 
impatience, waiting to reoccupy their possession, and spread 
over it the darkness of death. But let feeble churches, 
instead of doing nothing because they cannot do everything, 
do what they can; and the voice of Heaven to them is, "0 
thou afflicted, tossed with the tempest, and not comforted, 
behold I will lay thy stones with fair colors, and lay thy 
fimndations with sapphires, — and all thy children shall be 
taught of the Lord, and great shall be the peace of thy 
children ; and whosoever shall gather together against thee 
■hall fall for thy sake.'' 
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The same view of the subject may animate the churches 
that are strong, to continue and augment the resources con- 
secrated to the work of domestic missions. Such labors of 
love are not an experiment of doubtful issue, and no work of 
supererogation ; but the fulfilment of a relative duty, upon 
which God has always smiled, and always will smile. Let 
every church, that would perpetuate her own existence, and 
secure the return into her own bosom of the munificence of 
Heaven, put on, as the elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels 
of mercies towards feeble churches, and open wide her helping 
hand. The considerations which should unite the churches 
of New England in these efforts of mutual preservation are 
most powerful. They are united by a common origin, a com- 
mon faith, worship, and discipline; and by the endearing 
recollection of common toils and dangers. They have wept, 
and fasted, and prayed together, through scenes of Indian 
warfare, and European aggression ; and have rejoiced 
together in temporal deliverances, and in the greater joy of 
spiritual harvests ; and now they are called to the enterprise 
of sowing and reaping together the harvest of the world. 
Shall one of these hallowed communifies, then, waxing poor, 
be suffered to expire ? Shall one of them, an object of law- 
less aggression, be permitted to fall ? 

My dear brother: 

I rejoice in your establishment as a pastor of this respect- 
able church, in alliance with our beloved brother, =* called to 
devote himself to the more extended concerns of the Redeem- 
er's kingdom. I rejoice in the prospect of usefulness laid 
open before you, and in the dawning light of that bright day 

* Rev. Samuel Worcester, D. D., Corresponding Secretary of the Ameri- 
can Board of Commifluoners for Foreign Missions. 
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which is (lostincil soon to break upon the world. If any con- 
sidcnitioiis couM tompt mc to regret tho lapse of years, aod 
to wish to tivjwl ii;^iin with joyful foot the threshold of the 
s;uirtiiai'y, it woulil lie to share with you, and those of yoar 
n;ro. in tlie <k*h;^l»tful enterprise of propagating the Gospel; 
to ivjojcc with you in tlio glorious victories of the church, 
in whit'li you will probably 1x5 a partaker, after many of ns 
who intrutluco you to this holy warfare are laid in the graTe. ) 
Tlie ailvico whii'h I have to give you on this occasion will 
not 1)0 niiscc>lhuKH>us. liut will be confined to a sincrle point 
As your tinio U to l)c devoted chiefly to the duties of the 
{Kistonil relation, devote yourself primarily to the vital inter- 
ests of your own and other churches ; and especially to the 
work of j)roni()ting revivals of religion. Let the scomer 
delight in his scornini;: but remember, thou man of God, 
that churches without vital religion are but the splendid 
sepulchre of souls, and the gateway to hell. The existence, 
and vigor, and extension of the cause of Christ, depend upon 
the outi)Ouring of tlie Spirit fix)m on high. Revivals of reli- 
gion are indispensable to guard the churches against that 
voluptuousness which is the consequence of national pros- 
perity ; and to prevent the idolatry of talent, and the fascina- 
tions of science ; to maintain that sound doctrine which the 
unholy will not bear ; to maintain the power of godliness, 
where tho standards of doctrine are correct ; to maintain an 
efficient discipline ; to give efficacy to the system of religious 
education; to provide pious and able pastors and mission- 
aries ; to augment the number of believers in the churches ; 
to give to reUgion its proper influence upon human society ; 
and to constitute one vigorous heart and soul, by which the 
life-blood shall be propelled to the extremities of the earth. 
Thr fjgo indispensable to meet the reaction of that 
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I instinctive alliance of worldly policy and hatred of the truth, 
I irhich increasing discrimination in doctrine, and strictness of 
practice, and ardor of Christian en£^rise, will not £eu1 to 
array against the cause of Christ. There is a point of success, 
in the progress of the church to inherit the earth, at which a 
conflict must be sustained to determine whether she shall 
advance in firm phalanx around the banner of her Captain, or 
turn her back in a shameful discomfiture, which centuries 
would not be able to retrieve. 

Brother, despise not this formidable opposition, and sleep 
not on your post. Be prepared for argument or for action, 
as the exigencies of the day may demand. But remember, 
that no adequate security for the churches can be found, but 
in a revival of vital godliness. Preaching and writing books 
on the side of error are comparatively nothing, for truth has 
always laughed at the shaking of such a spear. But a system 
of deliberate action, emancipated from the restraints of con- 
science, and moving onward by the impulse of passion to accom- 
plish the destruction of evangelical churches, merely because 
it can, is not to be stopped in its course by argument. Talents 
are not to be despised, or literary acquisitions to be neglected; 
but Leviathan will not be penetrated by such missiles, and the 
darkness of his deep will not be illuminated by such light. 
One powerful revival of religion in a great city will accom- 
plish the overthrow of more error, and the propagation of more 
truth, in one month, than ages devoted to literary acquisition 
or logical discussion. 

These means are not to be neglected. But the champions 
of the cross must write upon their knees, one hand wielding 
the pen, and the other Hfted up in prayer ; and while they 
write, the churches must pour out before God their fervent 
and e&ctual supplications. Sermons mxi&t \^ \it^\j^tv %si^ 
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preached in demonstration of the Spirit ; and the argument 
of their controversy must he set on fire fix>m heaven, before 
it will enlighten the dark heart, or melt the heart of stone. 

Brother, Ik; mighty in prayer, — be mighty in the Scrip- 
tures ; and, though weak in yourself, be strong in the Lord. 
and in the power of his might to revive in the churches of 
Christ that spirit of vital godliness which will raise them fiom 
the dust, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, and terrible as an 
anny with Iwinncrs. Thus, diligent in business, and fervent 
in spirit, consecrate your days ; and you will contribute, in a 
most effectual manner, to fulfil the promise which gives to the , 
Son of God the heathen for his inheritance, and the uttennort I 
parts of the earth for his possession. I 



I 
1 



SERMON VII. 

THE FAITH ONCE DELIVERED TO THE SAINTS. 

** Beloved, when I gave all diligence to write unto you of the common 
salvation, it was needful for me to write unto you, and exhort you that 
ye should earnestly contend for the faith which was once delivered unto 
the saints." Jude 3. 

By the faith once delivered to the saints, is to be under- 
stood the doctrines of the Gospel. These were delivered to 
the saints by holy men, who spake as they were moved by 
the Holy Ghost. The saints to whom they were delivered 
were those who constituted the church under the old dispen- 
sation, and the new. The exhortation to contend for them 
earnestly supposes that they would be powerfully assailed ; 
and yet, that they might be known and defended. 

It is proposed, in this discourse, 

To GIVE AN EPITOME OF WHAT IS SUPPOSED TO BE THE 
FAITH DELIVERED TO THE SAINTS; — TO STATE THE REASONS 
FOR BELIEVING IT SUCH; — AND TO POINT OUT THE MANNER 
IN WHICH IT BECOMES THE CHURCHES OF OUR LORD TO CON- 
TEND FOR IT. 

The faith once delivered to the saints includes, it is believed, 
among other doctrines, the following : 

That men are free agents, in the possession of such faculties, 
and placed in such circumstances, as render it practicable for 
them to do whatever God requires, rea&oxv.^\^ ^i!w^\. \3ft ^<5SiS^ 
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require it, and fit that he should inflict literallj the entire 
penalty of disobedience. Such ability is here iutended as lays 
a perfect foundation for government by law, and for rewards 
and punishments according to deeds. 

That the divine law requires love to God with all the heart, 
and impartial love for men, together with certain overt duties 
to God and men by which this love is to be expressed ; and 
that this law is supported by the sanctions of eternal life and 
eternal death. 

That the ancestors of our race violated this law ; that, in 
some way, as a consequence of their apostasy, all men, as soon 
as they become capable of accountable action, do, of their 
men accord, most freely and most wickedly withhold from 
God the supreme love, and from man the imparticU love, 
which the law requires, besides violating many of its prac- 
tical precepts; and that the obedience of the heart, which 
the law requires, has ceased entirely from the whole race of 
man. 

That, according to the principles of moral government, 
obedience, either antecedent or subsequent to transgression, 
cannot avert the penalty of law ; and that pardon, upon con- 
dition of repentance merely, would destroy the eflScacy of 
moral government. 

That an atonement has been made for sin by Jesus Christ, 
with reference to which God can maintain the influence of 
his law and forgive sin, upon condition of repentance towards 
God, and faith in our Lord Jesus Christ : that all men are 
invited sincerely, in this way, to return to God, with an 
assurance of pardon and eternal life if they comply. 

That a compliance with these conditions is practicable, in 
the regular exercise of the powers and faculties given to man 
as an accountable creature ; and is prevented only by the 
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V exercise of a voluntary criminal aversion to God, so inflexibly 
3 obstinate, that, by motives merely, men are never persuaded 
^ to repent and believe. 

That God is able, by his Spirit, to make to the mind of man 
' such an application of the truth aa shall un&ilingly convince 
- him of sin, render him willing to obey the Gospel, and actu- 
, ally and joyfully obedient. 

That this special influence of the Holy Spirit is given 
according to the supreme discretion or good pleasure of God ; 
aud yet, ordinarily, is so inseparably associated with the use 
of means by the sinner, as to create ample encouragement to 
attend upon them, and to render all hopes of conversion while 
neglecting or rejecting the truth, or while living in open sin, 
eminently presumptuous. 

That believers are justified by the merits of Christ through 
faith, and are received into a covenant with God which secures 
their continuance in holiness forever ; while those who die in 
their sins wiU continue to sin wilfully, and to be punished 
justly, forever. 

That God exercises a providential government, which ex- 
tends to all events in such a manner as to lay a just founda- 
tion for resignation to his will in afflictions brought upon us 
by the wickedness of men, and for gratitude in the reception 
of good in all the various modes of human instrumentality ; 
that all events shall illustrate his glory, and be made subser- 
vient to the good of his kingdom ; and that this government 
is administered in accordance with a purpose or plan known 
and approved of by him from the beginning. 

Finally, that the God of the universe has revealed himself 
to us as existing in three persons, — the Father, the Son, and 
the Holy Ghost, — possessing distinct and equal attributes, and 
VOL. II. 21* 
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in some uiircvcalcd manner, so united^ as to constitute om 
God, 

Those are tin* dootrines which, it is believed, were delivered 
to the saints, and which have been held, substantially, though 
with some variety of modification, by the true church of God/ 
in all a«^es. To prevent circumlocution, I shall, in this 
didcourse, call them the EvangeliccU System ; and, for the 
same reason, I shall call the opposite doctrines the Liberal 
System* 

It hiis been common to support these doctrines by the quo- 
tation of proof-texts. But to these a different exposition is 
given, more reasonable, it is said, and carrying with it a 
higher pn>hability of truth; which leads to critical exposition, 
opens a wide field for evasion, and creates perplexity and inde- 
cision. ]My design, at present, is to avail myself of collat»al 
evidence only, with the view of attempting to decide, in this 
way, which is the correct exposition of the proof-texts the 
evangelical or the lii)eral exposition. 

For the sake of argument, I shall suppose the evidence from 
exposition to be, on each side, exactly balanced ; and proceed 
to lay into the scale of evangelical exposition those arguments 

* I choose to call these doctrines the evangelical system, not only because 
I believe them to be the Gospel, but because no man or denomination has 
held them so exclusively as to render it proper to designate them by the 
name of an individual or a sect. It is a select system, which some of almost 
every denomination hold, and some reject ; and which ought to be charac- 
teriied by some general term indicative of the system as held in all ages, 
and among all denominations of Christians. I call the opposite doctrines 
the liberal system, not as admitting that these dootrines or their advocates 
powesa any peculiar claims to liberality, in any just )iCceptation of the 
term; but simply because it is the epithet by which its friends have ohosen 
to dMngnUh thdr religious opinions. 
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which seem to furnish evidence of its correctness. I observe, 
then, 

1. That the doctrines of the evangelical system are in 
accordance with the most direct and obvious meaning of the 
sacred text. By obvious meanings I intend that which is 
actually suggested, without note ox comment, to the minds of 
honest and unlettered men. That the proof-texts teach the 
doctrines of the evangelical system in this manner is alleged 
by learned infidels as a reason for rejecting the inspiration of 
the Bible ; by Unitarian qommentators and writers, as a reason 
for restraining, modifying and turning aside, the text; and by 
critics who translate or expound without reference io theolog- 
ical opinions ; and by the better part of the Unitarian German 
critics, after having denied the inspiration of the Bible. ^ No 
translators have been able to maintain a reputation for classi- 
cal literature, and to sink, in a translation, the obvious mean- 
ing below, and bring up the philosophical meaning upon, the 
surface.! The editors of the '^Improved Version" have man- 
ifested as much good will, with as little conscience, in the 
attempt, as has ever appeared ; and yet have been compelled 
to allow the proof-texts, in most instances, to speak the offens- 
ive doctrines, and to content themselves with a simple con- 
tradiction of them in notes and comments. Interpretation 
according to the obvious import has always resulted in the 
evangelical system ; while expositors according to the supposed 
rational and philosophical mode of exposition have differed 
indefinitely. It is not the evangelical, but the liberal rule of 

* See Stuart's Letters, p. 155. 

t This &ct shows that these remarks are as applicable to the original 
text as to the translation; for surely, if the evangelical were not the obyi- 
ous import in the original, nothing would be easier than to give a literal 
translation which sbonld leave them out of ng;\it csnlVt^^. 
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interpretation, which has filled the world with divws doctrines, 
perplexity, and doubt. All versions, and all expositions, 
according to the obvious meaning, of whatever country or 
age, do substantially agree in the evangelical system ; and 
.agree with the understanding of mankind at large who, read 
the Bible. The Bible, also, for the most part, was written by 
men who understood language only according to its obvious 
import ; and for the use of men to whom it must have been a 
sealed book upon any other principle of interpretation. Add 
to this the testimony of the Bible to its own plainness : that 
it can be read by him that runs, and understood by the way- 
faring man though a fool ; that it is a lamp to the path ; that 
it furnishes the man of God thoroughly ; that it is profitable 
for doctrine ; that it is able to make wise to salvation ; that 
it creates obligation to know the truth, and renders error 
inexcusable. Now, if the obvious meaning of the proof-texts 
be not the true one, and if the true meaning be one which can 
be seen only by men of classical and philosophical vision, then 
the common people have 7io Bible. For the book itself 
teaches them nothing ; and the critical expositions of unin- 
spired men are not a revelation. The character of God is 
also implicated, as having practised on his subjects a most 
dcplortible deception ; as having taught them falsehood in 
their own tongue, and the truth in an unknown tongue ; for, 
to the common people, the obvious is the only meaning of 
terms. If, therefore, the truth is not contained in the obvi- 
ous meaning, it is not revealed to them in any form. Indeed, 
if the obvious be not the true import, the Bible teaches them 
falsehood. And yet, with a book whose only intelligible mean- 
ing on the subject of doctrines is false, and whose real import 
is necessarily unknoNvn, the common people are required, upon 
pain of his eternal displeasure, to abhor error, and to love and 
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i obey the truth ! Was the glorious God ever more scandal- 

;: ized than by such an imputation ? We have heard of his 

: having made a great part of mankind on purpose to damn 

! them, and of his sending to hell infants and helpless victims 

for the non-performance of impossibilities : and, if such were 

indeed his character and conduct, I know not what other 

Bible we could expect, than one impossible to be understood, 

and filmed to deceive. But, on this subject, we adopt the 

language of a distinguished advocate of the liberal system : 

"It is impossible that a teacher of infinite wisdom should 

expose those whom he would teach to infinite error. He 

will rather surpass all other instructors in bringing down 

truth to our apprehension. A revelation is a gift of light ; it 

cannot thicken and multiply our perplexities." * 

2. It is the uniform testimony of the Bible, that the 
righteous love the truth, and that the wicked are opposed 
to it. 

If, then, we can decide who are the wicked in the scrip- 
tural sense, which system they approve, and which they 
oppose, we have an inspired decision which is the faith 
delivered to the saints. But the Scriptures have decided that 
the irreligious and profane, and all persons of confirmed 
vicious habits, are wicked men. They have placed in the 
same class the ambitious, who love the praise of men more 
than the praise of God ; and the voluptuous, who love pleas- 
ure more than God. Now, that some of this description of 
sinners are found among the professed believers of both 
systems, is admitted ; but which system do they, as a body, 
prefer, and against which do they manifest unequivocal hos- 
tility? It requires- no proof but universal observation to 

* Chaiming*8 Sennon, second Baltunoro ed.^ ^^ VL^ V%« 
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support tlu' jwtsition. that the irreligious, immoral, and Yohrp- 
tuous ] till I I't* the cijininuiiity. do prefer the liberal system. 
and ai\? \Lliriiiriii in ihcir opposition to the evangelical 
gv>ti-ii'i. If If lis a.'iscrtion needs confirmation, assemble the 
ple:i.-.un-l«»v]ii:Z ini'l lieiiitious community of the "world.— the 
patrt'iis uf liall^. and thesitros. and ma3(|uerades, — and let the 
d<)ctrini'«i «.f tlie ovaTi:^.»lical system be preached plainly to 
them. Wt.iil.l tli'/v l»c i»k'a:?od with them 1 "Would thev 
fndiuv til. 'Ill I U'> this class of the coniniuRity. anywhere in 
iLc ^\i'^.• W'»iM A\l:i"iv tlicir nuiiiV'i"s or influence preponder- 
ate. svitU' a!:«l suj-iKTi VAX cvaniTolical minister 1 and if they 
supjMTt the proaihiii;^ of any system of doctrines, is it not 
sultstniitially the liU'ial system / Go to the voluntary even- \ 
ing x-iSK'iatir'ii f t cmfcreuce and prayer, and which system 
will you hear bivatlitil out in supplication } Then go to the 
voluntary eveiiing association for gambling or inebriation, and 
which system, with its patrons, "will you hear loaded with 
exwraiion an»l ridicule ? When a division is made in a town 
or j>arisli, by the settlement of a minister of liberal or evangel- 
ical opinions, which side do a majority of the pious take, if 

• The reader will observe, that we do not say, nor do we believe it to be 
true, that all, or even the majority, who professedly embrace the liberal 
pystem, ai*e wickfyJ in the sense explained. We know, and we gladly 
embrace the opportunity to aoknowle<lge, that there are among them many 
whoso talents and learning, whose amiable and generous dispositions, and 
wlu^e devutedness to the public good, on many accounts, deserve our 
respeoi and cummeudation. There are, in this class of the community, 
many whom we not only respect and esteem, but whom, as connections 
and friends, we tenderly love. Our assertion is, that those who are 
irioked in the Scripture sense of that term do, as a body, whatever preach- 
fag ihvy attend, and with whatever denomination they are classed, dislike 
^ dootrines of the evangelical faith, and prefer those of the liberal 
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ihere be on earth any such thing as piety manifested by 
credible evidence ? and which side do the wicked take, if there 
be on earth any such class of persons as wicked men, — proved 
to be such by their deeds 7 If a majority is obtained against 
^angelical opinions, was it ever known to be done by the 
most pious and moral part of the community, in opposition to 
the sujflfrages of the most irreligious and flagitious ? =^ There 

* It may not be known, to all who read this discourse, that, according to 
a late construction given to the laws of Massachusetts, the town or society 
may dispose of the funds which were given ^ the church ; and dismiss or 
settle a minister without the concurrence, and in opposition to the suffrage, 
of the church : and that, in consequence of this decision. Unitarian 
ministers have often been settled by towns and societies in opposition to 
the efforts of evangelical churches ; by which means the latter have been 
stripped of their funds, and exiled from their place of worship, and sub- 
jected to the necessity of forming a new society, and erecting another house 
of worship, unless they would consent to sit under Unitarian ministrations, 
and forego that instruction which they considered an important means of 
salvation. Now, in ^very one of these instances, it is believed that the 
immoral and irreligious part of the town or society have united with 
Unitarians ; and, sometimes, if not always, have contributed to the 
formation of a majority which could not have been obtained without 
them. « 

If it should be said that these men united with Unitarians from a rest- 
less spirit of opposition to religious institutions generally, and not with any 
reference to doctrinal opinions, the answer is, that, when Unitarians 
obtain the ascendency, the external religious order of the society remains 
as it was, and is supported by these wicked men with more ardor than 
before. But when the evangelical part of the society with the church pre- 
vails, and the liberal part secedes, these same wicked men secede with 
them ; so that, whether Unitarians prevail or act as a minority, the irreli- 
gious and profligate uniformly act with them ; and never, in any case, act 
with the evangelical party. The wicked, then, will support religious order 
under Unitarian auspices, and, with Unitarians, will abandon it under 
evangelical auspices. Does this look like a mere restless opposition to 
religious order, without reference to doctrinal opinions ? Are Unitarians 
so notoriously and always opposed to relig\o\ia ot4<^) «a V^ ^XKmSsl *<^^ 
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18, then, some powerful cause, of universal (Operation, libiA 
arrays the irreligious part of the community against the 
evangelical system. But, according to the Bible, of two op- 
posing systems, one of which must be true, that which the 
wicked approve is fidse, and that which they oppose and 
hate is true; — ''for he that doeth evil hateth the light, 
neither cometh to the light, lest his deeds should be 
reproved. '* 

3. The evangelical system produces the same efibcts, 
universally, as were produced by the faith delivered to the 
saints. 

The maxim, that the saine causey in the same drcwn- 
stances^ will produce the same effect, is as true in the 
moral as in the natural world ; the laws of mind, and the 
operation of moral causes, being just as uniform as the laws 
of matter. The Gospel, the greatest moral cause which ever 
operated in the world, is the same now as in the apostolic age; 
and the heart of man, civilized or uncivilized, is also the 
same. So that this great cause is operating now in substan- 
tially the same circumstances as it did in the primitiye age ; 
— for the heart of man is the moral world, and is the same 
now as in the time of the apostles. If there be a system of 
doctrines, then, at the present time, whose efiFects are univer- 
sally the same with those produced by the fidth once delivered 
to the saints, that system, demonstrably, is the faith which 
was once delivered to the saints. Identity of moral effect 
proves identity of moral cause. 

The illustration of the argument from effects must consist 

enemies of religious institutions uniformly to their party ? or is the eyan- 
gelical system hated by wicked men because it is the truth, and the liberal 
system patronized by them because they, whose deeds are eyil, ** lov« dark- 
lees rather than light '' ? 
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of many partdcolars, and of matters of &ct. The argument, 
therefore, can onlj be stated concisely, without attempting to 
answer every possible objection. The &ct8, too, may be 
regarded by some as invidious. I have only to say, that iw 
&ct will be stated as such which is not believed to be notori- 
ously true, and, if denied, capable of unequivocal proof; and 
as to the invidious bearing of matters of &ct, or of arguments, 
I am persuaded it is both a false delicacy and an unaotind 
cause which would shrink from this test, and shield itself 
under forms of alleged decorum. But I must be allowed to 
believe, also, that no real decorum is violated by the statement 
of &cts, or the pressure of arguments, where the object is 
important, the design honest, and the manner sober and 
respectful. Systems of religion, as well as of natural {^os- 
ophy, may be brought to the test of actual experiment 
''By their fruits shall ye know them." But if the moral 
world were, by the laws of decorum, closed against us, and we 
might only theorize without upon practical tendencies, and 
not enter it to collect and appeal to &cts, we might contend 
earnestly, ,but certainly should contend to very little purpose. 
To the word and testimony of God, therefore, and to matters 
of fact, we appeal. 

I observe, then, that the evangelical system occasions the 
same objections now which were occasioned by the fidth once 
delivered to the saints. 

Such an exhibition was given of old of the particular prov- 
idence of God, as occasioned, on the part of thieves, and 
liars, and adulterers, and idolaters, the extenuating plea, 
''We are delivered to do all these abominations."'^ God 
governs the moral world by such irresistible influence; tfait 

• Jer. 7 : 10. 
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crimes arc aA much a matter of physical necessity as rain aal 
sunshine. Do I need to say to this audience, that the charge 
constantly urgc<l against the decrees of God, as an article d 
the evangelical system, is that it destroys accountable agency, 
and makes men machines, and all actions necessary by sn 
irresistible fatality ? The fiiith delivered to the saints, then, 
and the evangelical faith, are perverted in this article exactlj 
alike. 

The ancient faith included an article which led the wicked 
among the Jews to extenuate their crimes by the allegation, 
" The fethers have eaten sour grapes, and the children's teeth 
are set on edge;" * that is, ** Sin in man is a physical property 
transmitted from father to son, as bones and sinews are, and 
alike inconsistent with choice or blame." And is not tie \ 
same objection urged against the doctrine of original sin as 
contained in the evangelical system 7 The inspired answer 
to the objection of old was. That children are accountable 
only for their own voluntary exercises and deeds ; and this 
is the reply returned now by the patrons of the evangelical 
system. 

The doctrine of human depravity, as taught in the Bible, 
led the people, in a time of great wickedness, to say, " If our 
transgressions and our sins be upon us, and we pine away in 
them, how should we then live ? " f that is, " Kwe be dead in 
sin, to the exclusion of all spiritual hfe, how can we be free 
agents, and how can we help ourselves, or be justly blamed?'' 
And, as if they had been told by the prophet that their death 
in sin was voluntary and criminal, and certain in its efficacy, 
they seem to say, *^ Well, if we are so wicked that we cer- 
tainly shall pine away in our sins, how can we be to blame ? 

♦ Ezek. 18 : 2. + Eiek. 83 : 10. 
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If we shall not turn of ourselves, how can we turn? aiul 
of what use is ability that will never be exerted?'' Now, 
are not these precisely the objections which are at this 
day constantly alleged against the doctrines of man's entire 
depravity, and moral inability, as articles of the evangelical 
system 7 

Our Saviour asserts the necessity of some great change to 
qualify a man for the kingdom of heaven, which, to a ruler 
in Israel, appeared mysterious, and even impossible. And in 
the evangelical system is there not a great change insisted 
on, as indispensable to salvation, to which masters in Israel 
now confess that they are strangers, and which they regard 
as impossible, without the destruction of free agency and 
accountability ? 

The manner of a sinner's justification was delivered to the 
saints in such terms as occasioned the objection that it made 
void the law, superseding the obligations and motives to a 
moral life, and leading to licentiousness. '^ Do we, then, make 
void the law through faith?" ** Bhall we continue in sin 
that grace may abound?" And is not this precisely the 
objection which has been urged against the doctrine of justi- 
fication by faith, as contained in the evangelical system, from 
the time of the Reformation to this day ? 

The saints were taught something concerning the sov- 
ereignty of God, as having mercy on whom he would, and 
punishing whom he would ; — which produced the objection, 
** Why, then, doth he yet find fault ? for who hath resisted his 
will?" ^'If wicked men receive their destination as Grod 
appoints, why does he blame them ? If it be his will that 
they perish, and they do perish, are they not obedient ? and 
why does he find fault ? " And is not this the objection which 
is urged, unceasmgly, against the doctrine o{ ^\^^<:sci^ 
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tenght in the evangelical system? To oar reply , ihat Ae 
will of God as a moral rule to man, and the will of Godasi 
role of administration to himself in disposing of rebels, an 
distinct, the answer is, ^^ Metaphysics ! metaphysics ! The 
will of God is the will of God ; and if sinners act, in anj 
sense, in accordance with any will of Grod, they are obedient; 
and he has no cause to find &ult" Now, did the libenl 
exposition of the ninth of Romans ever produce, in the wlKde 
history of man, the objection which this chapter produced u 
written by the apostle 1 or do Uberal preachers ever hxn 
occasion to adopt the reply of Paul to objections produced hj 
their exposition? But the evangelical exposition prodaoes 
invariably the same objection which the apostle encountered, 
and this objection receives invariably the same reply. " Nay, 
hut, man, who art thou that repliest against God?" 
" Shall a being of yesterday arraign the conduct of his Maker? 
Shall a rebel sit in judgment upon his Gcd ? Are not men 
rebels, justly doomed to die ; and, in reference to their char- 
acter and condition as condemned criminals, all clay of the 
same lump ? And is not the discretion of God, to pardon or 
reprieve, as absolute as that of the potter over his clay, to 
make one vessel to honor and another to dishonor ? Do you 
object, that the punishment threatened is imjust ? But how 
could God make a vessel of mejcy of one whose punishment 
would be unjust ; or a vessel of wrath of one whose punish- 
ment would be undeserved? Do you call men impotent, 
because they are compared to clay ; or assert that the sove- 
reignty of God, in saving some, cafises, and renders unavoid- 
able, the destruction of others 7 We reply, those who perish 
nerish for their sins, for which they might have been justly 
^hed, without an offer of pardon. They might, if they 
comply with the terms of pardon, and are punished 
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1 for rejecting them. Nor are they cut down in haste. With 
i much long-su£fering they are endured, while, by despising the 
»/: riches of the goodness of God, they ^^ themselves for destruc- 
jK tion.'' Such is the evangelical reply ; and such, as we under- 
1/ stand his language and argument, is the reply of Paul. 
P It was objected to the Gospel, and, in the early age, con- 
, ceded, that few embraced it but the poor, and the common 
people. ^* To the poor the Gospel is preached." " Have 
any of the Scribes and Pharisees believed on him 7 " '* The 
common people heard him gladly.'' " Not many wise men 
after the flesh, not many mighty, not many noble, are called." 
Celsus, in the second century, exulted in the fact that so 
few in the higher classes of society had professed Christianity; 
and poured contempt upon the cause, as patronized only by 
mechanics and vulgar people.* Now, is it not notorious, that 
the liberal system of doctrines, unpatronized by the civil 
power, has never been the religion of the common people in 
any country, but rather the religion of men of philosophical 
minds and literary habits 7 that is, the evangelical system has 
been chiefly patronized by that class of society which patron- 
ized the faith delivered to the saints ; while the opposite sys- 
tem has more commonly relied for patronage on the arm of 
government, and on that class of men in society who, as a 
body, rejected the Gospel. A late writer in this country, of 
high reputation on the liberal side, says, '* It is not to be 
doubted that, throughout our country, a very large proportion 
of those men who, for their talents, and learning, and virtues, 

*■ Are there do attempts making to create on impression now that the 
liberal system is patronized peculiarly by persons in high life, by men of 
taste and talents, of wealth and refinement ; and that the opposite system 
is &ist going down, to be the religion of the comnion pepple only, and of thft 
poor? 
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^v« •'•• v-.-s: iiHuoiKi? in the commanity, and have hin 
:*Knr •>".%■- :• •• tVi.^* int'^t towards giving a right direction 
!u •••u' •:■. 'i V" '•• ' -,: arul the puhlic sentiment, are dissatisfied 
*!M '.:•«■ v'.iix-. s;:v' an.i Trinitarian form in which thev have 
\¥x -x'- ^vM'. yr.'-k'i'.:t\i to them : hut are prevented from nui- 
'iis; « "U'^v- ix'.'w:il ot" ihoir opinions by an unwilUngness to 
,;tivvii- V ■»'.••% >!:':.♦.••. ,^:;il oMt.¥|uy. and loss of confidence, and 
dW iv%vr \" v:-^ v..sv-:\il.*"* The e\'angclical system in this i 
A•tt5Ii■■^ -c- s t'\:e''.*:vely embraced by the same daflBes 
%'i»v.> .-(M ^■-u.^■*l :!v il-s;vl: and is extensively disapproved 
^« ''\A. -ikss .*£*"v. *■-••' rvTtvteil the Gospel, "f 



"i ■* • ". - »■ V ^ . 7" ;:.:ir:.u:5 inJ C&lvinists, pp. 146, 147. 
*• ■■ t •; -..•.■.;.•. 'it.vu -arr-'bable that the unlearned andobsoare 
u V iu-:v %:,,'' 1 iTv :^ vrxih, than men of talents and learningi 
%• %.x> ^4 :.^ ■ I ■ r . ■ t. ..v irvr«iwii*;on wouUl be ju8t» if the peroep- 
w\»t .u IV v-v ■'•:. -v. viSi\*f> ujvn capacity and knowledge. But 

i.* '» »: . \ » ■->.. s- : -i:"* -i <*• yUia that the feeble and unlearned 
•■•v %"*■».• •■ V w. . *■••■* -v\v;>"r i* caused chiefly by the state of the 
Ww« « i^^ tcr'-s. !.-•■: 'earjLrTxjc. and wealth, and power, occasion 

^^1-ji.i fK>v-»K,« . I :•; 1- .-. - 1*. u'>: A-TV of pleasure, with the cares of this 
%v%«.- v.- '.i . N- i V'- ■ ..• ■■■-i-. :lic :ru:h, and increasing the prejudice 

.'. w >v» • «,;■- -- ■• v 1 :>.< Vciiosi orders of society are not 

«i« *'V.'o ■*»■.■ * ■ ■; • fcs >v' ,v:vr.-.jr. T^r'* : for the heart governs the 
«t?t«S<*«^.« ix: I ; * • : •■ "Av ;' i- »^e^s■••r. jf learned and worldly men to 
»V '■" "* > v'%'* -viv -trvo^ urv;; :: :ian their superior intelligence 
^•. »KA ■ X V I ■ ■: ■ vi..-* A ^TVk.c- ■.■-•- ivd::aeni to the pexvreption of the 
. .. \ . . ■» .Kv I.- ■...■»: ; ii' rv'.A..-^ .lcn:w:i>.'y of capacity and knowl- 

*^\4^' » •■i . »s* A -l'" ".o. -■.■ T^'c iriuuient. however, does not demand 

4\ * o\'*i-i'. o:' . r-r «c .*..' r.;: v.vr :2e truth of the evangelical sjrstem 
Ov.'j -.'^s* -.-v. •/'.*: s*.,>.or o'.«« .< v^^re *.:ie!y to have the truth ; but ftt>m 
«V : w* '. '». ". ".• *fc:v.c SvTt »: v:cu reject the evangelical system now who 
»V,Kvu\'. ; 's' K»v»';V'. A" i :>.-.' si:vc A.rt exbrace it now who embraced the 
'isAivI Ai: .';s>.-.:-^ A #;n.r; yrwuaiptive argument that the evangelical 
u ait^l (he Vu'tfivl are :>.e saTite. because they produce the same 
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The faith delivered to the saints occasioned a virulent 
hatred. It was not hatred of it as false, arising from an 
ardent love of truth ; for Pharisees and Sadducees could tol- 
erate each other, and Pagans could tolerate thirty thousand 
gods, with all their lust and blood. And is not the evangel- 
ical system encountered by a virulence of opposition in cir- 
cumstances which show that it cannot arise from the love of 
truth or hatred of error ? None will pretend that the e£^ts 
^t the evangelical system are as deplorable as the efiFects of 
idolatry in its present forms. The evangelical system has 
produced no temple of impure resort ; no gratifications of lust 
e*j'**:.edas acts of worship ; no blood of human victims; no 
burning of widows, or drowning of infants ; no self-inflicted 
penal tortures. And yet, such is the hatred of many to 
the evangelical system, that they oppose, deliberately, all 
attempts to extend it to the heathen ; and on the ground, 
avowedly, that they had rather the heathen would remain as 
they kre, than adopt the evangelical system. In the face of 
all the absurdity, and obscenity, and blood of idolatry, not a 
few have declared that they would not lift a finger to convert 
the whole pagan world to the evangelical faith, or words 
to that effect. They speak kindly of infidels, Mahometans, 
and pagans ; and fiercely of all which breathes the spirit of 
the evangelical system. Such asperity the faith delivered to 
the saints occasioned in the apostolic age, and such asperity 
the evangelical system occasions now. 

The faith delivered to the saints produced a stricter moral- 
ity than any contemporaneous system. Whether this be true 
of the evangelical system, is not to be decided by a compari- 
son of the best characters on one side with the most defective 
on the other ; or of individuals of good moral character on 
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both sides, of which it is admitted there are many."^ Nor 
can the moral efficacy of the two systems be decided by the 
standard of public morality, where the evangelical system 
has prevailed in the early period of life, and exerted its 
influence upon the conscience, and in the formation of moral 
habits ; or where it still prevails to such an extent as to exert 
a powerful modifying influence; and, especially, where the 
opposite system is of but recent public notoriety, and of 
limited extent, Great moral causes do not produce their 
effects immediately, nor upon every individual exactly the 
same effect. Their tendency and efficacy are to be looked for 
in those communities where the influence of the two systems 
has been the most unmingled, and of the longest duration ; 
and also in those obvious changes in a community which, as 
one or the other prevails, become apparent. With these 
explanations in view, I remark that the superior moral effi- 
cacy of the evangelical system is a matter of unequivocal 
concession. In an article on predestination in the British 
Encyclopedia, written, it is said, by Robert Forsyth, Esq., a 
learned civilian, and an infidel, after an account of the Cal- 
vinistic and Arminian systems, in which the preference is 
given to the latter, it is said, *^ There is one remark which we 
think ourselves in justice bound to make. It is thfe : that, 
from the earliest ages down to our oym days, if we consider 
the character of the ancient Stoics, the Jewish Essenes, the 
modern Calvinists and Jansenists, compared with that of their 
antagonists, the Epicureans, the Sadducees,' the Arminians 
and the Jesuits, we shall find that they have excelled, in no 
small degree, in the practice of the most rigid and respecta- 

* We desire all that is said on this subject to be understood with the 
same explanation which we have made on p. 250. 
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ble virtues ; and have been the highest honor to their 0¥m 
age, and the best models for imitation to every succeeding 
age.'^ This is the testimony of a philosopher to the diflfer- 
ent moral efiFects of the two systems, from the time of Au- 
gustine, at least, to the present day. 

Dr. Priestley, who will not be suspected of partiality for 
the evangelical system, says that those who hold the evan- 
gelical doctrines ^*have less apparent conformity to the 
world, and seem to have more of a real principle of religion." 
He says, also, "Though Unitarian dissenters are not apt to 
entertain any doubt of the truth of their principles, they do 
not lay so much stress upon them as other Christians do 
upon theirs. Nor, indeed, is there any reason why they should, 
when they do not consider the holding of them to be at all 
necessary to salvation. , They, therefore, take much less pains 
to make proselytes, and are less concerned to inculcate their 
principles upon their children, their servants, and their 
dependents in general. From this principle it is that great 
numbers, becoming Unitarians in the church of England, and 
even among the clergy, do not feel the impropriety and absurd- 
ity, to say nothing more harsh, of continuing to countenance 
a mode of worship which, if they were questioned about it, 
they woijjd not deny to be, according to their own principles, 
idolatrous and blasphemous. Such persons, also, having no 
zeal for speculative religion, merely because they have no 
zeal for religion in general, their moral conduct, though 
decent, is not what is deemed strict and exemplary."* 

In a periodical publication of high literary character, but 
of decided and known partiality to infidel opinions,! we find 

* Discourses on various subjects, pp. 95, 96. 
t Edinburgh Review. 
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the following stateiiientB : *' Predesdnatkn. or doctnnes 
inach i noli 111 ii;r towards it. hare, on the ichole. previikd in 
the Christian churches of the west, fiinoe the dajs of Augus- 
tine and Aquinas. Who were the first fonnidable o[^xments 
of the:ie doctrines in the church of Rome ? The Jesuits,— 
the amtrivers of courtlj casuistry, and the finmdeis of lax 
morality. Who, in the same church, inclined to the stem 
theology of Augustine ? The Janscnists. — the teachers and 
the nvxlels of austere morals. Wliat are we to think of the 
monility of Culvinistic nations, especially the most numerous 
classes of them, who seem, beyond all other men, to be most 
zoalou.sly attached to their religion, and most deeply pa»- 
tratcd witli its spirit 1 Here, if anywhere, we have a piao- 
ticul and decisive test of the moral influence of a heUef in 
necessarian opinions. In Protestant S.witzerland, in Holland, 
in ScrHland, among the English Nonconformists, and the 
Protestants of the nortli of Ireland, and in the New England 
States, Calvinism was long the prevalent faith, and is proba- 
bly still the faitli of a considerable majority. Their moral 
education was at least completed, and their coUectiye character 
formed, during the prevalence of Calvinistic opinions. Yet 
where are communities to be found, of a more pure and active 
virtue'/'' ^ 

The accusations brought against evangelical writers and 
I)rofeHsor8 of religion, as requiring too much, or making no 
Builiciont allowance for the weakness of human nature, — as 
rigid, austere enemies to innocent amusements, — as setting 
thenmelves up as better than their neighbors, — as righteous 
ov(irniuclij — are also concessions in point : as are also the topics 
of ri(li(;ul(>, having reference, as they do, to the fastidious 
Btric;tn(\ss of our ancestors, and of evangelical professors ; to 
h we may add, the invidious names given to them, of 
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Puritan, Methodist, &c. It appears, then, as a matter of fact, 
that sound morality has never, in any country or age, been so 
elevated, and so extensively prevalent, as in those communi- 
ties where the evangelical doctrines have been most univer- 
sally believed, and most diligently taught, in families and 
schools, and in the sanctuary. It has been said, I am sensi- 
ble^ that these salutary effects of the evangelical system are 
produced by the truths contained in it in common with the 
liberal system, and in spite of the errors it embraces, and not 
by them. Does the truth, then, mingled with absurdity and 
falsehood, produce better effects than the truth simple and 
undefiled, as in the Uberal system it is claimed to be ? If it 
is the truth held in common by the evangelical and liberal 
systems which produces these good effects, why does not 
the liberal system alone produce the same effects ? Allow 
me to suggest another solution. The evangelical system 
requires a stricter morality, enforced by more powerful mo- 
tives. It adopts as its rule the moral law unmitigated, and 
its sanctions of eternal life and eternal death ; — a law which 
the opposite system regards as too strict, and as set aside or 
mitigated in accommodation to human frailty ; and whose 
sanctions are regarded as nothing, or as a salutary tempo- 
rary discipline, or as annihilation, or as a matter of entire 
uncertainty. Now, is it strange that lax requisitions, and 
feeble, uncertain sanctions, do not produce the strict and 
vigorous morality of the law of God '\ What would human 
laws avail, should expositors and judges say, " Men are too 
wicked to allow of our interpreting the laws strictly ; they 
must not be understood to mean exactly what they say, or to 
threaten exactly what they speak ; perfect honesty, or truth, 
or purity, is not to be expected ; a little fraud, and theft, and 
perjury, and violence, they allow, in 2dCComTCL<c^aJawi\j^^^^ 
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weakness; and threaten the greater crknes with nopuniiAr 
fnent, or only a beneficial temporary diacipluie, or exile froa 
the state, or — wc know not what " ? 

Again, the evangelical system produces the best hUesoir 
ance on the public worship of (jod ; and, of course, if die 
moral tendency of each were the same, that would produce 
the strictest and most general morality which commaaded 
most extensively and deeply the attention of men. That the 
doctrines of the evangelical system do this, is claimed as troe 
by Witherspoon, in his day, in Scotland ; and by OverUxi, 
as true in England ; and is admitted by English Unitamn 
writers, and denied by no one. It is also recently admitted 
in this country, as a matter of notoriety, '' which none will 
question.'' It is accounted for, it must be acknowledged, in 
a way not fiivorable to the moral tendency of evangelical sea- 
timeuts. It is on the ground of the intolerable strictness of 
liberal preaching ; so strict and terrifying, that few, besides 
the more pious and exemplary, can abide it. The whole 
pleasure-loving, voluptuous, and dissipated community being 
driven, panic-struck by Unitarian denunciation, to the horns 
of the altar in evangelical churches; where, by ''smooth 
preaching," and the hope of impunity in sin, their fears may 
be allayed, and their consciences quieted.* 

The faith delivered to the saints produced revivals of reU- 
gion. The preaching of it was attended with sudden anxie- 
ties, and deep convictions of sin, and sudden joy in believing, 
followed by reformation and a holy life.^ Nor was this the 
eflfect of miracles, or itself a miraculous event, in the common 
acceptation of the term. Miracles, merely, produced no such 
efiFects. It was under the preaching of the word that men 

• See a pamphlet entitled ** Smooth Preaching," written by a Unitarian. 
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\^ere pricked in their hearts, and cried out, ''Men and 
brethren, what shall we do to be saved?", And it was by the 
moral transformation which attended the apostolic answer to 
this question, and not by the power of miracles, that the 
Gospel defied opposition, and spread during the first three 
hundred years. There was no resisting it. Conviction 
attended the word, and a joyful obedience to the fiiith 
followed. The very chiefe of opposition exchanged their 
weapons of annoyance for the shield of faith, aiid the sword 
of the Spirit. And do not the same convictions of sin attend 
the preaching of the evangelical system; and does it not 
extend its victories in the same manner? By argument, 
merely, we convince few, and reclaim none. But there is an 
efficacy in evangelical preaching on the conscience and on the 
heart, against which neither learning, nor talents, nor preju- 
dice, nor wrath itself, affi)rds effectual protection. Multitudes 
who virulently hated, and verily thought that they ought to 
oppose, evangelical doctrines and revivals of religion, have 
been convinced of their mistake and their sin ; and have 
embraced, joyfally, the doctrines which they reviled. Many 
who preach the liberal system can bear witness that they 
have lost, in this way, again and again, the very pillars of 
their societies. Defections of the same kind are frequent 
still, and clothe evangelical doctrines and revivals of religion 
with a terrifying power. 

The faith delivered to the saints was efficacious in the sud- 
den reformation of those who had been long under the domin- 
ion of vicious habits. The apostle enumerates the habits of 
crime which prevailed among pagans ; and then, writing to 
the church of Corinth, says, " And such were some of you." 
But, while the liberal system despairs, professedly, of airj 
sudden reformation from vidous habita, ^a «iigfiXi%\. 'Qcl^ ^K^sfis^ 

VOL. IL 28 
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Kfthed laws of the moral worlcU; and is unable to produce an 
instance in which a vicious person has been reformed by 
abandoning the evangelical and adopting the liberal sys- 
tem; and while reformation from vicious habits is a rare 
event, if it exist at all, under liberal pi'eaching ; it is a frequent 
event for profligates, on abandoning their confidence in the 
liberal system, and adopting the evangelical, to manifest 
a most salutary and abiding change of charaxster and 
conduct. In almost all the revivals of religion which are 
now prevailing in our land, there are some to whom it may 
be said, " And such were some of you, but ye are washed," 
&c. Dr. Chalmers, who preached the liberal system twelve 
years, and after this the evangelical, says, " And here I 
cannot but record the effect of an actual though undesigned 
experiment which I prosecuted for upwards of twelve years, 
among you. For the greater part of that time, I could expa- 
tiate on the meanness of dishonesty, on the villany of &lse- 
hood, on the despicable arts of calumny ; in a word, upon all 
those deformities of character which awaken the natural 
indignation of the human heart against the pests and the dis- 
turbers of human society. Even at this time, I certainly did 
press the reformations of honor, and truth, and integrity, 
among my people ; but I never once heard of any such reform- 
ations having been effected amongst them. If there was 
anything at all brought about in this way, it was more than 
ever I got any account of I am not sensible that all the 
vehemence with which I urged the virtues and the proprieties 
of social life had the weight of a feather on the moral habits 
of my parishioners. And it was not till I got impressed by 
the utter alienation of the heart, in all its desires and affec- 
tions, &om God, — it was not till reconciliation to him became 
the distinct and the prominent object of my ministerial exer- 
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tions, — it was not till I ixxk the flcripUmd mj of laying ike 
method of reconciliation befiire them, — it wis not tin die fiee 
offer of forgiveness through the blood of Cimat was vrgeA 
upon their acceptance, and the Hdly Spirit, gi^rea linua^ 
the channel of Christ's mediatorship to all wfao^ask Iub, 
set before them as the unceasing object of dcir 
and their prayers, — it was not, in one woid, tifl die 
plations of my people were turned to these ffeat i 
elements in the business of a soul proiiding fx its 
with God, and the concerns of its eternity, that I eier 
of any of those subordinate reformatioDS whidi I aftcdnie 
made the earnest and the zealous, but, I am afiaid, at ike 
same time, the ultimate object of my eariier miuistflitioiia.''* 
The faith delivered to the saints produced a ^irit of mia- 
sions. On the day of Penteooat the number of diaeipfea waa 
one hundred and twenty. And on that day the Kales of 
Jewish prejudice fell from their eyes, and the qarit of nia- 
sioDs descended upon their hearts: and, in three hai i dre i 
years, without colleges, or theological seminaries, or the fVMSy 
or governmental aid, but in opposition to its dire hoatililj, 
they evangelized the world. And are not the great mofe- 
ments now making to evangelize the world condneted dnefliy 
under the auspices and by the charities of those who adopt 
substantially the evangelical system? Are not all the doion- 
inations in the world who believe in the Divinity of Christ 
and his atonement, in the depravity of man and his need of a 
moral renovation by the Spirit, and in the doctrine of justifi- 
cation by &ith and future eternal punishment, more or leas 
engaged in the work of missions? And is therei in the wide 

* Chalmers* Farewell DiBcourse addreued to hit pariduoners €i Ul> 
many, in his series of DiscoarseB, pp. 110, 111, 112. 
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world, a denomimUOQ whidi rejects tliese doctrines, thtt is 
thus en;Med 1 And is this sjstem, which does nodung to 
ermngelixe the worU. the Gospel : and that whidi does all 
that is done in accordance with the eflbrts of the primitifB 
church, not the Gospel ? 

The (kith delivered to the saints prodaoed a piety ot great 
solemnity, and ardor, and decision. It was a piety whidi 
look delight in the public worship of God. and in frequent 
private association for religions conference and prayer; a 
piety which included a deep solicitnde, and made vigoroas 
exertions, for the conversion of sinners, and experienced pecu- 
liar joy in the event; a piety which espoused openly the 
cause of Christ, encountered obloquy and the loss of all tiiiiigs, 
and stood undaunted in the fiice of danger, and produced joy 
unspeakable in the hour of death. And is not this precisely 
the same cast of piety which the e^'angelical system does, and 
which tlie liberal system does not, produce? Is not the 
deeply serious cast of the one regarded as constitnting the 
evangelical a gloomy religion ; and the lighter cast of the 
other, as giving to it vastly the preference on the score of 
cheerfulness? Is not the ardor of the one stigmatised as 
enthusiasm ; and the cool, deliberate, intellectual cast of the 
other regarded as giving to it the enviable preeminence of a 
rational religion 7 Does not the one delight in, and the other 
deprecate, frequent voluntary associations for religious con- 
ference and prayer 7 Does not the one ridicule the supposed 
work of sudden conversion by the Spirit of God, and the 
other hold it in the highest estimation ? Do not the converts 
to the one system, as far as they are called to it, disr^ard 
obloquy, and endure persecution; while, "throughout our 
country, a very large proportion of those men who, for their 
nts, and learning, and virtues, have the most influence in 
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the community, are dissatisfied ivith the Trinitarian and Gal- 
vinistic form in which thej have had religion presented to 
them, but are prevented from making a public avowal of 
their opinions by an unwillingness to encotmter opposu 
tion, and obloquy, and loss of confidence, and the power 
of being useful " ? * Are the sentiments which these m«i, 
"a// over our country, ^^ are supposed to refer to the evangel- 
ical system, the faith once delivered to the saints, which, 
in the primitive church, produced a love to Jesus Christ so 
ardent, an avowal of his doctrine so undaunted, and an enter- 
prise so eflScient, as moved onward fh)m conquering to con- 
quer, through good report and evil, through honor and 
dishonor, through fire and blood ? Alas ! how is the gold 
become dim, and the fine gold changed ! But is it so? Ja 
that the primitive faith which produces none of these conse- 
quences ; and is that another, and an opposite faith, which 
produces them all ? 

With respect to the manner in which cordial believers in 
the two systems die, we have only to say, that, generally, 
professors of religion, of evangelical opinions, who have in life 
adorned their profession, approach their last hour without 
fear, and with great composure of mind, and with cheerful 
resignation. In some instances, they, even as the apostle Paul 
did, desire to depart and be with Christ; and, not unfre- 
quently, their views, and affections, and anticipations of glory, 
render them exceedingly joyful in the last hour. Now, we 
ask, and refer for an answer to every man's observation, 
Is this the manner in which liberal opinions enable those to 
die who cordially embrace them ? If some of this descrip- 
tion meet death without fear, are not many terrified at bis 

• Dr. Ware, 

vol,, n. 28* 
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approach? If some are tranquil, are not mofea^tated? If 
Bome manifest resignation, do not a fiur gremtor number ding 
with unyielding grasp to life, or manifigst only the imffor 
tion of necessity ? And are there any who by the libenl 
system are inspired with such love for Christ as to desire 
earnestly to depart and be widi him ? And, espedaUy, ue 
there any whose views, and affections, and antidpatioDS 
of glory, render their death-bed a scene of the most exalted 

The &ith delivered to the saints was attended, from fiie 
beginning to the end, with an unwavering confidence of its 
truth. False Ghrists and false prophets arose, but they cooU 
not "deceive the elect." Winds of fiJse doctrine blew, but 
they scattered only the chaff; some also made shipwreck of 
the faith, but it was not the saints. There were heresies 
early ; and it was needful there should be, that they which 
were approved might be manifest. And they were manifest; 
for the last apostle that remained testified, "They went out 
from us, but they were not of us ; for if they had been of us, 
they would, no doubt, have continued with us." But to 
those who adhered to the faith, he said, "Ye have an unction 
from the Holy One, and know all things ;" * that is. You 
know the truth of all those doctrines which some have 
rejected. Now, it is admitted that some patrons of the 
evangelical system abandon it. But it will not be denied 
that, as a general fact, they hold the same system of truth to 
the end, modified, explained, and proved, with some variation ; 
but the same system, undeniably. But can it be said of the 
patrons of the liberal system, as a body, that their system, 
first and last, is the same ? Can it be said of an individual, 

♦ 1 John 2 : 19, 20. 
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scarcely, that he continues to embrace the same system through 
life ? Dr. Priestley has told us that he was first a Galvinist, 
and that he successively embraced, and abandoned, in his way 
downward to low Socinianism, all the intervening systems; 
and did not know how long he should maintain his existing 
faith, or what would come next. The same course has been 
travelled over by liberal critics and learned expo»tors in 
Germany : and, in this country, it is begun, it is believed, by 
most, and completed by many, who adopt the liberal system. 
Is it not notorious that evangeUcal men are reproached as 
being singularly confident that they only are right, and that 
Unitarians profess to have arrived at certainly chiefly in 
respect to the fcUsehqod of the evangelical system ; while, 
in relation to their own, there are many points on which they 
have not had time to make up their minds, and concerning 
which, with other wise and great and good men, they 
continue to doubt 7 Indeed, it might appear unseemly for 
men who had discovered that four out of five of their systems 
of belief, deliberately adopted, were wrong, to entertain a very 
high opinion of the powers of their oton reason, at least, or to 
be confident of the truth of their fifth or sixth opinion, in 
respect to the great points of revealed doctrine. But where, 
among these changing men, "ever learning" their past 
errors, " and never coming to the knowledge of the truth," — 
where is that unction from the Holy One which the saints 
possessed, and its attendant knowledge of all things ? * 

* A writer of eminence, in a sermon from 1 Cor. 18 : 10, delivered at an 
ordination,* assumes, without any attempt at exposition, or proof, that 
even the apostles kneio but in part : from which has resulted " diversity 
of opinion," and the &ct that, though of two opposite opinions both can- 

* Dr. Ware's Sermon delivered at the Ordination of the Bev. WiUiaxaB.Q.'^«jlacMaK9^lX 
Springfield, 1820. 
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4. A departure from the fiuth delivered to the sainti, 
proiiucing ilivisions in the church, was denominated a heresy 
duriiiff the lirst three centuries. 

This (UK'S not prove those doctrines to be fidse which the 
churclies condemneil. because churches and councils are not 
]nf»Ilil»k^ : but it does prove the opinions denominated heretical 
to he novehies. and in opposition to the received opinion of 
the church until the time of their condemnation. The decb- 
ration of the primitive church that a doctrine is a heresy is a 
publie. formal testimony as to wliat had been, until then, the 
received opinion of the churches. 

The heretics themselves admitted, sometimes, that their 
opinions were novel, but contended that they were neverthete^ 
true ; or, more commonly, so explained them as to claim that 

not be true, " they may both be iimocent;'* and that this imperfeetkm of 
knowledge may have been designed " as a moral discipline,*' and ** to giro 
a larger scope and new occasion for the exercise of good feeling." It 
cert;iiiily wmild have been relevant and desirable that it should have beea 
ascertained whether this conceded ignorance of the apostles respected doc- 
trinal knowledge, or only experimental knowledge, begun in time, and to 
be consummated in heaven, — the latter seeming to be the subject of dia- ^ 
course, and not at all the former ; — whether their partial ignoranet 
of Christian doctrine had respect to a partial revelation of the doctrines 
of Christianity, or to the doctrines which are revealed ; — if it respected 
revealed doctrines, whether their ignorance was owing to their indolence, 
or incapacity to understand, or to such obscurity in the revelation of them 
that even apostles could understand only a part of the doctrines which God 
had revealed. We cannot but admire, if it were partial doctrinal knowl- 
edge which is conceded by the apostles, how they should have drawn infer- 
ences from the fjict so directly opposed to those which were drawn by this 
writer. The one inferring charity and moderation ; the other, the duty 
of contending earnestly for the faith. The one anathematizing any man, 
"^ven an angel, who should preach any other Gospel ; and the other 
Qg« from the same premises, the equal innocence of doctrizial truth 
*3rinal fiilsehood. 
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f they were not a departure from the received faith : uniting, 
i of course, the testimony of heretics to that of the church, as 
to what had been the received opinion. 

From the nature, then, and the known era of the several 
heresies in the primitive church, we may ascertain what waa 
the antecedent faith of the church on the points to which they 
relate. 

The doctrine of the incarnation of Christ was the received 
opinion of the church, when denied by the Gnostics, towards 
the close of the first century. The divinity of Christ was the 
received opinion of the church, when denied by Arius, A. D. 
315 ; who, soon after, was condemned as a heretic, in a 
council of three hundred and eighty Fathers. And the doc- 
trines of original sin, entire depravity, regeneration by special 
grace, and justification by faith, continued to be the received 
doctrines of the church until the time of Pelagius, about 
A. D. 400. 

The doctrines of the evangelical system, then, commenced 
their journey down to us from the apostolic age : and as each 
doctrine of the liberal system encountered any one of them, 
that was declared by the church to be a novelty, and the 
other the antecedently received opinion of the church. Can 
this fact be reconciled with the supposition that the liberal 
system was the faith 7?r5^ delivered to the saints? Did all 
the churches, from the beginning, misunderstand the import 
of the Gospels and Epistles, and all the apostoUc expositions 
of them ; and misunderstand, systematically, and exactly 
aUke, on all points, and in direct opposition to what Jesus 
Christ and the apostles intended to teach; and this, too, 
without concert, and throughout the Roman empire 7 Or, if 
the Uberal was the system first delivered to the saints, could 
all the churches have exchanged it for the oppo&itA ^^V^so^^ef^ 
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earlr. «o silentlv. so mutodlv. as to hnre the fckole tmtk 
re^pieii as a noveltv, and denonnoed as a heresj, in tiie 
BooiiJ. azi'l thinl. ainl fourth oenturies I Dr. Priestley has, 
inde('«l. attexnptoil to show that the liberal system was tiiat 
which was actually deUverrd by Christ and his apostleB to 
the saints, and that such a change as we have supposed did 
happen in the progress of two or three hundred years. Bnt, 
besides the utter fiiilure of his proof,* he might as well have 
attempted to show that the course of all the rivers m the 
Roman empire was reversed during the first three centu- 
ries of the Christian era. in opposition to the testimony of 
all the historians and naturalists of the empire, convened bj 
public authority on purpose to inquire into the matter of Act 
5. It is a point decided by inspiration, that the martyn 
who suffered under pagan and papal persecutions held the 
same £uth : and that the faith which they held, and for which 
they suffered, is the £iith which was delivered to the saints. 
The apostle John saw in vision. ** under the altar, the souls 
of them that were slain for the word of God, and for the tes- 
timony which they held.' 't It is called in another phioe 
**the commandments of God, and the testimony of Jesus 
Christ.'- J These are the martyrs under pagan Rome. Bat 
with reference to those who suffered afterwards, under papal 
Rome, it is said, ''Here is the patience of the saints : here 
are they that keep the commandments of Grod, and the feith 
of Jesus.'*^ The faith, then, which the martyrs held under 

* See Tracts in Controversy with Dr. Priestley, by the Rev. Hene«ge 
Horsley, A. M. Also, a Vindication of the Doctrine of Scripture, and of 
the Primitive Faith concerning the Divinity of Christ, in reply to Dr. 
Priestley's History of Early Opinions, &c., by the Bev. John Jamieson, 
D. D.,F.R.S., of Forfar. 

t Rev. 6: 9. % Rev. 12 : 17. § Bev. U : 12. 
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ii pagan and papal Rome, and for which they suffered, was the 
I same ; and was the word op God and the faith of Jesus. 
i But we know, by evidence unequivocal and undeniable, that 
the doctrinal opinions of the martyrs under papal Borne were 
the doctrines of the evangelical system, and not those of the 
liberal system. They exist now upon historical records and 
in public creeds, and are denominated the doctrines of the 
Reformation. The doctrines of the Reformation, then, which 
we denominate the evangelical system, have the seal of heaven 
impressed upon them, as being the word of God and the 
FAITH OF Jesus — the faith which was once delivered 

TO THB SAINTS. 

I am now to explain the^ manner in which the churches of 
our Lord should contend for the &ith. 

1. By a proper exercise of their civil influence. 

The rights and duties of Christians, as members of a civil 
community, are not, it is believed, generally understood. As, 
in the first generations of New England, everything, almost, 
was done by civil government to promote religion, the idea 
has descended that Christians have some influence to exert, 
&vorable to religion, through the medium of government, 
without the perception, exactly, how it is to be done, in the 
present altered state of things. Christians, now, in their civil 
capacity, are members of a great empire, whose administration 
cannot be modified in accommodation to local religious pur- 
poses. A multitude of denominations of Christians have 
arisen, also, each upon principles of religious liberty entitled 
to impartial protection ; and excluding, in behalf of any, gov- 
ernmental favoritism. In this new state of things. Christians 
are perplexed, and know not what to do. They are a&aid to 
withhold their effi>rts to benefit religion through the medium 
of government ; and, environed by difficulties and dangers, 
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thej arc afraid to exert it. For my own satisfiusticm, in tlu 
first instance, I have been led to investigate the subject; and, 
though I have not found it unattended with difficulties, my 
mind rests in the following results : 

(1.) Christians are not to attempt to control the adminis- 
tration of civil government in things mereljr secular. 

This is what our Saviour refused to do, when he declined 
being a king, or ruler, or judge. It would secularise tiie 
church, as the same conduct secularized the church of Borne, 
and bring upon her, and justly, a vindictive reaction of hatred 
and opposition. ^Vhen great questions of national morality 
arc about to be decided, such as the declaration of war, — or, 
as in England, the abolition of the slave-trade, or the per- 
mission to introduce Christianity into India by missionaries,— 
it becomes Christians to lift up their voice, and exert their 
united influence. Bat with the annual detail of secular 
policy it does not become Christians to intermeddle, beyond 
the unobtrusive influence of their silent su£Brage. They are 
not to ** strive, nor cry, nor lift up their voice in the streets." 
The injudicious association of religion with politics, in the 
time of Cromwell, brought upon evangelical doctrine and 
piety, in England, an odium which has not ceased to this 
day. 

(2.) It is equally manifest that Christians should not 
attach themselves exclusively to any political party, or take 
a deep interest in political disputes. 

No party is so exclusively right as to render it safe for 
any man to commit his conscience to its keeping, and act 
implicitly according to its dictation. Nor can any party, in 
a popular government, be suflSciently secure from change, to 
render it safe to identify with it the interests of religion. 
ks, if Christians enter deeply into political disputes, they 
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"will be diyided, and one denomination arrayed against another, 
in their prayers and eflTorts; and one Christian against another, 
in the same church. A spirit of party zeal creates, also, a 
powerful diversion of interest and eflfort from the cause of 
Christ ; creates prejudices in Christians one against another ; 
and, in the community, against the cause itself It annihi- 
lates spirituality of mind ; prevents a spirit of prayer, and 
efforts for revivals of religion ; and renders Christians the 
mere dupes and tools of unprincipled, ambitious men. No 
sight is more grievous, or humiliating, than to see Christians 
continually agitated by all the great and little political dis- 
putes of the nation, the State, the city, and town, and village; 
toiling in the drudgery of ambition, and flowing hither and 
thither, Uke waves which have no rest, and cast up only mire 
and dirt. I am persuaded that there has been utterly a fault 
among Christians in this thing ; and that there is no one par- 
ticular in which it is more important that there should be a 
reformation. 

(3.) It is plain, also, that no attempt should be made by 
Christians of one denomination to hinder the prosperity of 
other denominations, by any monopoly of governmental influ- 
ence and favor. 

The end of Heaven has been answered, in the powerful and 
direct aid given to the churches by the civil fathers of New 
England. Then it was needed, to lay foundations, to form 
habits, to surmount obstacles, and to carry the churches 
through the wilderness. But now it ig not needed; and 
cannot be bestowed, in the manner it has been. All denom- 
inations of Christians must live, now, by a general impartial 
favor of government, and their own efforts, — the goodness of 
their cause, and the smiles of Heaven. The favoritism of 
government, in a free country, is an advasvtai^ Vy> ^x^R»xsssQ&^ 

VOL. JL 2A 
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also, to be employed safel j by any deDominatioii. F<»*, sndi 
18 the instability of popular governments, that tlieir partial 
aid, if resorted to, might exalt at one time, and abandon and 
persecute at another. All denominations have an equal 
interest, now, in renouncing all attempts at securing the par- 
tial favor of government, and in insisting upon impartial pro- 
tection and favor only. 

Should any denomination, however, be so destitute of wis- 
dom as to attempt to propagate its opinions and facib'tate its 
progress by a monopoly of literary influence, through gor- 
emmental favor, and by rendering their own sentiments a 
passport to places of honor and trust in the higher and sub- 
ordinate stations of civil oflSce and employment, — if in these 
and other ways they should seek to give to themselves, by 
the adventitious favor of government, a weight in the commu- 
nity, and an influence on the public mind, &vorable to their 
own religious views, and adverse to those of other denomina- 
tions, — in such case, civil and religious liberty would authorize 
and demand that all Christians of other denominations should 
withhold their suffi-age from the ambitious sect who had per- 
verted and abused the public confldence. This, by those who 
should experience the salutary admonition, would be depre- 
cated, no doubt, as ^^introducing religion into politics ;^^ 
but it would, in fact, be only a righteous efibrt to put that 
religion out of politics which they had unrighteously identi- 
fied with them, and to place the religious rights and privi- 
leges of Christians upon an equality. When this had been 
accomplished, persons of worth, of any denomination, exempt 
from such sectarian bias as would abuse the confidence reposed 
in them, might enjoy the public favor. 

(4.) I cannot perceive that churches are bound in point of 
' ity, or required on the ground of yolicy^ to confine their 
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8uffi*ages exclusively to persons of their own denomination, 
or to regulate them exclusively with reference to piety or 
doctrinal opinions. 

There are certain guarantees of integrity, and of security 
to the general interests of religion, which, as Christians, we 
are bound to require. There must be such a belief in the 
being of Grod, and of accountability and future punishment, as 
lays a foundation for the practical influence of an oath ; such 
exemption from immorality as will render the elevated exam- 
ple of rulers safe to the interest of public morals ; such gen- 
eral approbation of the Christian religion and its institutions 
as will dispose them to aflford to religion the proper protection 
and influence of government ; and such exemption from sect- 
arian zeal as will secure from abuse the confidence of other 
denominations, and an administration impartial in its aspect 
upon all of them. But where these securities are given, I do 
not perceive that Christians are forbidden to repose confidence 
in men, for civil purposes, who do not profess religion, or afibrd 
evidence of piety. Men of piety are doubtless to be preferred, 
and greatly to be desired, other things being equal ; but I 
cannot perceive that the qualifications for civil trust, and for 
membership in the church, are the same ; and wherever they 
have been so regarded, the consequence has been, the intru- 
sion of unsanctified men, by a lax examination, or by dispens- 
ing entirely with piety as a qualification for communion. As 
long as communion in the English church shall continue to be 
an indispensable qualification for office, so long will the tide 
of ambition roll through her interior, and damp the fire upon 
her altars. It was this mistake of our pious fathers, in mak- 
ing the terms of communion and civil trust the same, which 
produced the lax mode of admission to the churches of New 
England, followed by the long and dread&l di^\sss:fikiGL^s52iis^ 
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evangelical doctrine and piety, which, in many churches, con- 
tinues to this day ; and the same course, persisted in, would 
perpetuate the same eflfects. 

What, then, is the ground which the churches ought to 
take ? It is the high ground of Christian temper, Christian 
principle, and Christian practice. It is a great mistake, if 
any suppose that their conduct in relation to things spiritual 
may be regulated by one rule, and in things civil by another. 
The Gospel furnishes Christians with rules for their entire 
direction in all things. In this respect, as well as others, 
**the law of the Lord is perfect;'' and every man of God 
is, by his Bible, "thoroughly furnished unto every good 
work." 

Let Christians, then, not under the influence of party zeal, 
but in the fear of God, as those who must give an account, 
withhold their sufi5tiges from men whose known opinions 
destroy the practical influence of an oath, whose open hos- 
tility to all religion renders it unsafe and sinful to confide in 
them, whose immoral habits would contaminate the public 
mgrality, or whose sectarian zeal would incapacitate them for 
a liberal and impartial legislation on the subject of religion ; 
and when this is done, let them no longer know "any man 
after the flesh," but. without reference to political party, or 
doctrinal creed, vote for those who are in other respects 
worthy of their confidence. Every community needs in its 
bosom men of cool and uncommitted feeling, to allay the 
fierceness of party strife, and to come forth for the salvation 
of the nation, on emergencies of danger. And why should 
not a host of such men, lovers of their country and their Gtxi, 
be found in the church, instituted by Heaven to promote peace 
on earth and good will to men 7 The interests of science and 
literature are regarded as too important to be identified with 
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political parties; and are permitted to enjoy the retreat of the 
groves, fiur from the noise of strife and war. And why should 
not the interests of rehgion be allowed to stand aloof from the 
conflicts of ambition, and the din of controversy ? As politi- 
cal animosities rage in free governments, and competitions for 
office and power are conducted, and ever will he, till the world 
is far better than it now is, every Christian may say of polit- 
ical partisans as Jacob said of Simeon and Levi : ** Instru- 
ments of cruelty are in their habitations : my soul, come 
not thou into their secret ; unto their assembly, mine honor, 
be not thou united.'' 

The effect of such a retreat by Christians from the annual 
details of party strife, and of the silent exertion of evangelical 
influence in the exercise of the right of sufi5tige, would be 
attended with the happiest effects. The political alienation 
of Christians would cease, and be followed by the increase of 
brotherly love. Their diversion from religious enterprise 
would cease, and they would have more time and more zeal 
for the service of Christ. The prejudice against religion 
oiocasioned by their political officiousness would be avoided ; 
and that influence which before was worse than lost in the 
turmoils of party, would be sanctified, and devoted to the cause 
of Christ. 

In all the competitions for political elevation, of which there 
will always be many in free governments, the suffrage of a 
Christian community, held in reserve, to be exercised under 
the influence of conscience, and a cool, uncommitted discretion, 
would have an influence highly salutary to the State, and to 
the interests of piety and morality. As long as Christians are 
divided, and will vote blindly, under the influence of a politi- 
cal mania, no individual fears the consequence of irreligion or 
immorality ; and no party fears the consequence of them in 

VOL. II. 24* 
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their candiilatcs for office. Bat if Christiaiis retire fitxa 
unhallowed competitions, to bestow their soffrage by the die- 
tation of an enlightened conscience, they will hold an amooiit 
of suffrage not to be lightly regarded or despised on eidur 
side. In this there is no electioneering, no officious med- 
dlinir. an<l no violence. Christians exercise their own dd 
rights, under the guidance of their own consciences, enlight- 
ened by the Word of God ; and, in doing it, allay the violence 
of party, ele\-ate the standard of morality, and secure to idi- 
gion all the protection that it needs, and to their country, so 
fiir as their influence can avail, an administration of the gov- 
ernment devoted to the public good, and not to the interests 
of a party. Experience has evinced the vanity of all hopes 
of religious and moral purity from the influence of civil gov- 
ernments directly : government itself needs to be brought 
under the influence of Christian principle, and to be imbued 
with Christian feeling ; an event which can be accomplished 
only as the public opinion shall be purified and regulated by 
religious and moral principle. But this silent leavening of 
the mass can be the result only of a general increase of 
religion, and the proper exercise by Christians of their civil 
influence. I would say, therefore, in the language of Wilber- 
force, ''Let true Christians, with becoming earnestness, strive 
in all things to recommend their profession, and to put to 
silence the vain scoffs of ignorant objectors. Let them boldly 
assert the cause of Christ, in an age when so many who bear 
the name of Christians are ashamed of Him ; and let them 
consider as devolved on them the important duty of suspend- 
ing for a while the fall of their country, and, perhaps, of per- 
forming a still more extensive service to society at large ; not 
by busy interference in politics, in which it cannot but be 
nfessed there is invch uncertainty^ but rather by that 
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Bure and radical benefit of restoring the influence of religion, 
and of raising the standard of morality. Let them cultivate 
a catholic spirit of universal good will, and of amicable fellow- 
ship towards all those, of whatever sect or denomination, who, 
diflfering from them in non-essentials, agree with them in the 
grand fundamentals of religion. Let them countenance men 
of real piety, wherever they are found ; and encourage in 
others every attempt to repress the progress pf vice, and to 
revive and diffuse the influence of religion and virtue. Let 
their earnest prayers be constantly offered, that such endeavors 
may be successful, and that the abused long-suffering of God 
may still continue to us. the invaluable privilege of vital 
Christianity." 

2. The churches of our Lord are to maintain the faith 
delivered to the saints, by inculcating it early, and earnestly, 
upon children. 

Catechetical instruction was adopted, universally, by the 
primitive Christians ; was practised by the Waldenses as their 
safeguard against the seductions of the papists ; was resorted 
to by the churches of the Reformation, and continued by the 
churches of 'New England ; and has uniformly been followed 
by the revival or decline of religion, as it has been persisted 
in or neglected. It is preeminently important that there be 
in the church symbols of evangelical doctrine, associated with 
the earliest recollections of her children. 

The objection, that children cannot understand the doctrines 
of the Bible, is unfounded. They can understand them, in 
their order, as early as they can understand anything. The 
being and character of God, the doctrines of accountability, 
depravity, and the necessity of a moral change, are compre- 
hended by children early, and with great ease. But even if 
they do not, at the time, understand the toorcU ^2ci<^^ ^n^sssss^ 
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to memory, will they never andentand them, or deriTe beneiit 
from thciu I Would any parent be willing to risk the em- 
mitment by his children of obscene songs, because, at the 
time, their iui|ioi-t was not understood } Would not the words 
Ix) a leiivcii of iiupurity in the mem<Mry, to contaminate the 
mind as it (>i)cneil to the comprehension of their meaning] 
So the doctrines of the Bible, though deposited as a dead 
letter, may become a fountain of life to the soul, when it ainS 
open the eye of its understanding upon them. 

The plan of leaving children uninstructed in religion, that 
they may come with an unbiased . mind to the subject, is 
impracticable. An evil heart is, itself, a powerful bias against 
the truth ; and if the servants neglect to sow good seed, the 
enemy will certainly sow tares. The sure consequence of 
leaving children to grow up without rehgious instruction will 
be irrcligion, and prejudice against the truth. Whenever, 
therefore, our doctrinal catechisms are laid aside, a breach, 
wide as the sea, is opened for the enemy to come in. 

3. The faith delivered to the saints must be maintained by 
means of literary institutions, regulated and controlled by its 
sanctifying power. 

It is evident that the youth of our colleges cannot be gov- 
erned without eflScient moral influence. In our free country, 
neither military coercion, nor civil power, nor ambition, will 
alone avail to subdue the vicious propensities, and direct the 
principles and habitg, of the young. Moral influence must 
bo employed ; and the most powerful moral influence is that 
exerted by evangelical religion. This system of feith imposes 
a stricter rule of duty, and enforces its requisitions by more 
powerful sanctions, attended, when faithfully exhibited, by the 
influences of the Spirit, giving them effect on the heart. The 
^ary influence of revivals, and of the beneficiaries of the 
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n churches, in our colleges, in promoting among the young men 
generally purity of morals, and increasing the facilities of 
government, is manifest and great. 

Another proof of the necessity of such an influence is found 
in the destructive consequences of a perverted literature. 
Talents and learning are moral power, and cannot be arrayed 
against religion ^vithout disastrous effects. If these, then, are 
beheld chiefly in alhance with error, and the truth associated 
chiefly with uncultivated intellect, how great and powerful 
will be the prepossession in favor of error, and against^ the 
truth ! We may as well expect the application of all the 
mechanical powers in the natural world without effect, as of 
the energies of talent and literature in the moral world with- 
out effect. A reliance on the power of God, in such circum- 
stances, is presumption ; for it supposes, in opposition to the 
declarations of his Word^and his providences, that he will 
protect by miracle, without the use of means. 

The opinion that God has dispensed with learning and tal- 
ents as auxiliaries in the work of defending and propagating 
the faith has been adopted hastily, and without reason. The 
foolishness of preaching, by which he saves, is not foolish 
preaching ; and the weak things which he employs to con- 
found the mighty are not uncultivated intellect and igno- 
rance. The principal defenders of the faith in the primitive 
church were men of vigorous minds and extensive knowledge. 
The apostles could speak in every tongue ; and, besides 
having been instructed by Christ, were, by the Holy Ghost, 
reminded of his words, and taught what to say. Augustine 
was, in his day, a host. Luther and Calvin were men of 
might. And the Reformers, generally, had the advanta^ of 
their antagonists in literature and science. That none should 
preach the Gt)spel who have not bad the advtMDits^gie^ ^ ^ 
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Ii>jenl ^iocfttion. we ^ xm€ wwit, nor bdSeTe. Bn dit 
»ach •:.'/^.ri '4: tLe opliuarj qnailficaiioiks of Bunascers. ^*» Ji 

k i: r.fvx-s-wirv to a^l. that it is the dorr of the c&^ro. 
nuiv'.-rW.l--. :•> ^Ithi.oM her sOLS from those literur- iosdci- 
tiom iih.':':i are Lcrrtik- to the doctrines of grace 1 It k Ivi- 
CTOu« t'^ prvrt^rii'l tiu: -' uo rloctrines in particular are tu^i" 
in such iiL-titutioris. ai.d ttiat no inflaence is ex»ted to bos 
the niiri'1-i of v.uri;: Tr.f-ii a;raJriat the evangelical svstem. We 
might a* well .•{/.•ik «-^f a swonl with no edge in particnhr. or 
a \jfyAL coiitainiii;! no ideas in particular, as of religions in5tre> 
tion without any reiiinous (Joctrines in particular. Besides. 
what shall we think of churches, associated on puipoee to 
train up youth in the dfxrtrines of Christianity, sending them 
where 'no doctrines in particular are taught'* ? And is it 
true — can it without a miracle be true — that no influence is 
exerted, in such institutions, to pervert the minds of young 
men / Will the faculty, whose opinions are known and 
revere*], as tliey are wont to be. by their pupils, and who 
hold in their liands the distribution of literary honors, have no 
influence in fonning a popular sentiment hostile to the doc- 
trines of the Reformation I Will this atmosphere of opposition 
and ridicule, in wliicli a youth whose previous education has 
l)ccn evan;relical is sent to live, and move, and have his being, 
exert no influence in unsettling his opinions ? Possibly, ho 
may not make shipwreck of the faith ; but is this a justifica- 
tion for exposing him to temptations which to nineteen in 
twenty will prove fatal 7 How many pious parents already 
wei^p ov(»r blasted hopes ! How many children of the church 
have, through tlic perversion of their talents and acqnire- 
^ujuts, become her most jx>werful adversaries ! Were the 
"i (K>nflnod to tho unhappy victims, it would be deplorable; 
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for what shall it profit a man if his son gain the highest 
point of literary attainment and renown, and lose his soul ? 
But many parents of evangelical opinions, influenced by 
the example of Christians, may send their children, who are 
not themselves beyond the reach of* perversion. And all 
may have brothers and sisters, and companions and relatives, 
on whom they may exert a fatal influence, and thus become 
the instruments of an extended diversion of the public opinion. 

4. The faith delivered to the saints is to be contended for 
by a faithful exhibition of its sanctions. 

These are contained in the punishment threatened to the 
rejection of truth, as a crime ; and the calamities inseparable 
from the rejection of it, if it were not a crime. The doctrines 
of revelation are not articles of speculation merely, but prin- 
ciples of moral government. They disclose the law, the gos- 
pel, and the providence of God. They are declared, also, to 
be so plain, that they can no more be misunderstood, inno- 
cently, than darkness can be mistaken, innocently, for light ; 
bitter, for sweet ; thorns, for grapes ; thistles, for figs ; tares, 
for wheat ; or ashes, for bread. But if there were no crimi- 
nality attached to the rejection of the truth, the calamities of 
its rejection would still remain. K we could separate crimin- 
ality from sin, it would still be a principle of misery ; for 
enmity against God, selfishness, malevolence, pride, envy and 
revenge, will bring spiritual death upon the soul, as really as 
to leap the precipice, or plunge iiito the devouring fire, will 
destroy the body. And thus it is with fundamental error 
in doctrine. The character, law, gospel, and providence of 
God, are realities, as unmodified by human opinion as the 
laws of the natural world ; and the calamitous consequences of 
adopting false opinions on these subjects, and of opposition of 
heart to the true character and government of God.^ «x^ ^k>fo 
same^ as calamties, whether guilt \i^ \>e^u Vossoxt^ "^^st^"! % 
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or not. ^^To be carnally minded," in eithercase, ''is deatL'' 
lie tliat goes into eternity in a state of opposition to the dur- 
ai'tor aiul ^nernment of God is undone, whether guilty or na 
guilty. It is ail admitted fact, that repentance and &ith in on 
liitnl .It's us iMirist are. s$omehow, indispensable to render it 
oMi<ii>tiMit for God to ]Xinlon sin. But this repentance, and this 
faith, aiv dt-fmito realities; and, if a mistake were not crimi- 
nal, (h'lt wliioh is not repentance cannot have the effect i 
n'|K'iitaniv. and thnt which is not faith cannot have the ejfed 
of filth, in rendorin'T it consistent for God to pardon sin: 
how over inn-x'ently the mistake may come to pass. 

lVsi*U's. men. as sinners, must be sanctified, as well as 
(lanK'n^Nl. to fit them for heaven. But their sanctification 
must l»o iu\\»m[>lishoil. not by physical power exclusively, bot 
by the instrumentality of the truth. It no more belongs to 
omui|Knemv to irivo to eiTor the effect of truth, on the mind« 
of fiw airoius, than to cause a thing to be, and not to be. at 
the same time. A law without rewards or punishments can- 
not bt^ nuulv ws iuHuential on moral beings as a law with 
sanctions, any moiv than vacuity in the scales can be made 
as woightv as load. *• Thou shalt kill '' cannot be made to 
have the s;\me effiM^t as the prohibition, " Thou shalt not 
kill." And *• The soul that sinneth, it shall 7iot die,'' cannot 
K* made to affect the mind of a sinner like the denunciation, 
*' The soul that sinneth. it shall die." In Uke manner, the 
declarations, '* The carnal mind is 7iot enmity against 
Goil :" 'if a man l)e not bom again, he shall see the 
kingilom of God :" ** he that doth not repent and believe 
shall W savoil :" •he that is ir if hoi ft hoUness shall seethe 
Lord:" and *'he that doth not deny himself shall be a dis- 

of Christ:'' cannot be made to have the same efifect 
■^ting fear, or producing conviction of sin, or repent- 
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n ance, or fsdth, as the contrary declarations. It id idle to 
s talk of the power of God, or of the goodness of God, or of 
r ihe mercy of God, or of his paternal character ; we may as 
II irell rely on these attributes to prevent the effects of fire, or 
i water, or poison, on the natural body. We may as well play 
with the adder, or meet the hungry lion, or leap the precipice, 
or stand before the cannon's mouth, confiding in God*s good- 
ness and our sincerity, to prevent harm, as to disregard or 
oppose all the great laws of his moral government, and our 
own moral nature, and expect that his power and goodness 
will avert the consequences, and save us, without the truth, 
or by the instrumentality of error. 

Believing, then, as we do, that the evangelical system is 
the feith delivered to the saints, the very Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and that the rejection of it is fatal, on 
the ground of crime ; and fatal, in the nature of things, as 
moral beings ai*e constituted ; we are bound to preach this 
Gospel, as, in our opinion, indispensable to salvation. We 
are bound to do this, because, to do othervrise would be to 
preach the Gospel without sanctions, which would render it 
of none effect. We are bound to do it, also, because, as men 
are constituted, opiniofi has influence, and we owe its efl5ca<5y 
to Christ, and to the souls of men. The Gospel, if it had 
been preached without sanctions by Christ and his apostles, 
would have excited littie opposition, and have done little good. 
The Scribes and Pharisees would not have been offended at 
Christ, but would have admired his catholic spirit, if to his 
doctrine he had subjoined, " These are my opinions ; — but 
those who differ fix>m me are doubtiess honest and sincere, 
and will be mercifully accepted by our heavenly Father." 
Idolaters, also,' would have added Christ, as a god, to their 
thirty thousand gods, if he, in return, ^0X3X31 \mk^^ ^gc^^a. \s^^ 
VOL, 11. 25 
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each, and to his worshippers, the right hand of fellowship. Bo 
it is, precisely, in respect to the doctrines of the eyaogelioil 
system. ^^ Charity ^^ would ^^ stiff er long^^ and be as 
'^ kind^^ to us as to Mahometans, or infidels, or the diyer- 
sities of liberal men, if the concession could only- be made by 
us, that those who reject these doctrines may be innooently 
and safely wrong. It is holding them as essential to aabfo- 
tiofij and all opposite systetns as fatal, that overoomea the 
patience of charity itself, and brings upon us the retributioQ 
of invective and obloquy. All this, however, only discloses 
the efiicacy upon the consciences of men of preaching the 
truth with its sanctions, and increases our obligations aad 
our motives to do it faithfully. 

I would not encumber the subject here with the qaeBti<m, 
What will become of the heathen, if the faith deliveped to the 
saints be essential to salvation ? For, if it were true that 
those to whom it has not been delivered may be saved with- 
out it, it would not follow that those can be to whom it has 
been delivered, and by whom it has been rejected. 

Nor is it needful to adjust the seeming or real differences 
of those Christians who hold, some to more and others to less 
of the system. For the question is not, How much of this 
system, may be misunderstood, consistently with sanctifioa- 
tion by that which is still embraced ? but. Can it be rejected 
entirely by those who possess the Bible, and they who do 
it be sanctified without it, and saved by the instrumentaUty 
of error ? Nor is it a question of any consequence whether 
it be possible for a man to be saved who rejects this system, 
if it be, in fact, as we believe it to be, the Gospel. For what 
if it were possible for a man who rejects it to be saved, — does 
that prove that he will be saved ? And do we need no higher 
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EiPi^dence that we shall be saved than is implied in the fact of 
litits bare possibility? 

IT • Nor is the duty of preaching this faith, as indispensable to 
■'•alvation, affected at all by the consideration that we are fal- 
ii lible, and may possibly be mistaken in our opinions : for, so 
If kmg as we believe, whether correctly or not, we must act 
s according to our belief Nor is this sitting in the judgment 
y Beat, and '^dealing damnation round the land," at all more, 
11 tiian our believing certain human productions to be the laws 
ii of the State, and that some men have transgressed them and 
will be punished, is sitting in the judgment seat, and dealing 
damnation round the land. 

Nor is it bigotry. Bigotry consists in a blind attachment 
to opinions, from inclination, passion, and prejudice ; and may 
be manifested in as high a degree in the avowal and propa- 
gation of liberal as evangelical opinions. 

Neither can I perceive in what respect it is imcharitable. 
For what is charity 7 Not a decision of the understanding, 
but an affection of the heart. It is love — good taill — benev- 
olence. But while it leads us to hope, as long as there is 
room to hope, that a fellow-creature is not guilty, and in dan- 
ger, it does not lead us to resist competent evidence of the 
fact, or to conceal from him our opinion of his character, or 
our sense of his danger. The more we love him, the more 
plain will be our note of admonition, the more earnest our 
entreaty, and the more vigorous our exertion to save his soul 
from death. Charity does not consist in creeds of strict or 
liberal import, but in the temper of heart with which they 
are adopted and propagated. It is very possible that a lib- 
eral creed may be associated with a haughty and vindictive 
temper, and what is called a severe creed with the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ ^' Charity %\]Skx^'i!cL \;si!k% 
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kind** umler severe provocations ; '' envieth Dot" am\ 
ctssful wmpvtitor for jwpular favor ; " vaunteth sol' 
itself * ■ - ilM s not trumpet its ovm virtues and praises; ''is 
not pufftil up" ^rifh rain self-estimation ; "dothw 
bohsive itst^lf unseemly,'^ by a light a^id vain deportmud] 
'^scvketh iii>t hor own'* — has no pleasure in fnonopoHai 
*' is not easily provoked*' by the perverseness of mm; 
**thinketh no evil,'' jtlotteth none, suspecteth nam: 
*• rejpieeth nut in iniiiuity,'' as if the means could sanetifi 
tht tml : but *• rejoieeth in the truth," as having iodi 
\rith thi ttfTtctions : "beareth all things," — revUingswd 
mi^npn. sulfations, ir it h meekness ; " believeth all thinp" 
just as thty are rvvifiled^ as those kneio ail things ith 
had an unction from the Holy One; '^ enduieth all 
things/' — temptations icith fortitude, afflictions mthsuk- 
fnissioft. 

.'v Tho faith delivered to the saints is to be defended by 
earnest written discussion. 

The opinion tliat controversy is of no use, because dispu- 
tants uo\or Cv nviiuo each other, is derived from a very limited 
\io\\ of tho sul'iivr. It is nearer the truth to say, that no 
»:r>.\u julvanoo r.as over been made in science, religion, or 
jvlitios, A\ it I. out v.vutrovorsy. And certain it is, that no era 
or|VA\ort*;ii liioolo^ical discussion has ever passed away, with- 
out an abiuiii;: oiicci in favor of truth. The discussions of 
August inc. of l.uthor. and of Calvin, are felt to this day; 
and tho ooutiworsial writings of Edwards have been to error 
what tho mounds and dvkos of Holland have been to the sea. 
Ono daUiTor onlv is to be iiuarded a^niinst : it is that of 
diuuiiishiuvr. in tho public mind, the liigh sense which has 

'stod of tho criminality and danger of error. If our per- 
attaohments, and literary friendships, and courtesy of 

\ 
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manner, should bring down the high and holy subject of con- 
tending for the fitith to a cool and amicable trial of classical 
and polemical skill, the public feeling would soon be chilled, 
and fall to tliis low level of practical estimation. Every dis- 
cussion of the doctrines of Christianity should, evidently, be 
condncted with benevolence ; but in a language, and in a 
manner^ which carry home to the hearts of men the full 
impression of our deep conviction, both of the criminality and 
the danger of rejecting the truth. 

6. Another means of defending the faith is to be found in 
a careful maintenance of the apostolic tenure of membership 
in the visible church. 

This, there is no reason to doubt, consisted in a credible 
profession of repentance towards God, and feith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. And as long as these continued to be the 
terms of admission, the primitive churches continued in a 
healthfiil state. But when, as a matter of courtesy or of 
authority, the tenure of membership was altered, and the 
protection and control of civil government began, a door was 
opened at which the state entered, unsanctified, the church 
of God ; and, in the progress of ages, reared the most terrific 
despotism of superstition and ambition that ever provoked 
God, or oppressed men. At the Reformation, the same inter- 
position of government modified the terms of admission ; and, 
by the secular and unsanctified mass thrown upon the church, 
hindered its consummation, and prepared the way for that 
swift and great declension from evangelical doctrine and vital 
godliness which followed. 

When our fathers came to this land, in their flight from 
persecution, it was, primarily, that they might build the 
church, according to the evangelical pattern, of lively stones 
fply ; and, in the beginning, the tenure of membership wai a 

VOL. IT. 25* 
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professed belief in the doctrines of the Reformation, attendel 
by credible evidence of regeneration. This strict teniiieo( 
membership, about the close of the first generation, became a 
subject of complaint by those who were excluded from offioe, 
because they could not conscientiously join the church; and 
by those whose children, on the same account, remaiaei 
unbaptize<i : and by emigrants from England, of less stiictr 
ness of religious sentiment, who came oyer after the first 
{x^rils of settlement were past. These, united, constituted a 
strong party in the state, who were for admitting all persoM 
of a regular life to full communion, on their making a pro- 
fession of their belief in the Christian religion, without any 
incjuiry with respect to a change of heart ; and for regarding 
all who had l)een baptized in infancy as, on that grooDd, 
entitled, in adult age, to membership in the church. The 
legislators generally, and some ministers, favored the liberal 
side of the question. The innovation was, however, strenu- 
ously resisted by the rest of the clergy, and by the churches 
almost universally. While hosts without assembled, and 
murmurs long and loud were heard, they stood to defend the 
gates of Zion from the intrusion of the stranger. At length, 
however, they were overpowered by numbers. The gates of 
the holy city were burst open, and the world rushed in, and 
took possession of the baptismal font and the sacramental 
host. Thus, at a stroke, was prostrated the system of 
church organization established by Heaven to perpetuate pure 
doctrine and vital piety ; and. from this time, for three- 
quarters of a century, both declined in a manner the most 
rapid and alarming which the churches of New England ever 
witnessed. 

' the course of ten years after this event, a suspension of 
influence in the conviction and conyersioQ pf sinners 
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took place, so signal and alarming, as induced the Legislature 
to call a synod to inquire into and report the causes. The 
alarm was great, and the lamentations loud and many. Mr. 
Stoughton, in an election sermon, 1660, said: ^'Alas, how 
is New England in danger, this day, to be lost, even in New 
England, — to be buried in its own ruins ! How sadly may 
we lament that all are not Israel that are now of Israel ! 
How is the good grain diminished, and the chaff increased ! " 
In 1683 the minister of Weymouth declared that ** A great 
&ilure has taken place in the work of conversion, in the fre- 
quency of a credible profession of religion, and in the tokens 
of formality, hypocrisy, and apostasy." Dr. Increase Mather 
said, in 1697, *' Dr. Owen has proved that the letting go, by 
the primitive churches, of the principle that particular churches 
ought to consist of regenerate persons only, brought in the 
great anti-Christian apostasy." In the year 1700 he pre- 
dicted that, if the begun declension (occasioned by the ad- 
mission of unrenewed men into the church) should continue 
to progress for thirty years to come as it had done for thirty 
years past, the more conscientious people would be constrained 
to gather churches out of churches. A prediction which was 
extensively verified, in about that time. This suspension of 
divine influence, and decline of vital religion, continued until 
the time of Edwards, the Luther of New England ; who, by 
his example, and by his unanswerable treatise on the terms 
of communion, revived the practice of receiving to the Lord's 
table none but those who furnished credible evidence of a 
moral renovation by the Spirit, and of repentance . towards 
God, and feith in our Lord Jesus Christ; — a practice which 
has been steadily increasing, from his day to this ; and, with 
it, evangelical doctrine, and revivals of religion. 

By this course of ample experiment, in the primitive 
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chan-h. at the Reformation, and in Xew Ent'land. the 
is M.'tTlf<l. tliat evan^relical doctrines cannot be maintained in 
the <-luinln-s f.f our I>jnl. hat Tiy maintaining the apostolic 
tenure f»f infniU*rship. Lc*t men of the world be amak- 
inatiNl with xhv jiious in the church, and soon evangelical 
ojiinioiix will l)e exile<l, or remain onlj in her creed, a iai 
letter. 

In the application of this discourse, we inrite the attention 
of tliosc wIhjsc uiinds have been unsettled and perplexed in 
resiKM't t<) tlic claims of the liberal and evangelical systems to 
be roganlwl a.-* the faith delivered to the saints, or who haTe 
been acciistoine<l to regard the latter system as unintelligible, 
contradictory, absunl. and of no salutary practical influence. 

We are seiisihle that, in our land, there are many who 
have 110 opportunity of hearing the evangelical system of do^ 
trines stated in a manner which its advocates would approve; 
and that no small prejudice has arisen against it through 
misapprehension. But, with his Bible in his possession, we 
are constniine<l to believe that every man may know what the 
Scriptures say on these subjects ; and that, if the evanc^elical 
Hystein he divine, it cannot be rejected with impunity. If to 
any tliis opinion shall seem severe, and, as some have said, as 
if wc weie fflad that many will be lost, we can say with an 
apostle, and call (Jod to witness, that ^' we have great heavi- 
ness and continual sorrow in our hearts for our brethren, oar 
kinsmen accordin;^ to the flesh," whom, as we understand 
the Jiihle, we cannot but regard as fatally deceived. 

If the eflfects of their mistake were,- in our view, confined 

to this transient scene. — or if we could believe that the truth 

of God, as a whole, could be misunderstood and rejected, 

latently with that moral renovation of the heart which 

ispensable to communion with Grod^ and admiSBion to 
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heaven, — we might hold our peaca; for of what possible con* 
sequence can it be to us, whether our fellow-men agree with 
or differ from us on points which, in a few days, may be 
of no consequence. Time is too short, and eternity is too 
long, to justify great solicitude about things which affect us 
only here. But if, as we believe, all the qualifications for 
heaven have ceased from the heart of man, and all the means 
of their restoration lie in the system of revealed truth, and 
the eflScacy given to it by the special influence of the Holy 
Spirit ; and if God will not sanctify by the instrumentality of 
error, where his truth is rejected in the presence or within 
the reach of ample evidence, how can we, in such circum- 
stances, behold our fellow-men, our friends and neighbors, 
moving onward to the confirmed state of a miserable eternity, 
and not be deeply affected ? We beseech you, brethren, "by 
the meekness and gentleness of Christ," that you be not 
offended with our plainness in this discourse, nor with our 
importunity in its application. We respectfully but earnestly 
invite your attention to the argument which has been sub- 
mitted to your consideration ; and entreat that, in the light of 
it, and of God's holy Word, you will give to your own opin- 
ions one revision more, — one careful^ prayerful^ immedicUe 
7'evision ; for, if you are wrong, it will soon be too late to 
retrieve the mistake. Allow us to ask you, then, affection- 
ately, solemnly, whether such collateral evidence as we have 
been able to lay into the scale of evangelical exposition can 
be the result of accident, or can be found to be laid in the 
opposite scale. Are the doctrines of the liberal system con- 
tained in the text, according to its most direct and obvious 
meaning ? Do they receive the sanction of approbation from 
the most devout persons, and the sentence of condemnati^Hi 
from the irreligious and vicious ? Does the Uhf^nl %^;^ii(«s 
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produce the same objections which the faith delivered to the 
saints produced 1 Is it gladly received by the common peo- 
ple, and rejected by the same sort of men, in the higher orders 
of society, who rejected the Gospel ? Do the doctrines of the 
liberal system occasion a virulent hostility against them, in 
such circumstances as show that it does not result from the 
ardent love of truth, or hatred of error ? Do they occasion 
the same fears and anxieties about a future state, the same 
deep conviction of sin, and the same joyful and often sud- 
den conversion to God, as are manifested under evangelical 
preaching, and in revivals of religion? Do the doctrines of the 
liberal system produce revivals of religion at all, — and not, 
rather, awaken prejudices and array influence against them? 
Do they produce the same style of piety — as deep,'solenm 
and ardent — as the faith produced which was delivered to the 
saints 1 Do they inspire the same solicitude and eflfort for the 
awakening and conversion of sinners, under the light of the 
Gospel, — or the same compassion for the heathen, and enter- 
prise for their salvation 7 Does the liberal system inspire the 
same assurance of its being true, attended by the same unwav- 
ering constancy in its profession, which the faith delivered to 
the saints inspired 7 And does it produce the same assurance 
of hope, and the same sustaining joy, ''full of glory," in the 
hour of death 7 

We make the appeal to your consciences and your hearts, 
whether you do not perceive and know that the liberal sys- 
tem is naked, in respect to these great effects which the fiiith 
delivered to the saints did produce ; and whether all of them 
do not, with undeniable notoriety, cluster about the path of 
the evangelical system. If this be so, can that system be 
false which produces the effects, so many and so great, which 
were produced by the faith delivered to tke saints ^ and can 
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that be the true fidth which is so utterly destitute of them ? 
The Gospel is the most powerful moral cause which has ever 
operated in this world. Its eflfects, of course, cannot be hid, 
and cannot be the same with a system in direct opposition to 
it. The first three or four centuries brought out unequivo- 
cally the eflfects of the faith dehvered to the saints which we 
have noted. These, all of them, are found associated still with 
the evangelical system ; and none of them with the liberal 
system. Is, then, the liberal system the faith once delivered 
to the saints ? Why does it not produce the same eflfects 
which that produced 1 Has the Gospel changed its nature, 
or lost its power, or has human nature changed, — or is the 
liberal system smother Gospel? Ponder well this subject; for 
the Judge is at the door, and the day will burst upon us soon, 
that will try every man's faith, and heart, and work. 

Allow us, then, once more to refer it to your consciences, 
whether, admitting the evidence from exposition to be on each 
side the same, this decisive weight of collateral evidence ought 
not to withdraw your confidence from the liberal system, and 
to decide your judgment in favor of the evangelical system, 
as the very ** word of God, and faith of Jesus." Every great 
system of truth and of falsehood is attended by a mass of 
presumptive collateral evidence, for or against it. And, while 
the evangelical system commends itself to your confidence by 
all that variety of collateral evidence which has been exhibited, 
and the opposite system is wholly unattended by it, dare you, 
will you, reject the evangelical, and risk your salvation on the 
liberal, system 7 Does the thought, as you read, oflfer to rise, 
" Possibly, after all, my own system may be a deception, and 
that which I liave disputed be true." Let it rise ; for it may 
be the movement on your mind of the long-resisted Spirit, 
suggesting to your conscience, *^ This fe tici^N^^ij ^ — ^^&.^^\sn. 
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it" Does fear flash across your mind, at times, the thought, 
as a momentary reafitj, '^ I may be wrong, after all; and these 
doctrines, which produce revivals of religion, and such joy in 
death, may be the &ith delivered to the saints" ? Stifle not 
the unwelcome conviction, for it may be the commencement 
of eternal life in your soul. '^ Thus saith the Lord, Stand ye 
in the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, where is the 
good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest fi)r your 
souls." 
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REPLY 



'*T0 A REVIEW OF THE SERMON ENTITLED " THE FAITH 

ONCE DELIVERED TO THE SAINTS.'' 



To THE Editor op the Christian Examiner.* 

Sir: — I received and read the review of my sermon, 
delivered at Worcester, in your number of January, 1824 : 
and most of the remarks which I propose to submit to your 
consideration were written in the early part of that year ; but 
circumstances which I need not explain have prevented their 
publication until now. 

It is not to be expected, or claimed, that an author shall, in 
all respects, be gratified in the exhibition which is made of 
his opinions and arguments; and yet, there are, doubtless, 
rules of controversy which the laws of equity acknowledge 
and protect. We are bound, for example, if we attempt to 
answer an extended complex argument^ to give the argument 
entire ; for moral evidence is but the accumulation of proba- 
bihties ; and a partial statement of the argument is in effect a 
misrepresentation of it, as it supposes the writer to rely on 

* The foUowing reply was made to an article which appeared in the 
Christian Examiner, purporting to be a review of the preceding sermon. 
It is addressed to the Editor of the Christian Examiner, as it was originaUy 
designed for that work; bat it was afterwards inserted in the yolume of the 
Christian Spectator for 1825. 

VOL. n. 26 
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the argameDt which is stated and replied to, when H may be 
that he relies on it^onlj as taken in connection with the fiictB 
which are omitted. In answering a complex argument, each 
particular which goes to constitute the entire argument should 
be stated in its logical form, and in the words of the writer, 
or in language equally intelligible. Otherwise, how can the 
reader know what the argument is, or whether the reply be 
relevant or not ? A mere allusion to the argument, without 
a statement of it in logical form, may answer the purpose 
of evasion, or declamation, or irrelevant reply, but never will 
answer the purpose of fair and honorable controversy. 

It is equally plain that each argument replied to should be 
met and answered as it is understood and relied on by our 
antagonist. However near the reply may approach to tie 
point of the argument, if it does not meet it directly, the more 
ingenious is the sophistry, and the more provoking are the 
misrepresentations; because, being numerous, and of such 
nice discrimination, the reader is soon tired of sitting in judg- 
ment on such little matters ; and the culprit, when this end is 
achieved, turns and hurls back on his injured antagonist the 
odium of nice metaphysical distinction, and of vain jangling. 
One might as well go out ^^ to seek a flea, or to hunt a par- 
tridge in the mountains, '' as to follow up with arguments such 
dodging antagonists. And whether such conduct indicates a 
desire to know the truth or to avoid it, it is not difficult to 
perceive. 

Another obvious rule of controversial equity is, that where 
matters of fact constitute the argument, the facts be noted in 
their logical bearing, and be replied to in point. Facts, 
when relevant, constitute the most invincible argument. 
Theories are nothing in their presence ; and no honorable 
alternative remains, but to show their irrelevancy, or to 
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admit the conclusion to which they tend. Silence in respect 
to them, or a mere allusion to them which affords no concep- 
tion of their place and bearing in the argument, is inconsistent 
with argumentative uprightness. 

Should the violation of these rules be the result of mistake, 
it would evince only incompetency for controversial writing. 
Bat if it should be the result of design, it would indicate 
insincerity in the search after truth, and a dishonorable and 
criminal disregard of moral principle. The man who, in 
natural science, should resort to such measures to conceal or 
baffle the argument of his antagonist, would be regarded 
justly as the enemy of science. But how highly is the crime 
aggravated, when the concealment or evasion attempted 
respects revealed truth ; and, as the case may be, those 
tenths which are necessary to save men from destruction, and 
qualify them for heaven ! Such unworthy conduct in theo- 
logical writers has created,' already, an extensive prejudice 
against 'controversy as the means of discovering truth; and 
the continuance of it by men of the clerical profession would 
increase that prejudice greatly, and would justly forfeit the 
confidence which a Christian public ought to be authorized to 
repose in their spiritual guides. If we consider, also, the 
unavoidable imperfection of language as the vehicle of thought, 
and the utter inefficacy of civil coercion in the development 
and preservation of truth, we shall perceive the necessity of 
an enlightened public opinion, which shall lay the tax of 
shame and of crime upon argumentative dishonesty. The 
rights of conscience are not to be invaded ; but neither are 
they to be exercised with impunity in a wanton and unprin- 
cipled manner. The interests of the community in revealed 
truth are as sacred as the rights of property ; and the wilftil 
perversion of an argument ought to be coupled with dishonor 
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and crime, in the public estimation, as really as chicanery in 
law, the sequestration of property by theft, or the p^ryersion 
of justice by a &lse oath. The object of religious oontroversy 
is not the concealment, but the discovery, of the truth ; not 
the display of dexterity in evading an argument, but of mag- 
nanimity in embracing its results ; not the gratification of our 
pride, but the edification of our hearts, by receiving the truth 
in the love of it. 

Nothing, I am aware, is more common than mutual accu- 
sations of unfiumess in religious controversy, and the sorry 
exhibition of petulance and invective ; and the disgust I have 
felt at such exhibitions has kept me from personal controversy 
to this day. And if I thought that, in the remarks I am 
about to make, I should only add to these humiliating speci- 
mens of imbecility and acrimony, I would instantly lay down 
my pen. But the silbject of the sermon is one on which I 
have entered with other motives than the desire of victory, 
and with other feelings towards Unitarians than those of 
unkindness. I believe, sincerely, that the doctrines which 
they reject are the Gospel, and are necessary to their salva- 
tion ; — that the truth only is able to save them ; and that 
error, however sincerely believed, will not save them. I had 
occasion to know that those who sit under Unitarian ministra- 
tions do extensively and greatly misapprehend the doctrines 
which are held by the Orthodox ; and that they do honestly 
suppose the Orthodox to believe and teach things which they 
utterly disclaim and abhor. It was my wish, therefore, to 
place before these children of the Pilgrims a plain, popular 
statement of the doctrines of their fathers, as they are now 
understood and believed by their Orthodox brethren ; believ- 
ing that they, with us, may as yet be within the circumfisr- 
of that covenant, wW^ \^«e«v&!g^ ^ ^s^i^k^l v^ ^ 
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thousandth generation of them that fear God and keep his 
oommandmentS; as our &thers^ feared and obeyed. I wished 
also to accompany this explanatory statement of the Orthodox 
fiiith with some of those arguments which have long, to my 
mind, appeared unanswerable. And, sir, I did indulge the 
hope, that the truth, freed from misapprehension, and con- 
templated in its natiye majesty, simplicity and beauty, and 
attended by its proper evidence, might allay the prejudices of 
many against it, commend itself to their consciences and their 
hearts, and become to them the power of God and the wisdom 
rf God unto salvation. But, however this hope might be 
realised or not, I did expect the gratification of knowing, and 
felt no small degree of curiosity to know, what could be said 
to an argument in which I could detect no fallacy, by able 
and honest men, who should look it in the face and answer it 
to the point. 

And now, sir, allow me to say, that it affords me no pleas- 
ure to affirm that my motives in writing, and in desiring an 
answer, have been defeated, so &r as the influence of the 
review is concerned ; and defeated in a manner which involves, 
in my judgment, a violation of the preceding equitable rules 
of controversy. No person who reads only the review can 
possibly possess himself of my entire argument ; or under- 
stand the logical point and bearing of eaoh particular argu- 
ment ; or what, generally^ are the matters of fact relied on ; 
or what is the logical bearing of those which are alluded to. 
And what is still more to be regretted is, that the reply to 
particular arguments, which is attempted, is made to the 
arguments rather as alluded to than as logically stated, — 
and evades the point of the argument, by replying to a posi- 
tion which the argument nowhere assumes. I am &r from 
ehar^i^ tbe reyieif&t with design in t\)^ \o^<sd!^ ^ik^Tn&issa. 

VOL. JL 26* 
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Bat it did early occnr to my mind, and has repeatedly be^ 
suggested to me by others, that, if the reviewer had feared the 
effect of the doctrines and arguments, as stated in the sermon, 
upon Unitarian congregations, and had set himself to write 
a review which should prevent them from knowing how the 
doctrines were stated, and by what arguments they were 
supported, and at the same time to create such a prejudice 
against the sermon as would keep the people generally from 
reading and judging for themselves, he could not have 
managed more adroitly than he has done. 

But, in addition to this disappointment of all my reason- 
able, and, as I must say, my benevolent hopes, I am charged 
with duplicity in what I have done. According to the 
reviewer, I have given an epitome of doctrine, as the Mik 
delivered to the saints, which is decidedly anti-Calvinistic, 
and have falsely claimed that it is substantially the &ith of 
the Reformers, the Puritans, the fathers of New England, 
and the great body of the Orthodox in our country. 

Thus disappointed and misrepresented, I have to request that 
you will do me the justice to re-publish a corrected statement 
of my argument, and a vindication of my good name, in 
your miscellany, — the only vehicle of information which can 
render the redress as extensive as the injury. The love and 
fearless pursuit of the truth, professed by Unitarians, justify 
the confidence with which I appeal both to your candor and 
to your magnanimity. Should the length of the article seem 
to furnish an apology for declining its insertion, you will 
readily perceive that, if the mistakes in the review had been 
fewer, my reply had been proportionably shorter ; and that 
equity demands that the explanation be coextensive with the 
occasions for it which are created by misrepresentations, how- 
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■in ever undesigned. Had my arguments been suppressed or 
mg misrepresented by typographical mistakes, the length of the 
^ errata would not be deemed a reason for refusing their inser- 
g; tion ; and it will not seem to you, I trust, a matter of much 
, f <5onsequence, in respect to the claims of justice, whether the 
^ oauses of the injury sustained are mechanical, or intellectual, 
or moral. 

I shall first attend to the charge preferred against me of 
substituting the Arminian for the Calvinistic system ; and of 
claiming (ignorantly or wickedly) that it is the faith of the 
Orthodox now, and the faith of the fathers of New England, 
of the Puritans, and of the Reformers. 

This system, which I have denominated evangelical, the 
reviewer declares to be an innovation upon the popular (Cal- 
vinistic) faith ; and that it is neither strictly, nor even sub- 
stantially, the same with the doctrines held by the Reformers, 
the Puritans, the fathers of. New England, or the great body 
of the Orthodox in our country. It is, he declares, *' decid- 
edly anti-Calvinistic ; expressly denying some of the peculi- 
arities of Calvinism ; distinctly asserting none of them, nor 
even implying one of them, in a manner to make it obvious 
to the mind of a common reader." Upon these charges I 
remark, 

1. That the Calvinistic and anti-Calvinistic systems of 
doctrine are in direct opposition on those points which con- 
stitute the two systems ; and that between them there is no 
middle system. Man is, or he is not, entirely depraved ; he 
needs, or he does not need, a moral renovation to fit him for 
heaven. This renovation is achieved by the special influence 
of the Holy Spirit, as a free sovereign gift ; or it is, in some 
way, secured by the merit of good works. Men are justified 
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by faith, or they are not: and all saints do persevere, « 
they <l<t not. Cahiuists take one side on these points, ul 
Anuiniaiis take the other : and there is no middle ground. 

i. The Arniiiiiuii system of doctrine and the Unitaria 
arc the same on those points in which both differ from th 
('alviiii.»«tic system. Unitarians acted with the RemonstraDH 
when the Anuiiiian system was formed. It is the systa 
adopteil generally, and defended in opposition to Calnnisi 
by En;rlwh Unitarians; and is the sjstem, substantiiDT, 
whicli 1 )r. Ware supjwrts, in agreement with Dr. John Taykr, 
and in op|K»ition to Edwards and Dr. Woods. The Annin- 
iaii and Unitarian systems of doctrine are therefore 4e 
same, as op|x)sod to Calvinism. 

3. Unitarians claim that the anti-Calvinistic system is 
the true primitive faith. They hold that their interpretatia 
of the Bible, on the doctrinal points, is according to the mind 
of the Spirit, — is the truth as understood and professed by 
the primitive church : — Therefore, 

4. The doctrines contained in the evangelical system as 
it is denominated in the sermon, are the faith deUvered to the 
saints, the reviewer himself being judge. He does not com- 
plain of me for claiming them as such, but only for claiming 
tlieir agi-ecmcnt with the Calvinistic system, — which he 
denies, lie declares that the Calvinistic system is not, and 
tliat the anti-Calvinistic system is, the faith delivered to the 
saints ; and that the system which I have set forth is decid- 
edly anti-Calvinistic, and is, of course, the faith once dehvered 
to the saints. The reviewer, therefore, claims the doctrines 
laid down in the evangelical system as the true anti-Calvin- 
Unitarian, primitive faith. He claims that I have 
oed the Calvinistic system, and have come over to the 

\ 
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Arminiaa, Unitarian &ith ; and the onlj front of my offend- 
ing is, that, not having the capacity to perceive, or the mag- 
nanimity to avow, my conversion to Arminianism, I have 
attempted to pers^pde the public that this anti-Galvinistio 
Unitarian creed of mine is substantially the faith of the 
Reformers, the Puritans, the fathers of New England, and the 
great body of the Orthodox in our country. 

When I first read these charges, I was disposed to bestow 
a smile upon them, and let them pass. But, in attending to 
the course of the controversy between Unitarians and the 
Orthodox, I perceived what appeared to me a settled determi- 
nation in Unitarians to make the impression on the public 
mind, that every variation in the explanation, statement and 
proof, of our doctrines, occasioned by the progress of mental 
philosophy, or of biblical criticism, or by Unitarian misrepre- 
sentsblions, is an abandonment of our first principles, and an 
approximation to Unitarianism. I have heard the boastings 
reiterated of Professor Stuart's approximation to Unitarian- 
ism, and of my own Arminian tendencies in preaching : and 
lately I have read in Dr. Channing's sermon, that '* It is a 
plain matter of fact, that the hard features of that religious 
system which has been 'received by tradition from our 
fathers ' are greatly softened ; and that a necessity is felt by 
those who hold it of accommodating their representations of 
it more and more to the improved philosophy of the human 
mind, and to the undeniable principles of natural and revealed 
religion. Unconditional election is seldom heard of among us. 
The imputation of Adam's sin to his posterity is hastening to 
join the exploded doctrine of transubstantiation. The more 
revolting representations of man's state by nature are judi- 
dously kept out of sight ; and, what is of still greater import- 
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•Doei preaching is incomptfaUj more pnctioal than fiir- 
anerlj/' * 

I have OQDcloded, therefore, that the time has oome which 
demands an examination of these claims. If Calvinists are 
becoming Unitarians in doctrine, without the oapacitj to 
know it, or the magnanimity to own it, kt it be known, and 

* If the meaning of Dr. Channing be, that some of the doetrincB which, as 
mere abstract propositions, wear a repelling aspect, are, as now explained, 
seen to be the regular parts of a great system of moral government, in the 
administration of which jostice and mercy are reconciled, and that mental 
philosophy has lent her aid in this exposition ; — that the doctrine of 
•lection is now so stated as admits of accoontablHty and punishment, and 
■tops the mouths of gainsayers ; — that the imputation of Adam's sin and 
of Christ's righteousness are so stated as to appear both practicable and 
rational ; and that the doctrine of total depravity is explained in a manner 
whieh shows both the falsehood and the absnrdity of the statements and 
objections made concerning it, by its opponents; — or that, as the doctrines 
of the Bible are better understood, they produce an increase of practical 
preaching, — it might all be admitted as a concise account of what we believe 
to be true. But if Dr. C. intends to insinuate, or to say, that any one doc- 
trine of the Reformation has been given up, or the principle abandoned on 
which it has always rested, we request him to review this position, and to 
fortify it by evidence, or abandon it. Not one of the first principles of the 
doctrinal system of the Reformers has been abandoned, while every one of 
thorn has been corroborated by a more accurate knowledge of mental philos- 
ophy, and of scriptural interpretation. The entire system never stood so 
impregnable as now ; and never appeared so intelligible, so reasonable, so 
amiable, and, at the same time, so terrible to guilty consciences, as now. 
And if Dr. (/. supposes that the doctrine of man's depravity, or the doctrine 
of olootion, is not preached as often as it was, and that Calvinists are 
holding their peace on these points, he follows his own imagination instead 
of historical verity. 

All the great doctrines of the Reformation are preached more frequently ^ 

more plainly and powerfully, by the Orthodox in New England, than 

Ml fifty or even thirty years ngo ; and their faithful exhibition is 

hy the power of God in those increasing revivals of religion which 

i|f lalffttioii through out luid. 
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let them hare their reward. And if Unitarian writers are 
setting up their claim &Iselj, from ignorance, or from an 
apprehension that the Calvinistic system, presented to their 
people as Galvinists believe and teach it, would convict 
them of misrepresentation, and bring upon them the just 
indignation of an injured community whose confidence they 
have abused, — then let this be known, and let Unitarians 
have their reward. 

I come, then, to the question. Are the doctrines contained 
in the discourse, entitled " The Faith once delivered to the 
Saints," the same, substantially, with the doctrines held by 
the Beformers, the Puritans, the fathers of New England, 
and which are now held by the great body of the Orthodox 
in our country; — or are they ^'decidedly anti-Calvinistic," 
exhibiting, substantially, the system which has been embraced 
by Arminians and Unitarians ? 

I claim that the epitome in the sermon embodies substan- 
tially, and represents feirly, all the elementary and funda- 
mental principles of that system which has been denominated 
Calvinistic: and the reviewer claims that it is an "innovation 
upon the popular Calvinistic faith; that it errs and strays 
entirely from the Calvinistic system; and is decidedly anti- 
Calvinistic." 

1. My first remark is, that if the system of doctrines which 
I have set forth is decidedly anti-Calvinistic, or Unitarian, 
then the world hitherto has been very much disquieted in 
vain on the subject of doctrinal disagreement ; for if this creed 
of mine be Arminian or Unitarian, it is no less true, as I 
shall be able to show, that it is substantially Calvinistic : so 
that the controversialists on both sides have walked hitherto 
in a vain show, and have so fought as men that beat the air. 

2. If the epitome is decidedly axiti-CaVnii^Hk* ^dsc^'V^Ts^ 
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tarian, then, sir, Uie age of doctrinal oontrovenj is endej^ 
and Uie millennial agreement of the watchmen, seeing eje 
to eye, is begun. For I have evidence, which I will produce 
in its place, that the doctrines contained in the discourse are 
iubetantiallj Calvinistic, and are so regarded by tiie Orthodox 
in this country, and by the reviewer himself. If, then, it is, 
at the same time, sufficiently happy in its terms to express 
the views of truth embraced by Arminians and Unitarians, 
then doctrinal controversy is ended, and the age of concord is 
begun. 

At this auspicious m(Mnent, let us look at the articles of 
pacification, — at this Unitarian creed ; the most explicit, if 
not the first, which has ever been published in this country. 

AsnoLB I. Unitarians believe, " That men are free agents, in the poe- 
session of such faculties, and placed in such circumstances, as to render it 
practicable for them to do whatever God requires ; reasonable that he 
should require it, and fit that he should inflict, literally, the entire penalty 
of disobedience : — such ability is here intended as lays a perfect founda- 
tion for government by law, and for rewards and punishments according to 
deeds.'' 

Abt. 2. Unitarians believe, " That the law of God requires love to God 
with all the heart, and impartial love for men ; together with certain overt 
duties to God and men, by which this love is to be expressed ; and that this 
law is supported by the sanctions of eternal life and eternal death.*' 

Abt. 3. Unitarians believe, ** That the ancestors of our race violated this 
law ; that, in some way, as a consequence of their apostasy, all men, as 
soon as they become capable of accountable action, do, of iheir own accord^ 
moit freely, and most wickedly, withhold from God the supreme love, and 
from man the impartial love, which the law requires, beside violating 
of its practical precepts ; and that the obedience of the heart which 
iImt requires has ceased entirely from the whole race of man.'* 
\Mt, 4. Unitarians believe, ** That, according to the principles of moral 
WUDOlty obedience, either antecedent to transgression or subsequent, 
'avwt ike penaltj of law ; and that pardon, upon condition of repeni- 
MM9 Witf» «0«]d destfoy the efi&oaey of motal ^^rnmenL'* 
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Akt. 5. UnitariAiLB belieye, ** That an atonement has been made for sin 
hj Jesus Christ, with reference to which, God can maintain the influence 
of his law and forgiye sin, upon condition of repentance towards Qod, and 
&ith in our Lord Jesus Christ : — that all men arc invited sincerely in 
this way to return to God, with an assurance of pardon knd eternal life 
if they comply.'* 

A&T. 6. Unitarians beUeve, '* That a compliance with these conditions 
is practicable, in the regular exercise of the powers and faculties given to 
man as an accountable creature; and is prevented only by the exercise of a 
voluntary, criminal aversion to God, so inflexibly obstinate, that, by 
motiTCB merely, men are never persuaded to repent and believe.*' 

AsT. 7. Unitarians beUeve, '* That God is able, by his Spirit, to make 
to the mind of man such an exhibition of the truth as shall unfailingly 
convince him of sin, render him willing to obey the Gospel, and actually 
and joyfully obedient." 

Abt. 8. Unitarians believe, '* That this special influence of the Holy 
Spirit is given according to the supreme discretion or good pleasure of 
God; and yet, ordinarily, is so inseparably associated with the use of 
means by the sinner, as to create ample encouragement to attend upon 
them, and to render all hopes of conversion while neglecting or rejecting 
the truth, or while living in open sin, eminently presumptuous.*' 

Abt. 9. Unitarians believe, ** That believers are justified by the merits 
of Christ through faith; and are received into a covenant with God which 
secures their continuance in holiness forever : — while those who die in 
their sins wUl continue to sin wilfully, and to be punished justly forever.** 

Abt. 10. Unitarians believe, finally, ** That God exercises a providential 
government; which extends to all events in such a manner as to lay a 
just foundation for resignation to him in afflictions brought upon us by the 
wickedness of men, and for gratitude in the reception of good in all the 
various modes of human instrumentality; — that all events shall illustrate 
his glory, and be made subservient to the good of his kingdom ; — and that 
this government is administered in accordance with a purpose or plan, 
known and approved of by him from the beginoing.*' 

9 

This, {hen, is the creed which the reviewer pronounces anti- 
Galvinistic, and as embodying, of course, and setting forth, 
the fidth of Unitarians. If I could only be assured that th6 
reviewer understood the epitome when lie ^^tt^Xa^ vsA "Qss&astr 
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• 

flood the doctrinal opinions of Unitarians, and that be does, 
ex animo, believe what is stated in the creed contained in the 
oermon, I should give myself up to unmingled joj. But I 
have known persons, and ministers too, and even Orthodox 
ministers, who, having treasured up sounds instead of ideas, 
could never recognize a doctrine as the same, if it was stated 
in any language but that to which their ears had been accus- 
t(Hned. It has been claimed, also, if I mistake not, by Uni- 
tarians, that there are five or six hundred Unitarian ministers 
in the church of Qld England who have declared that they 
do, without equivocation or mental reservation, believe in 
articles, which they do, ex animo, disbelieve and despise. 

The reviewer also has told us that Unitarian views of the 
Christian graces may be di£ferent &om ours ; and I see not 
why our views of Christian moraUty may not differ from 
theirs as much; — theirs authorizing them to say and do 
things upon principles of expediency which the Orthodox 
might regard as inconsistent with simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity. 

It has even been thought and said by some, that Unitarians 
have felt themselves at liberty to display more dexterity than 
honesty in disposing of a troublesome argument ; never tak- 
ing it by the horns, when it might, peradventure, be seen to 
push them; and sometimes doing just nothing at all with 
it, upon the principle that some arguments are more easily 
forgotten than answered; and sometimes even claiming the 
argument to which resistance might have been hazardous. 
This last is the master stroke of policy. For what but dif- 
oomfiture can an antagonist expect, when, if he reasons incon-r 

vivelyi he is sure to be detected ; and if he reasons con- 

W99ljr ^ ^ ^^^^ to he claimed as in unison with the 
7. We are delivered, however^ in the present caa^i 
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• 

from the apprehension of insincerity, or of artifice, on the part 
of the reviewer ; since he brings against me publicly a charge 
implicating my intellect or my honesty, in pretending that 
the creed which I have given is substantially Calvinistic, — a 
thing which neither his honor as a man, nor his conscience as 
a Christian, would allow him to do, if he did not ex aniino 
believe that my creed is, as he declares it to be, decidedly 
anti-Oalvinistic, and, of course, decidedly Arminian and Uni- 
tarian. Have, then, the Unitarians come over to the Galvin- 
ists ; or have the Calvinists gone over to them ? This is the 
question. 

It is certainly an unexpected task which devolves upon me, 
of proving that my doctrinal opinions are Calvinistic. It is 
not my purpose to exhaust the subject now ; but if, after 
reading the evidence which I submit to his consideration, the 
reviewer shall remain sceptical, and call for more, it shall be 
at his service. 

As evidence, then, that the doctrinal system contained in 
the epitome is substantially Calvinistic, I submit the follow- 
ing: 

1. It is the doctrinal system which I have exhibited in 
my public ministry for more than twenty years, and which 
has secured to me, without contradiction, until now, the rep- 
utation of being a Calvinist. Could this have happened, if 
my system of belief were decidedly anti-Calvinistic 1 Have 
Calvinists and Arminians misunderstood my doctrinal opinions, 
until now ? 

' 2. Since the publication of the sermon, I have been 
neither admonished of heresy nor denounced for it by any of 
my Calvinistic brethren ; and, commonly, the Orthodox are 
not slow to denounce apostates, especially in Connecticut, 
Unitarians themselves being judges. 
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8. I have received from Unitarians ncHie of those tokeofl 
of complacency "which thej are wont to bestow npcm apos- 
tates from Orthodoxy. Not one of the thousand tnunpetB 
which blow the &me of favored Unitarians has swelled a note 
in my praise ; and no Unitarian press has groaned with a 
second and third edition of this anti-Calvinistic sermon, for 
gratuitous distribution. 

4. Even the reviewer is not softened by his own convk^ 
lions of my anti-Calvinism into complacency and good feel' 
ing, but goes on, throughout the review, smiting, as if he were 
oontending with a real antagonist. Could this have happened 
if he had only found a convert &om Calvinism, whose ^le 
&ult was that he had not as yet found out that he had come 
over to the Unitarian £uth 7 Indeed, I have attempted in 
vain to discover how an anti-Calvinistic creed, claiming to be 
the fiuth delivered to the saints, should be regarded as fur- 
nishing an occasion for proving that Calvinism is not the 
primitive faith. Had I anywhere asserted that Calvinism fs 
the primitive faith ? I had not named the term. Was the 
evangelical system, however, so decidedly Calvinistic in its 
bearings, that it must fall, of course, to the ground, if it could 
be proved that Calvinism is not the faith delivered to the 
saints 7 , By no means. The doctrines laid down in the ser- 
mon are an ** innovation upon the popular faith " of Calvin- 
ists. They are ** decidedly anti-Calvinistic." They are the 
doctrinal articles of Arminians and Unitarians ; and yet, in 
reviewing this decidedly anti-Caivinistic Unitarian creed, a 
great eflfort is made td prove that Calvinism is not the feith 
delivered to the saints. Would not the reviewer have put 
forth his strength to as much purpose, if he had labored to 
prove that Mahometanism was not the £aith delivered to the 
saints? 
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5. I have made inquiry, far and wide, for the purpose of 
ascertaining whether I had, in the opinion of the Orthodox of 
any class, as I have in the opinion of the reviewer, ** erred 
and' strayed entirely" from the Calvinistic system. But, 
while sfHoe differ with me on suhordinate points, or modes of 
explanation, all, without exception, from whom I have heard, 
have admitted that the sermon contains, substantiaUy^ a true 
account of the fiiith delivered to the saints; and a true 
account of what have been denominated the doctrines of the 
Reformation, and of the Orthodox faith as held in this country. 

Dr. Green, of Philadelphia, the editor of the Christian 
Advocate, says, in a review of my sermon, that I belong to a 
class of ministers who are Galvinists ; that the ^^ evangelical 
system" will no doubt be considered as a Calvinistic statement; 
that I claim, and justly, all Calvinists of whatever description 
as belonging to those who hold the evangelical system, though 
all of tiiem would not, of course, subscribe to every statement 
it contains : — but no man understands more fully than Dr. 
Green does the doctrinal articles of the Presbyterian confes- 
sion of faith, and the prevailing views of the Presbyterian 
church. The class of Calvinists to which Dr. Green supposes 
I belong are, probably, the Calvinists of Connecticut, and of 
New England generally. But are not the Orthodox clergy 
of Connecticut and New England Calvinists ? Are not the 
professors at Andover Calvinistic 7 And yet no complaint 
from that source has been made against the sermon as anti- 
Calvinistic ; on the contrary, it has been recognized by the 
professors as being what it claims to be, substantially Calvin- 
istic. 

But Lhave in reserve an authority to which the reviewer 
will, I have no doubt, do ample justice. It is his own opin- 
ion, and is as follows : 
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** We doabt not that Dr. B.' is A1II7 pennaded, in his oinoi mind, that fh0 
tnie import of Scripture favors hit system ; but not more so than we are, 
that it fkTors oun,** 

Ah ! Dr. B's system and our system ; and Dr. B. sup- 
porting his system by one interpretation of Uie Bible, and 
the reviewer his system by another and a different interpre- 
tation ! ^r. B.'s system is not the same, then, with that 
adopted by the reviewer, and his Unitarian brethren. They 
and Dr. B., according to the reviewer, differ, and differ, too, 
on points where no difference is possible but that of opposition. 
The Unitarian system is confessedly anti-Gal vinistic ; and Dr. 
B. differs from this system, and, of course, is Galvinistio : and 
yet, a little while ago, Dr. B.'s system was '^ decidedly anti- 
Calvinistic," an ^' innovation upon the popular &ith," '^ err- 
ing and straying entirely" from the Galvinistio system. It 
is hoped that the reviewer will be able to reconcile these seem- 
ing contrarieties of his own declarations ; or, if he should be 
unable to do this, that he will tell us which of the two decla- 
rations, — that the evangelical system is Galvinistic, or that 
it is anti-Gal vinistic, — contains his real opinion : and that the 
public, in the mean time, will suspend their judgment, until 
the reviewer shall have had an opportunity to shed light upon 
the subject. 

I shall now proceed to submit to your consideration some 
further evidence, a little more direct, that the doctrines laid 
down in the sermon are substantially Galvinistic, and no inno- 
vation upon the popular faith. 

And here it would seem desirable to have a definition of 

Galvinism. But I find none in the review, and I have not 

been able to find one in any Unitarian writer ; and I cannot 

but think it a hardship that one of the parties in a dispute 

be required to make the definitions on both sides j — 
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giving to the enemy a tangible object of assault from his 
movable and undefined battery. Critics, however, inform us 
that the import of undefined terms may be ascertained by 
their incidental use ; and, blessed with no other light, I have 
endeavored to ascertain what the reviewer understands by 
Calvinism. I perceive, then, that the topics from which he 
infers my anti-Calvinism are the doctrines of free agency, 
of original sin, total depravity, the atbnement, and the use 
of means. Now, as what I have advanced on these subjects 
is declared to be anti-Calvinism, Calvinism must be just the 
c^posite of what I have laid down. But what have I taught? 
That man is a free agent, in the possession of such powers 
as lay a foundation for moral government; — that sin is 
not a physical property of the soul, but voluntary and 
accountable ; — that^ pardon cannot be granted upon repents 
ance merely, and that an atonement has been made for sin, to 
reconcile pardon with law; — that God renews the heart by the 
instrumentality of truth, and that there is great encouragement 
for sinners to use the means of grace, and great presumption 
in the neglect of them. What the reviewer quotes from the 
sermon on these subjects is enough, he says, to show that, 
according to Dr. Beecher, the fiiith delivered to the saints is 
decidedly anti-Calvinistic. 

The anti-Calvinism of the primitive church is proved by 
quotations from the Fathers, which show that, in their opinion, 
things do not come to pass according to a necessity of fate ; 
that mankind ^are free agents and accountable for their deeds, 
and are hable to rewards and punishments according to the 
worth of the actions of every one ; that not a single one is 
fermed wicked by the Creator of all things ; that the atone- 
ment is made for all men, and not for a part merely ; and 
that those to whom the Gospel is preached perish throu^ 
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their own &ult, and not from the limitation of the atonement, 
or by any physical inability, or fetal necessity. 

These positions, then, from my discourse and from the 
Fathers, being, in the opinion of the reviewer, enough to prove 
that both my opinions and theirs are decidedly anti-Galvinis- 
tic, Calvinism, as being the opposite of these, must be supposed 
to teach that things happen according to fete ; that mankind 
are not free agents, iii the possession of any such ability as 
lays a perfect foundation for government bylaw ; and that there 
are no moral qualities in actions, and that mankind are not to 
be rewarded or punished according to their deeds ; that God 
creates in man a sinful nature ; that pardon, upon condition 
of repentance merely, is consistent with moral government, 
and that no atonement is necessary ,~or has been made ; that 
God renews the hearts of men without the instrumentality of 
truth, and that sinners have no encouragement to use the means 
of grace ; that men do not fail of salvation by their own fault, 
but by the limitation of the atonement, or a physical inability 
to obey the Gospel. But are these the doctrinal opinions of 
Calvinists 7 Do they believe and teach the doctrine of fete, 
and deny the doctrine of man's free agency, and of rewards 
and punishments in a future state according to the deeds done 
in the body 7 Do they hold that God creates in man a sinful 
nature ; that pardon is consistent with law upon condition of 
repentance merely ; that God renews the heart without the 
instrumentality of the truth ; that there is no encouragement 
for sinners to use the means of grace ; and that men feil of 
salvation by a fatal necessity, and not by their own feult ? " 
These points are Calvinism, or the reviewer's arguments to 
prove me and the Fathers anti-Calvinistic are nothing to the 
purpose. But does he believe that Calvinists hold to such 
doctrines 7 I hope the reviewer will not regard me as treat- 
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ing him "with indecomm, if I say that " he knows " that the 
doctrines last named are not Calvinism, '^ or his ignorance 
upon the subject is such as to make it a sin for him to write 
upon it in so confident a manner. "^ 

We know that Calvinism is often represented as teaching 
that infants deserve damnation, and that hell is paved with 
their bones ; that all men are, by nature and necessarily, as 
depraved and wicked as they can be ; that an atonement has 
been made only for the sins of the elect, — a very small part 
of mankind ; that the elect will be saved, though they should 
conduct ever so wickedly ; and that the non-elect cannot be 
Bayed, though they should conduct ever so religiously ; and that 
men to whom pardon is offered, without special grace to enable 
them to repent, are in the condition of captives in a dungeon, — 
insulted with the offer of liberty, and threatened with punish- 
ment if they do not embrace it, when their hands are bound, 
and their feet put in fetters. Who circulate these fabrications, 
is no secret. A minister in Boston inquired lately of a person 
what he thought of that horrible doctrine of Calvinism, that hell 
was paved with the bones of infants ; and a youth educated 
under Unitarian auspices, who heard and approved an Orthodox 
account of original sin and man's depravity, expressed his dis- 
appointment, and said that he had supposed that the preacher 
agreed with the professors at Andover, that infants were sent 
to hell. It is needless to say that the views of Calvinism 
impUed in the statements just alluded to are false. How long 
the good people of Massachusetts will be doomed to be terri- 
fied by their spiritual guides with these stories about Calvin- 
ism, as children are terrified by superstitious nurses with 
stories of ghosts and hobgoblins, I cannot tell. 

It will not avail the reviewer to say that one or another of 
these odious positions has been adopted b^ '^i^'c&^V^^^t^ 
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CalririMts. Calrinism is not found in ihe eccenfriciiki d 
men who Ijear that name : for then there would be as manj 
Calvinisms as there are specific differences of opnuon among 
Calvinists. Calvinism is that svstem of doctrine wfaklL. inito 

m 

great elementary principles, is opposed to what is called llie 
Arminian system. The two systems, as all systems baik on 
revelation must do. include some tmths in common : bat then 
are certain points on which they not only difier. bat hoU 
opposite doctrines. It is those doctrines in wbicb Calvinisb 
and Arminians differ which constitute the two opposing 8j8- 
tenis ; and it is those doctrines in their elementary positioiis, 
OS held by all Cahinists, which constitute Calvinism, and not 
those circumstantial varieties in which they differ. Is Dr. 
Priestley's doctrine Unitarianism ; and may we charge the 
Unitarians of Boston publicly with holding all his peculiari- 
ties 7 Arc the doctrines of Mr. Belsham Unitarianism ; and 
may we innocently tell our people, in our publications and 
from the pulpit, that the Unitarians of Massachusetts hold to 
hU the d(XJtrinc» which are found in the writings of Belsham? 
Why, then, is the impression made upon honest and fidr- 
minded Unitarian people, that Calvinism is, in niany abomi- 
nable particulars, what Unitarians of information know that 
it is not, as held and taught by the great body of Calviniste 
throughout New England, and throughout our country 7 Are 
the teachers of Unitarian doctrine afraid to have Calvinism, as 
it is iKjlievcd and taught in the Orthodox congregations, come 
before their people attended by its appropriate evidence 7 Do 
they fear that their people would say to their ministers. If 
lil 18 Calvinism, you have misrepresented Calvinists, and 
ilmsed us ? Do they fear that the arguments which support 
CUTinism, divested of misrepresentation, would be too mighty 
to be ioooantered? Do they place their hopes of maintaining 
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their ascendency, where it exists, in keeping their people igno- 
rant of Calvinism as it is beUeved by the Orthodox 7 Do they 
rely more on misrepresentation, and the popular odium which 
tbey excite against our doctrine, than on fair statements and 
sound arguments ? 

It will not avail the reviewer to say that his views of Cal- 
vinism are fiurly implied in the principles of the system. For 
Calvinism is what Calvinists believe, and not what they dis- 
believe. It is what they mean by what they say, and not 
what they expressly, reject and disavow. To represent opin- 
ions, therefore, as being Calvinism, which Calvinists as a body 
disavow, is a gross misrepresentation. 

But let us attend a little more minutely to the reviewer's 
evidence of the anti-Calvinism of my creed. The first is 
found in my asserting the ability and free agency of man, 
such as quahfies him for government by law, and renders him 
a fit subject bf reward or punishment. Did any Calvinist 
ever deny such abihty and free agency in man as lays a 
proper foundation for moral government? Was there ever a 
Calvinist that did not hold to the entire depravity of man, to 
the justice of God in his condemnation, and to his boundless 
grace in providing a Saviour, and renovating the heart by his 
Holy Spirit ; and do Calvinists hold to all this, and yet dare 
deny such ability and fjee agency to man as lays a proper 
foundation for government by law, and for rewards and pun- 
ishments? 

The doctrine of man's free agency is, that man is a free 
agent, — a proper subject of moral government, and of reward 
and punishment according to his deeds, — in such a sense as 
creates obligation to obey the Gospel, and renders the con- 
demnation and punishment of unbelief just. But the philos- 
'Ofbj of mind, the metaphysical account of the grounds vof 
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free agency, is not Calvinism ; for on this subject Calyiniats 
differ; — some placing his free agency in his created patcerSj 
which the fisdl has not obliterated ; others, in the adventitioiui 
aids of the Holy Spirit ; and some, perhaps, giving no philo- 
sophical account at all of the matter. But none of these the- 
ories, in respect to the ground of man's free agency, is Cal- 
vinism; and those, of course, are not anti-Calvinists, — that is, 
they do not oppose the fundamental principles of Calvinism 
on the subject of free agency, — who believe that man k 
endued by his Creator with^ such powers as qualify him 
to render that obedience to the Gospd which he vohtntdh 
rily and wickedly withholds. Are not the great body of 
the clergy in New England Calvinists ? Have they not been 
so reputed and so called by Unitarians ? and does not the 
reviewer know, that while they hold, with the Reformers and 
Puritans, that man is a free agent, they hold, also, that his 
free agency is constituted by the possession of powers and 
fiiculties which furnish ability, and create obligation, to obey 
the Gospel ? The article on the subject of free agency is not 
anti'Calvinistic : it is the view of the subject which has pre- 
vailed extensively in New England, and among those who 
have been considered the most high-toned Calvinists, long 
before the reviewer or the writer of the sermon was bom. 

'*0n the subject of original sin and native depravity, 
our author," the reviewer says, **is hardly less unsound in 
his Orthodoxy. He does, indeed, say that the ^supreme 
love' to God and the ' impartial love' to man which the law 
requires have ceased entirely from the earth,^^ — from the 
whole race of man. **By this, however, he cannot mean 
that all real * obedience of the heart,' ' of every kind and 
degree, has ceased entirely from the whole, race of man ;' 
hecame he must believe that some degree^ at least, of this 
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obedience is still to be found in real Christians. All, there- 
fore, that he can intend, and all that his language necessarily 
signifies, is, that, in our &llen state, our love to God has 
ceased to be absolutely supreme^ and our love to man strictly 
impartial; that is, that our obedience is imperfect ; not, we 
should think, a very bold position, nor one likely to be con- 
tested by any man in his right mind." 

I have always understood the Bible to say, that where 
there is not supreme love to God in the heart, there is none 
at all ; and, that the love to man which is not in its nature 
benevolent and impartial is sinister and selfish. If I am cor- 
rect, then, in my understanding of the Bible, the declaration 
that the supreme love to God, and the impartial love to man, 
which the law requires, have ceased entirely from the whole 
race of man, would seem to imply something more than that 
"our obedience is imperfect;'' especially if the clause be 
added which the reviewer has omitted, "that the obedience 
of the heart which the law requires has ceased entirely from 
the whole race of man." But I " cannot mean that all real 
obedience of the heai't, of every kind and degree, has ceased 
from the whole race of man." Be it so ; but have I not said 
it? — for the question is not whether I believe what I have 
said, but what I have said. Does not my language, then, teach 
that all obedience which the law of God requires has ceased 
entirely from the whole race of man ; and why may I not be 
supposed to mean as I have said ? Because I must believe 
that **real Christians" have in their hearts some degree of 
obedience to the law of God ; — that is, I cannot believe that 
all men reftise to obey the law as soon as they begin to act 
accountably, because I believe that some men are afterwards 
made willing to obey it, in some degree, by the specia,l influ- 
ence of tilie Hoty Spirit. The reviewei nA^X. ^ ^^^asss^ 
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that I canDot believe that all men are bom infimts, because 
they become men afterwards ; or that in&nts are bom without 
innate ideas, because I must admit that they haye ideas some 
time after they are bom. 

The statement which I have given of the doctrine of the 
atonement might, the reviewer says, " be adopted by all Uni- 
tarians of whom we have any knowledge." But does not the 
reviewer know that the turning point of the controversy 
between Galvinists and Unitarians is the necessity of an 
atonement, arising from the nature of moral government, 
which renders it impossible, as free agents are constituted, to 
forgive sin upon condition of repentance merely, and yet 
maintain the influence of law 1 Does he not perceive that 
this point is prominently stated in the sermon ; and does he 
not know that this principle is unequivocally, and almost uni- 
versally, denied by Unitarians at the present day? Is he not 
acquainted with the recent productions of Dr. Ware ? But 
Dr. Ware says expressly that " the suffering of Christ were 
the means of delivering us from punishment, onli/ as they are 
instrumental in delivering us from the dominion of sin ; only 
as they are the means of bringing us to repentance ; only as 
they operate in bringing us to that state of holiness which has 
the promise of forgiveness, and qualifies for it." * Is he not 
acquainted with the opinions of Dr. Bancroft? But Dr. 
Bancroft says that the doctrine of the atonement. represents 
God as an inexorable being, and introduces a principle in 
his administration which would disgrace any government on 
earth. f Is he unacquainted with the posthumous sermons 
of the Rev. Mr. Buckminster? But he says, '* There is 
nothing in Scripture which represents that Christ has made 

* *Letter to Trin., p. 93. t Ser., p. 224. 
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it just for God to forgive sins now, upon condition of repent- 
.ance, when it would not have been before.'"* Has he no 
acquaintance with the Christian Disciple, and its patrons? 
But in that w5rk we. are taught that Grod's justice presents 
no obstacles in the way of his freely pardoning all such as 
repent and reform, without his requiring any satisfaction for 
the sins they may have previously committed.! Is he unac- 
quainted with the Unitarian Miscellany and its editor 7 But 
it is asserted in that work that God may pardon the sins of 
his creatures upon any terms which he may think proper, 
without exacting satisfaction to his justice. All these pas- 
sages deny the existence of any such legal difficulty in the 
way of pardon as is expressed in my statement of the doctrine 
of the atonement ; and claim that Jesus Christ has done noth- 
ing to render pardon, upon condition of repentance, consistent 
with efficacious legislation ; and assert that the entire influ- 
ence of all which he has done is confined to instruction, and 
example, and motive, as these may operate naturally upon 
the mind of man. Now, if the reviewer was unacquainted 
with the sentiments of the above-named writers on the sub- 
ject of the atonement, why did he hazard the assertion that 
they might very well adopt what I have said on this subject 7 
But if he was acquainted with the above-quoted opinions, how 
can he justify himself in saying that men might very well 
adopt sentiments which he knew them most expressly to disa- 
vow ? It is no uncommon thing to meet with Unitarian 
writers who are unacquainted with Calvinism ; but never 
before has it been my lot to meet with a Unitarian writer 
who was alike ignorant on both sides of the question, and who 
misrepresented both Unitarians and Calvinists. 

There is one subject more to which my attention is called 

♦ Ser., p. 249. t Ch. Dis., 1828^ p. 191. 
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by the reyiewer, with a note of earnestness whidh must not 
be disregarded. It is my representing the liberal system m 
opposite to the evangelical. '^Let him refer," he says, ^^to 
the passages in which Professor Ware pr Dr. Channing has 
asserted or implied that men are not free agents, or that an 
atonement has not been made for sin by Jesus Christ;"* or 
that a compliance with the conditions of the Gospel is NOT 
^' practicable in the regular exercise of the powers and fiMSol- 
iies given to man as an accountable creature ;" oar that God 
does NOT exercise ^'a providential government which exteuds 
to all events." ^^ Let him do this, or retract his charge as 
publicly as it has been made, or consent to lie under the 
imputation of a shameless calumny." 

I am happy to be called to an account by the reviewer, if I 
have misrepresented Unitarians ; and also to agree with him, 
that if I have done it, and do not retract the misrepresenta- 
tion as publicly as I have made it, I do lie justly under the 
imputation of a shameless calumny. But, in speaking of the 
doctrines of the evangelical and liberal systems as opposite, I 
had reference to those which constitute and characterize the 
two systems as opposite, and not to those truthff which must, 
of course, be held in common in all creeds founded upon rev- 
elation. Have not the Calvinistic and Arminian systems 
always been called opposite systems 7 and yet, did any man 
ever intend by this that they held no truths in common ? 
And when I say, " The question is not how much of this sys- 
tem may be misunderstood consistently with sanctification by 
that which is still embraced ; but, can it be rejected entirely 
by those who possess the Bible, and those who do it be sanc- 
tified without it?" my object is to waive the question con- 
cerning those wli» embrace, some more and some less, of the 

* See the extracts Just before quoted. 
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evangelical system, and to press the inquiry, whether all the 
articles which constitute the evangelical and the liberal sys- 
tems opposite systems can be rejected, and those who do this 
be saved by the truths which they hold in common with 
Calvinists. 

And now, sir, I cannot perceive any horns for me to hang 
upon in the dilemma which the reviewer has presented. 
There is no misrepresentation. The Galvinistic and Unita- 
rian systems are opposite systems, though they agree in some 
points. Of course, there is no occasion for a public retrac- 
tion, and no ground for the imputation of " shameless cal- 
umny." 



NO. n. 

To THE Editor of the Christian Examiner. 

Sir : — In a preceding letter, I have remarked on several 
things in the review of my sermon which I consider as a 
departure firom the equitable rules of argumentation. It has 
appeared to me that no correct general view is given of the 
entire argument, and that, generally, no logical statement is 
given of the particular arguments and facts relied on ; and 
that the arguments alluded to are evaded and misrepresented, 
by a reply that assumes a position which the argument does 
not include ; and that the review is calculated to have the 
effect of appearing to answer an argument which it does not 
touch, and at the same time of creating such a prejudice 
against the sermon as will prevent its being read. Whether 
these complaints are well founded, or only the result of my 
own unreasonable partiality, it will be my object in this letter 
to enable you and the public to judge. 

VOL. II, 28* 
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The argameBts omitted entirely are the second and the 
Ji/th : they are short, and obvious to popular apprehension, 
and profess to rest on the testimony of the Bible ; and, if 
fijlacious, might have been easily answered. The first, stated 
concisely, stands thus : According to the Bible, the rij^teoos 
love the truth, and the wicked hate it: according to the Bible, 
the irreligious, and profane, and immoral, and amUtioas, and 
voluptuous, are the wicked; and it is notorious that this class 
of persons do, as a general fact, prefer the liberal system, and 
are vehement in their opposition to the evangelical system. 
We hope the reviewer will take notice of this argnment, the 
next time. 

The other argument omitted respects the identity of the 
fisiith of the primitive martyrs, and of those who suffisred 
under the papacy. The first are declared to have been slain 
for the word of God, and the testimony of Jesus. But, with 
reference to those who suffered afterwards under papal perse- 
cutions, it is said, also, ^^ Here is the patience of the saints : 
here are they that keep the commandments of Grod, and the 
faith of Jesus." The faith of the martyrs, then, under pagan 
and papal Borne, was the same. But the &ith of the martyrs 
under the papacy was evangelical ; it embodied the doctrines 
of the Reformation. Of course, these are the same with the 
faith of the primitive martyrs ; and their faith is the word of 
God, and the testimony of Jesus. It is my request that this 
argument, also, may receive the attention which it may seem 
to require. 

Under the general argument concerning the identity of the 
effects produced by the Gospel, and by the evangeUcal sys- 
tem, one particular argument, of no small consequence, is 

"^ passed ovft in silence. It is the fact that both the 
^ and the evangelical system are virulently opposed by 
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such peraonB, and in such circumstances, as show that the 
opposition does not proceed from the love of truth *and aver- 
sion to error. For the &cts I must refer to the paragraph in 
the sermon, p. 252. The reviewer is requested to take this 
argument, also, into serious consideration. 

The evasions and misrepresentations of my argument are 
as follows : 

EvcLsUm 1. This has respect to my argument derived from 
the direct and obvious import of the Bible. In logical form 
it stands dius : The Bible was given for the use of the com- 
mon people, the great body of the human &mily. To be 
understood by the common people, the true import must be 
that which corresponds with the direct and obvious import of 
the terms, as they are understood in popular use. But the 
doctrines of the evangelical system are in accordance with the 
most direct and obvious meaning of the sacred text ; there- 
fore, they are the doctrines of the Bible, the real fidth which 
was delivered to the saints. 

This argument the reviewer evades and misrepresents, by 
answering it as if my position had been that the doctrines of 
the evangelical system are in accordance with the literal 
import of the sacred text, — substituting literal for obvious^ as 
if they were synonymous terms. But I have not said that 
the doctrines of the evangelical system are in accordance 
with the literal import of the sacred text ; and I cannot but 
believe that the reviewer knows that obvious import and 
literal import are not synonymous terms. Why, then, does 
he wander away &om the argument into a dissertation upon 
figurative language, to disprove what I have not asserted ? 
Will the reviewer undertake to show that the import of fig- 
urative language is not, as a general fact, obvious to popular 
apprehension? Why, then, is it used by inspired writera\ 
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and why used at all bj any writen whose olgeet it is to be 
undentood '? Is it the object of a revelatioii to coDoeal the 
truth, or to make it monifiBst ? Is there no meaning in the 
poetry of the Bible obvioos to popular ai^rehension ? Are 
Homer, Virgil, and Milton, unintelligible, because, und^ the 
influence of a powerful imaginaticm, they speak in figures 1 
Do not the eastern nations understand their highly figurative 
writers 1 or the aboriginals of our land, their eloqu^it ora- 
tors 7 Figurative language, instead of being unintelligible, is 
peculiarly the language of the common people, and of the 
early stages of society. Figures are the hieroglyphics of 
nature, known and read of all men ; and if they are some- 
times obscure, this is no more than is true of literal language; 
and if they are sometimes borrowed firom scenery or customs 
not fiimiliar to our eyes, these allusions have been so often 
explained by commentators, which the common people read, 
and from the pulpit, also, that the greater part understand 
their import well. Multitudes who are not learned in the 
original languages have read history and geography, and have 
studied English grammar and rhetoric: and there are few 
who do not understand that there were fig-trees and vines, 
and hills and valleys, and shepherds and flocks, in Palestine; 
and that springs of water were scarce in the deserts of Ara- 
bia; and that green pastures, and still waters, and the shadow 
of a great rock, were peculiarly refreshing in a weary land ; 
or, who have not been told, and do not believe, that Egypt 
was watered by the Nile, instead of showers of rain. Nor is 
it true, so fiir as my observation extends, that the common 
people are misled, as to the doctrines or duties of the Bible, 
by the obscurity of figurative language. They do not sup- 
pose that the sun is God, because it is said the Lord OtoA is 
a. sun ; or, that Gkxl is material, and clothed with human 
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passions, because he is spoken of as having a hand and a 
mouth, and as the subject of anger, and grief, and repentance. 
If in some inst^ces they do not underatand local allusions, 
and cannot give a learned dissertation upon metaphors, and 
hyperboles, and oriental customs, they do, nevertheless, in 
most instances, understand truly the general import of the 
figurative language of the Bible. Common sense and com- 
mon honesty, united with diUgence and prayer, seldom lead 
the common people astray in respect to doctrine. So plain is 
the Bible, that, but for the aid of learned writers, they would 
seldom go astray. The very rules of exposition are only the 
operations of common sense in the composition of language, 
observed and noted by learned men. There were poets 
before the rules of poetical composition were embodied ; and 
orators, before the rules of elocution were reduced to sys- 
tem ; and expositors of the Bible, before exposition became a 
science, guided by general laws. 

Again : His reply, p. 55, represents my position as being, 
that the obvious sense of the proof-texts is evangelical, takefi 
separate from their connection ; and goes on to throw back 
upon me a powerful declamation about Quakers, and Baptists, 
and Antinomians, and Catholics, and Universalists, as all 
claiming and having the obvious sense of proof-texts in their 
fiivor, **if you take them separate from their connection.'' 
But this is a direct misrepresentation, both of my language 
and meaning. I have not said nor implied that the doctrines 
of the evangelical system are in accordance with the direct 
and obvious import of the sacred text, ^^ taken separate from 
its connection." It is easy to reply to the argument of an 
opponent, if we may first alter his propositions, and reply to 
propositions modified to suit our own convenience. 

Again : The reviewer says, ^^ When we speak of the obvious 
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sense as being probably the true sense of any passage, we 
mean the obvious sense as it struck the mind of the writer, 
and not as it may happen to strike our minds.1' I had always 
supposed that the obvious meaning of a writer is that which 
is actually communicated to the mind of the reader by his 
language, interpreted according to its import in common use ; 
while the real meaning of a writer is that which was present 
to his mind, and in his intention, when he wrote. Bat how 
the real can be called the obvious meaning of a writer, when 
it is not communicated by the terms he employs as the signs 
of his ideas, it is not easy to understand. And if erring men, 
as doubtless some have done, may write one thing and mean 
another, it is not so easy to reconcile it with the wisdom or 
the goodness of God, that men inspired to give a reyelation 
of Christian duties and doctrines should have one meaning 
present to their minds, and communicate to their readers »ai 
entirely different meaning. If the real and the obvious 
import of the Bible he not the same, the common people, as I 
should think, have no Bible ; and infidels have the best of the 
argument, who claim that no revelation has been made. 

But perhaps the reviewer will claim that he ought to be 
understood to mean that the real and the obvious meanings 
of the inspired writers were the same to their contemporaries; 
but that what is to us now the obvious import of their lan- 
guage is not the real import of the apostles, nor that which 
was understood by those of their day. For he says, " Such 
have been the changes that have taken place in the customs 

d manners of the world, in the modes of thinking and 

king that have prevailed, in the controversies that have 

oarried on in the church, and especially in the pecuhar, 

• it were, technical meaning of some of the leading 

\ m thoae controversies, that even in those passages 
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where the sacred writers intended to be understood in the 
obTious import of the language used, what was the obvious 
import to them may appear a forced and most unnatural 
construction to tts, &om the necessary qh^^gcs which lan- 
guage has undergone. This holds true especially of those 
who are under the necessity of reading the Bible in a trans- 
lation ; and, as in the case of our translation, in a language 
remarkably different from the original, in many of its charac- 
teristics. That the sacred writers were, for the most part, 
unlettered men (a circumstance alluded to by Dr. Beecher), 
only serves to heighten this difficulty; as they must have been 
so much the .more hkely to use language in its local and 
peculiar sense, rather than in its general, precise, and phi- 
losophical s6nse. Add to this the effect which a man's the- 
ological prejudices and prepossessions must have upon his 
mind, in judging of the obvious import of many passages of 
Scripture. If he has been trained to associate, inseparably, 
a peculiar theological sense to certain words of frequent recur- 
rence in the sacred writings (such, for example, as grace, 
election, JMstiJication, &c.), it will follow, of course, that 
many of the passages in which these words are found will 
suggest to him a meaning; and it will seem to bim their 
obvious meaning, though widely different from their true 
meaning, and, indeed, from their obvious meaning to all 
unprejudiced readers." 

I must here protest against the reviewer's coming over to 
my side without striking his colors; and, with all the tokens 
of continued opposition, leading the incautious reader to con- 
clude that I must be wrong, because the reviewer reasons con- 
clusively. I had said, that, if the obvious import of revela- 
tion is not the true import, the common people have no Bible. 
This conclusion the reviewer calls indecent and icrQy^tQGil\ 
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and yet, with all his might, is assisting me to establish the 
truth of the conclusion. For what other purpose has he gath- 
ered around the sacred text the clouds and darkness of 
changes in manners and modes of thinking, and oontroyer- 
aies, and technical meanings, and translations, and prejudices, 
— or to what other conclusion do they tend, — but to prove 
that the common people have no Bible? Tindal has quoted 
all these difficulties, and many more, from Bishop Taylor, to 
prove that a true exposition of the Bible is utterly a hopeless 
thing ; that the Bible is a book of no use, and that meaa. can 
aafely rely only on reason and the religion of nature. The 
papists have alleged the same difficulties, to prove that the 
Bible can be of no use to the common people, and ought to be 
taken from them, as a book which would lead them astray. 
And Socinians have borrowed from infidels and papists these 
hackneyed objections, which have been answered, and still 
repeated, beyond the ^^ thousandth" time, to mitigate the 
criminality of doctrinal error, and invest reason with a sort of 
dictatorship in deciding the import- of the sacred text And 
the conclusion to which Bishop Taylor himself comes is, that 
'^ these and a thousand more difficulties have made it impos- 
sible for a man, in so great a variety of matter, not to be 
deceived." I have stated hypothetically, that, if the obvious 
r import of the Bi^le, according to the meaning of the language 
in common use, is not the true import, the common people 
have no Bible ; and Tindal, and the Pope, and Bishop Taylor, 
and the reviewer, all seem to say, that the meaning obvious 
to the common people is not the meaning wliich was present 
to the minds of the inspired writers, — a conclusion which the 
'■dewer calls indecent and irreverent, and in which I entirely 
> with him. But does the reviewer really intend to renounce 
Aion as impossible, and turn us over to reason and the 
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light of nature? And if he does not intend this, what does 
he intend ? I have long been offended with the flippant style 
in which Unitarians have dealt out these infidel and popish 
objections against the Bible, to dim the atmosphere of common 
vision, and gather doubts about the^sacrcd book ; — and a better 
service can scarcely be rendered to the cause of Christianity 
than to shed daylight upon the fog, and drive it away. 

What, then, — as the metaphysician said of a poem, — 
what do all these diflBculties j^ove 7 They prove that the 
common people cannot translate the Bible from the original 
languages; — but do they prove that learned men cannot 
translate the Bible ? It is certainly a difficult work, putting 
in requisition intellect, learning, judgment, candor, applica- 
tion, piety, and prayer; but is it, with these qualifications, 
impossible? Have such changes in manners and customs 
happened, since the Bible was written, as have thrown a fatal 
eclipse on the human mind? Have the Greek and Latin 
classics perished, and are all their beauties -r- thoughts which 
they never knew — suppHed by the genius of modern men ? 
But if profane authors may be understood by the learned, 
why may not the Bible be understood ? Have all the effects 
of time fiiUen exclusively upon the Word of life, while the 
follies and impurities of heathen mythology have come down to 
us correctly translated ? The Bible can be understood by men 
acquainted with the language in which it was written. No 
changes have happened which hav6 sealed up that holy book, 
or thrown darkness and doubt upon its illuminated pages. 

What, then, do these difficulties prove? Do they prove 
that, when learned men have ascertained the meaning of 
the Bible, they cannot clothe it in language obvious to popu- 
lar apprehension? If they cannot, the common people have 
no Bible; and if they can, all this talk ^\y^u\> K^V^sss^sgssik ^ 

VOL. II. 29 
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customs and nuiuners. &c., is like the smoke which no- 
quished warriors create to conceal their retreat Why caimot 
the meaning of the Bible be made intelligible to the common 
people, in other languages ? It maj be made intelligible. B 
has been ; and there is one fact that proves it It is the &Gfc 
that all men understand or misunderstand the proof-texts ooor 
oeming doctrine alike. There is none, among all the trans- 
lations, exclusively Calvinistic, or Arminian, or Unitarian. 
In all versions, as the reviewer says, all have their respective 
proof-texts ; and all the texts relied on by each are the same 
in all versions. A Calvinistic proof-text in one version is a 
Galvinistic proof'-text in every other version; which showB 
that, whoever may be wrong, the Bible is correctly translated. 
What, then, do these difficulties, so much vaunted by Uni- 
tarians, prove 7 They prove that no translation is abaolntely 
perfect in every possible respect But what if it be so — 
that no translation is exact? Does it follow that every trans- 
lation is not so far exact as to communicate, in a manner 
obvious to popular apprehension, the entire mind of the Spirit 
on the subject of doctrine ? A writer may spell badly, and 
write ungrammatically, and yet be understood. There may 
be thirty thousand various readings, and not one of them 
obscure the flood of light which is poured on every doctrine 
of the Bible. It may not be difficult, perhaps, to show that, 
on some passages, clouds and darkness rest, to this day. But 
does the eclipse of one star hide the light of all the rest, and 
blot out the sun ? What if some points of chronology are 
matters of doubtful disputation, — do these obscure the law 
of God, or the revealed account of human depravity, or the 
doctrine of regeneration, or the nature and necessity of 
"Stance and' faith ? Some of the prophecies are obscure, 
7 were designed to be, until the hand of time should 
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lift the v6il. But what haa prophetical obscurity to do with 
the doctrines of the Bible, whose object it is to instruct, and 
which are of no use except as they are made intelligible ? 
And if the changes through which the Bible has passed have 
jtbrown obscurity and doubt on some passages which relate to 
doctrine, are all the proof-texts on all the doctrines to be 
rejected as incompetent witnesses, and thrown into a dungeon? 
If some of the figures which are employed to teach doctrine 
are not intelligible from local allusions, is the light of all 
figures, therefore, put under a bushel? And what if the 
light of every metaphor in the Bible were put out, — is the 
Bible all metaphor 7 Are not the doctrines still revealed so 
plainly in literal language as to render the belief of them a 
duty, and the disbelief of them a sin ? And as to prejudice, 
I hope the reviewer will not advocate the maxim that a man 
may avail himself of his own crime, or that the Bible is not 
obvious to honest minds, because it presents a darkened page 
to those that hate the light, neither come to the light, lest 
Aeir deeds should be reproved. It was for the blindness of 
prejudice that the Jews were blinded more; and for that 
darkness of the understanding which was daused by the heart, 
that they were hardened more, and given over to believe a 
lie. And as to controversies and different opinions, it remains 
to be proved that these have resulted from any obscurity of 
the Bible concerninoj doctrine, and have not resulted rather 
from pride, and passion, and selfishness, and ignorance, and 
enmity against God. The Bible may be a plain book to any 
man who will do the will of Grod : while, to the wicked, who 
will do wickedly, it may remain a sealed book. 

I am aware that just opinions are made neither better nor 
more true by authority, and yet the concurrence of human 
opinion upon a given subject increases the presumptive Q!n- 
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dencc of its truth. In confirmation of this view, I quote witb 
satiflfiictiou the testimony of Locke. Speaking of the Kble, 
he calls it a collection of writings designed by God for the 
instruction of the illiterate bulk of mankind in the way d 
sal ration : and therefore generally , and in necessary points, to 
be un(lersto<>l in the plain, direct meaning of the words and 
phrases, such as they may be supposed to have had in the 
mouths of the speakers who used them. 

The Christian Examiner, for May and June, 1824, in an 
article entitled, '^ Notes on the Bible," says: '^Had the copies 
of the New Testament which have come down to us, in their 
transmission through successive centuries, and versions .firom 
one language to another, suiSered changes of such a nature as 
to render it uncertain what were the fiicts and events origi- 
nally narrated, what were the principles of the Christian insti- 
tution, what were the real character and actions of its founder, 
and what the doctrine he promulgated, then indeed must we 
resign our confidence in the sacred text ; for then it would be 
impossible to learn from it, with any degree of certainty, whaJt 
Christianity originally was.''* Now, if all this, too, is inde- 
cent and irreverent, and, of course, untrue, — and if such 
changes have attended the transmission of the Bible to us, that 
what seems to the common people the direct and obvious 
import of the text is not the real import which was present to 
the minds of the inspired writers, — then I beg leave to ask 
the reviewer what the common people are to do. They can- 
not read the Bible in the original languages ; and thgy cannot 
find its import in the translation, according to the import of 
language in common use, the only language which they can 
understand. How, then, are they to come to the knowledge 

* I have heard it suggested that this article was written by the reviewer 
* • — - but of the fi»ct I have no evidence. 
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of the truth? Shall they abandon the maxim that the Bible 
is the reSgion of Protestants, and believe as his holiness 
and the chubch believe? This would be to turn back the 
houT-haod of time to the dark ages, and pour contempt upon 
the discoveries in mental philosophy and biblical learning 
which have blessed these latter days. Shall they study, dien, 
evangelical commentators? These, alas! through ignorance 
and prejudice, do but ^^ead to bewilder, and dazzle to blind;" 
and the Quakers, and the Baptists, and the Antinomians, are 
all in the same condemnation, relying on proof-texts which, 
taken fix)m their connection, seem to favor their views. What, 
then, shall the common people do ? They must read Uni- 
tarian commentators ; — for, after all these appalling difficulties 
from changes of customs, and theological prepossessions, and 
technical phrases, there is a meaning on the sacred pages 
which is direct and obvious, not only to the inspired writers, 
but to the minds of unprejudiced readers even now, — a 
meaning which Unitarians, being happily without prejudice, 
do see, while the rest of the world sit in darkness. All those 
passages which teach the humanity of Christ have, somehow, 
oome down to us unobscured, through all the perils of time ; 
and ^^ in a language remarkably different from the original." 
Indeed, having cleared the breakers of Orthodoxy, and gotten 
into still water, the reviewer himself seems to regard die 
Bible as a very plain book, whose real import is obtained by 
a strict adherence to the direct and obvious meaning of the 
terms, a^they would and must be understood by plain,- unlet- 
tered men. K he were called upon to give a comparative 
view of Unitarianism and Calvinism, there are no points on 
which he would insist more, in showing the decided superi- 
ority of the former, than on its strict adherence to the plain 
meaning of the plain parts of the Scriptures; fuid on the 
VOL, II. 29* 
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with which the whole sjstein can be understood and oompre- 
hendcd by men of all capacities. There are, he thinks, but a 
few passages which occasion any difficalty ; and these, by the 
light of plainer passages, by the tenor of the Oospel, the lead- 
ing objects of the dispensation, and the researches of schdars, 
are *' in most cases ' ' explained ^^ in a manner perfectly satis- 
fiictory.*' Nay, so entirely have all the clouds been dissi- 
pated which lowered just now upon the inspired page, and 
with such effulgence has the sun broken out upon it, that the 
whole anti-Calvinistic or Unitarian system can be understood 
and comprehended by men of all capacities. Indeed, the texts 
which contradict all the leading doctrines of Calvinism are so 
plain, '^ that the whole constitution and complexion of the 
Bible CAN convey no other meaning to plain, unlettered 
men, than is irreconcilably opposed to the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Calvinism." Really, one might as well reason with a 
pendulum as with such a writer, — never in one place, but first 
in one extreme and then in the other. I hope, however, he 
will stick to his last opinion, namely, that the direct and 
obvious meaning of the Bible, as it is understood by plain, 
unlettered men, is the true meaning ; and then he will only 
have to account for the facts by which I have endeavored to 
prove that the doctrines of the evangelical system are in 
accordance with the direct and obvious import of the sacred 
text as it is understood by plain, unlettered men, and for his 
own admissions that the predominant import which in all 
ages actually has been received from the sacred tejt is not 
the Unitarian, but the evangelical import. 

The facts whicli I wish him to explain are, the confession 

'^ loamed infidels that the evangelical is the true doctrinal 

nrt of the Bible, corroborated by the confession of learned 

iklUl after they haye stripped of inspired infallibility the 
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opinions and reasonings of prophets and apostles. I desire 
him also to account for the fact, that the papists, who in doc- 
trine have been, as a body, anti-Calvinistic, should have been 
so bitter in their opposition to the circulation of the Bible, as 
tending only to mislead the common people, if the whole con- 
stitution and complexion of the moral parts of the Bible can 
convey no other meaning to a plain, unlettered man, than one 
irreconcilably opposed to the fundamental principles of Cal- 
vinism ; and that the Reformers should have regarded the 
translation and spread of ** this decidedly anti-Calvinistic 
volume " as the sword of the Spirit, in putting to flight the 
armies of the aliens. But especially would I request the 
assistance of the reviewer, to enable me to comprehend how *'a 
book so decidedly Unitarian that the whole system can with 
ease be understood by men of all capacities, and no other 
meaning can be understood by a plain, unlettered man, than 
one irreconcilably opposed to Calvinism," — how such a book 
should have actually been understood, to teach the evangelical 
system of doctrine by a vast majority of mankind who have 
read the Bible ; "and should not have been understood to teach 
the Unitarian system by persons enough, at any time or in 
any nation, to lay a foundation for comparing the practical 
tendency of the two systems :" for he says, " unfortunately, 
Unitarianism has never yet prevailed in any country, and 
therefore this comparison cannot be made." 



NO. m. 



To THE Editor of the Christian Examiner. 

Sir: — In confirmation of the charge that the argument 
contained in my discourse has been evaded and misrepresented 
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by the reviewer, I beg leave to call your attention once more 
to this subject. 

Evasion 2. The second evasion respects my argument firom 
the identity of the effects produced by the (jospel and by the 
evangelical system. The argument stands thus : In the moral 
world, moral causes operating in the same circumstances will 
produce the same effects. The heart of man is the moral 
world, and, whether in a civilized or in an uncivilized state, is 
the same now as it was in a civilized or uncivilized state 
eighteen hundred years ago. The Gospel, also, the greatest 
moral cause which ever operated in the world, is the same 
now as in the apostolic age. If, then, there .be a system of 
doctrines, at the present day, whose effects, universally, are 
the same with those produced by the faith delivered to the 
saints, that system is the &ith delivered to the saints. Iden- 
tity of moral effect proves identity of moral cause. 

To this argument the reviewer replies by an assertion 
that the maxim that moral causes will produce the same 
effects in the same circumstances, is a very questionable 
maxim : and next, by representing me as having said that the 
heart of a civilized and of an uncivilized man are in the same 
circumstances ; which he proceeds to disprove by showing the 
great difference between European, Owhyean, and Hottentot, 
and between bigoted Jews and high-minded Americans. And 
thus my entire superstructure of goodly arguments, rising on 
this supposed identity, touched by the reviewer's wand of 
truth, tumbles into ruin. But have I said that the heart of 
a civilized and of an uncivilized man are precisely in the same 
circumstances 7 Nowhere. The sentence is, **TheGt)spel 
is the same now as in the apostolic age ; and the heart of 
\ civilized or uncivilized, is also the same." The same 
t ? The same as in the apostolic age. This is the 
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only filling up of which this elliptical sentence, or the tenor 
of my argument, admits. I was attempting to show that the 
heart of man is in the same condition now as in the apostolic 
age ; and it would have been irrelevant and absurd to say, 
that the heart of a civilized and of an uncivilized man are in 
the same circumstances. My position is, that in whatever 
condition of civilization or barbarism the Gospel found the 
heart of man in the apostolic age, it finds it in the same diver- 
sity of condition now ; and must produce now, on the mass of 
human mind, however diversified by circumstances, the same 
effects which it produced on the same diversified mass eighteen 
hundred years ago. The natural sun does not produce the 
same effects, exactly, upon the mountain-top and the valley, 
or upon the forest and the cultivated field. But it produces 
the same effects, from age to age, upon the mountain and 
upon the valley, and upon the forest and the cultivated field ; 
and it produces the same general effect, from age to age, upon 
a country including all these varieties. In like manner, the 
Sun of righteousness produces, now, all the specific difference 
occasioned by diversity of condition eighteen hundred years 
ago ; and produces, universally, all the great effects which 
resulted from his action upon the diversified mass of human 
mind. This is my meaning ; this is the import of my lan- 
guage, — the bearing of my arguments ; the whole of which 
the reviewer has answered only by perverting it. 

It is now time to remind the reviewer that his position, 
that external circumstances control and modify the effects of 
the Gospel, is proved only by his own assertion ; and is not 
true to the extent which he supposes, and which his argu- 
ment requires. I have stated a great variety of effects which 
the Gospel producedj and which the evangelical system pro- 
duces, and which the liberal system does not i^\:Q<i>^<;^. 'Qi^ 
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does not deny the facts, but accounts for them upon the sup- 
position that the condition in which the Gospel acts on the 
human heart now is different from what it was in the apos- 
tolic age. According to the reviewer, then, external circum- 
stances are more powerful than the Gospel itself. They have 
the effect of robbing the Gospel of all its primitive energies, and 
of bestowing the spoil upon a system of false doctrine. The 
liberal system, which, according to the reviewer, is the Crospel, 
is condemned, i^rith a cold heart and paralytic arm, to stand by 
and witness its own primitive victories achieved, and its own 
primitive blessings scattered, by a heart of deception and a 
right hand of falsehood.' It is not enough, in order to answer 
my argument, to assert that circumstances are changed. It 
must be proved that they are changed so much, or can be so 
much changed, as to strip the Gospel of its primitive moral 
tendencies, and to clothe a system of false doctrine with the 
remarkable power of producing all the great prominent good 
effects which, in the primitive age, the Gospel produced. 

I must remind the reviewer, once more, that he has 
assumed the fact, that the Gospel may be controlled by cir- 
cumstances as extensively as he supposes, not only without 
evidence, but in opposition to matters of fact of undeniable 
notoriety. What is there in the relative condition of civilized 
and uncivilized men, or in all that wide variety of circum- 
stance which characterizes high and low, rich and poor, in 
civilized communities, which should cause error to produce 
the effects of truth ? Are not the great laws of human nature 
the same ; and are not the hearts of all men affected in the 
same manner, substantially, by a sense of obligation, and 
guilt, and danger, and merciful deliverance? Are not the 
rules of duty the same, the objects of affection the same, and 
the motives the same, wiiicVi t\i<^ Qto^^l i^Te^enta to all men 
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of every condition ; and are not the great outlines of Christian 
character the same, — the holiness, the repentance, the faith, 
and the hope and peace and joy, the meekness and humility 
and brotherly love ? The Gospel is a cause that touches all 
the great springs of moral action which are common to man 
in every possible condition. It operates on the common prin- 
ciples of our nature independently of external circumstances, 
and produces everywhere the same glorious change. At 
Home, in the palace, and among barbarians, the Christian 
character was the same. And, to this day, the facts are so, 
under evangelical preaching. Our ecclesiastical societies 
include the rich and the poor, the learned and the ignorant ; 
but, during a revival of rehgion, some of every condition 
become Christians. They aflford credible evidence of a change 
of heart, a change in their views and aJBfections, and of such a 
change as took place under the Gospel as preached by the 
apostles ; and though external circumstances may modify the 
mode of expressing, and the strength of evangelical affections, 
yet the principles in which all hearts are alike must cease, 
before the Gospel can be stripped of its primitive effects by 
any possible combination of external causes. 

In confirmation of this reasoning from the nature of mind, 
we appeal to facts. The Gospel did produce, upon every 
variety of character, and in every variety of condition, sub- 
stantially the same effects ; and the same, also, which the evan- 
gelical system now produces, in the same variety of external 
condition. It produced the same conviction of sin and sense 
of danger, and prompted the same inquiries, and gave the 
same answers, and produced the same change in the affections 
of the heart, and conduct of life. On the day of Pentecost, 
while Peter preached, Parthians and Medes, Cretes and Ara- 
bians, Egyptians and Cyrenians, Romans, Jews, and pros- 
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elytefl, were pricked in the heart, and said, ''Men and 
bi*ethren, what shall we do ? " And three thousand of this 
mixed multitude, in such different circumstances, reoeived the 
word gladly, and were baptized and added to the church, and 
continued steadfast in the apostles' doctrine. And wherever 
the Gospel was preached after this, it brought some of every 
condition to bow the knee to Christ ; and whenever evangeli- 
cal missionaries preach the same truths among the heathen, 
the same effects follow. 

Evasion 8. This respects mj argument derived &om the 
sameness of the objections brought against the doctrine of the 
Bible in former ages, and those which are urged now against 
the evangelical system. I showed that the same objections 
were urged against the decrees of God, original sin, entire 
depravity, moral inability, regeneration, justification by &itb, 
and the sovereignty of God in having mercy on whom he will, 
as taught by prophets, and by Christ and his apostles, as are 
urged in modem days against these doctrines, as explained 
and taught by evangelical men. From which I infer that 
evangelical men preach the Gospel as Christ and his apiostles 
did. 

These objections, made alike to the doctrines of the Gospel 
and the evangelical system, the reviewer does not do me the 
favor to name or state. But he perverts the argument, by 
saying that it is ** something new under the sun, to think of 
proving a system by the number and weight of obJ€)Ctions to 
which it is liable.'' But did the reviewer really understand 
me to urge the number and weight of objections which are 
brought against the evangelical system as evidence of its 
truth 7 Could he not and did he not perceive, that my argu- 
ment is, ** The evangelical system is the Gospel, — not because 
"^ many objections are urged against it, but — because, on 
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all the leading doctrines, it produces the same objections 
-which the Gospel produces " ? K ie could not see this, he 
requires our pity, instead of forgiveness ; and if he did see 
the bearings of my argument, I leave it for him to find a 
name for the deed. He attempts, however, to set aside the 
argument in its true import (something of an indication that 
he understood it), not by denying the premises, but by an 
ASSERTION that the objections made to the preaching of the 
apostles '* arose from some misapprehension of their meaning, 
or some prejudice of the age or people ; but that, now their 
language is understood, and these prejudices have passed 
away, to say that the Orthodox system continues liable to the 
Bame objections, does not prove it to be the same system with 
that which the apostles taught, but a different one." 

I would here inquire of the reviewer how it has come to 
pass that the language of the apostles on doctrinal subjects 
should be imderstood now better than it was by their coun- 
trymen, to whom they spake in their own tongue, and **in 
the local and peculiar sense," — that is, the most common and 
popular sense. * Has the language of the apostles become 
more and more intelligible by age, "amid all the changes of 
customs and manners, and modes of thinking, through which 
it has come down to us ?" These were causes, just now, which 
shed disastrous twilight on the sacred page ; and rendered 
that only the obvious import of the apostles' language which 
was present to their minds, and was communicated to the 
minds of their hearers, to whom they spake in their own 
tongue, and in the local and popular sense. But now it seems 
that Jews and Greeks, learned and unlearned, misunderstood 
the apostles, and made irrelevant objections ; but that modem 
critics, impeded by no such local diflficulties, have, with great 
ease, discerned -and set forth the true import, XIivdfiwJji^Rfi^^S 

VOL. n. 80 
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the reviewer has a right to one side of this question, and I 
have no objection that he should take his choice ; but by whst 
authority, »s exigencies press, he takes possessioQ alternately 
of both sides, I do not peroeiye, and must renuxnstrate against 
the Ubcrty which he seems disposed to take in this respect 

But did the Jews misunderstand the preaching of the 
apostles I If they did, they misunderstood the pretoh- 
ing of Christ; for he and his apostles preached the same 
doctrine. If they did, a majority of the nation misunder- 
stood ; and as '^ Unitarianism has never prevailed in any 
country,'' a majority of mankind, in all ages, who have read 
the gospels and epistles, have misunderstood them. But is 
it credible that Jesus Christ and his apostles, speaking to 
their countrymen in the local and popular use of terms, shoold 
be misunderstood by a majority of their hearers, and by a 
majority in every age who have read the New Testament? 
Did uninspired men ever attempt to make themselves under- 
stood, with such ill success as must have attended the e&rts 
of Jesus Christ and his apostles to teach mankind? I have 
another (question to ask. If the Jews, and a majority of 
mankind, have misunderstood the doctrine of Christ and his 
apostles, how is it to be accounted for that in all ages they 
should have misunderstood them so much alike as to produce 
the same objections? The reviewer has decided that "the 
Gospel, seen under different lights and in different connections, 
must encounter other prejudices, raise other difficulties, and 
start other objections." Of course, if evangelical men misun- 
derstand the Gospel now, they misunderstand it differently 
from what the Jews did, and must be supposed to create, by 
their preaching, different objections. Instead of this, the 
Gospel, as misunderstood by the Jews and by evangelical 
Ti produces extensively the same obje^Jtions. But do 
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the game objections lie against different systems of theology ? 
Do the Calvinistic and the Arminian systems produce the 
same objectiona? Would two attorneys, replying to an argu- 
ment which each misundevstood in a different manner, reply 
to it as if they understood it exactly alike 7 Only admit that 
the primitive objections to the Gospel and modem objections 
to the evangelical system are the same, and the conclusion 
is forced upon us that the Gospel and the evangelical system 
are the same. 

Sut the Jews did not misunderstand Christ. He himself 
declares that they understood him, and that this was the 
cause of their opposition to him. '^ Ye have seen and hated 
both me and my Father." " They hated me without a 
cause. " " I am come in my Father's name, and ye receive 
me not ; if another shall come in his own name, him ye will 
receive." *' K I had not come and spoken to them, they had 
not had sin ; but now they have no cloak for their sin." He 
represents also the opposition of the Jews as produced by a 
criminal state of heart, common to man, and which would 
perpetuate, to other ages, opposition to the Gospel. ^' If the 
world hate you, ye know that it hated me before it hated you. 
If ye were of the world, the world would love its own ; but 
because ye are not of the world, but I have chosen you out 
of the world, therefore the world hateth you." 

We come, then, to the same conclusion as before. The 
Gospel, as preached by Christ and his apostles, produced 
a great variety of objections. The evangelical system, as 
preached in these days, produces the same objections. There- 
fore, the evangelical system and the Gospel are the same. 

JSpctsion 4. This respects the argument derived from the 
classes of men who embraced and rejected the Gospel, and 
who now embrace and reject the evangelical system. In its 
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logical form, the argument stands thus : There was some- 
thing in the Gospel which made it, relatively, unaooeptabk 
to the ric)), and learned, and voluptuous part of the comma- 
nity, and, relatively, more acceptable to the common peoide. 
But the doctrines of the Gospel, and the circumstances of rich 
men and the common people, are substantially the same as in 
tlic days of the apostles. That system of doctrine, therefore, 
which is regarded by the higher classes of society and by the 
common })eople, now, as the Gospel was regarded in the 
primitive age, is the GospeL But the evangelical system is 
treated by tlie learned and the unlearned, and the rich and 
the poor, as the Gospel was treated in the apostolic age; 
therefore, the evangelical system is the Gospel. 

This argument the reviewer evades and misrepresents, by 
saying that it admits the fact that the Gospel will be ^^mom 
likely to be embraced by men, the more ignorant they are on 
other subjects, and therefore the more liable to be deceived on 
this." But my argument contains no such admission. It rests 
on facts solely, and not on any assumed or implied principle; 
— on fiicts notorious and undeniable : namely, that the same 
classes of men rejected and the same classes gladly received 
the Gospel, who do now reject or receive gladly the evangeli- 
cal system ; — implying that the Gospel and the evangeUcal 
system are the same, from the identity of their effects on the 
same classes of men. But if the p?Hnciple had been assumed 
that the common people are in a more favorable C9ndition to 
judge of moral truth than men of literary eminetace, and of 
wealth and high station, it would not follow that the tnore 
ignorant men are, the more likely they are to see and embrace 
the truth ; any more than it would follow that, because the 
^um between poverty and riches is a happier condition than 
'^th, therefore the poorer a man is, the happier he i& 
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But if we had asserted that the common people were 
more likely to understand moral truth than some men of 
great w^lth, and powerful intellect, and great learning, 
we should have said nothing which could be sneered at, 
without sneering at the Bible. " For the preaching of the 
cross is to them that perish foolishness ; for it is written, I 
will destroy the wisdom of the wise, and will bring to noth- 
ing the understanding of the prudent. Where is the wise 1 
Where is the scribe ? Where is the disputer of this world 7 
Hath not God made foolish the wisdom of this world 7 
For after that, in the wisdom of God, the world by wisdom 
knew not God, it pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe." We have mournfiil evi- 
dence, in the history of the heathen world, of the renowned 
exploits of intellect, while midnight rested on the world, in 
respect to moral truth. Greece and Bome, with their immor- 
tality of intellect, and genius, and taste, knew not God, and 
worshipped idols ; and if a man must be converted, and 
become a little child, before he can enter the kingdom of God, 
an adequate cause would seem to be disclosed for the fact 
that not many mighty, not many noble, are called. Indeed, 
the Gospel is so plain that the poor and the simple may 
understand it ; but it is not so plain as to be understood without 
a sincere and prayerful attention to it, even by the learned. 
It is not capacity, so much as honest and prayerful attention, 
which makes the Gospel plain ; and this attention, if it be 
lestowed by the common people, and withheld by philosophers 
and men of eminence, will make the one ignorant, and the 
other mighty, in the Scriptures. And when the books are 
opened which contain the record of human actions, perhaps it 
will be seen that the pious common people have devoted one 

hundred times more honest, prayerful attention to the Bihl^^ 
VOL. II. 30* 
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than multitudes whoso talents and learning have gained them 
fame and self-confidence in the present life. After all, the 
true understanding of the Bible depends much upon the moral 
state of tlie heart ; and great minds have great prejudices and 
aversions, and, if they are not pious, are hindered from 
embracing the truth by moral causes, which bear a fearful 
proportion to their great talents and extensive acquisitions. 

But the reviewer denies that the aversion of rich men to 
the Gospel, in the primitive age, was produced bj anything in 
the Gospel to which this class of men are peculiarly opposed; 
and ASSERTS that it was caused by temptations peculiar to 
their station in society at that time, and which have since 
passed away. But the Scriptures have decided that there is 
something in wealth and station which renders the Gospel 
always relatively offensive to persons of this descripticm ; — of 
course, the exception of the reviewer fails, and my argument 
remains unanswered. 

Agur prays, ^* Give me neither poverty nor riches, lest I 
be full and deny thee, and say. Who is the Lord 7 or lest I 
be poor and steal, and take the name of my God in vain ;" — 
contrasting and deprecating alike the temptations of wealth 
and of extreme poverty. *• Let not the rich man glory in his 
riches." " The rich man's wealth is his strong city." "The 
rich man answereth roughly." " Labor not to be rich." 
" The abundance of the rich will not suffer him to sleep." 
** How hardly shall they that have riches enter into the king- 
dom of God ! " Wealth is called the '^ mammon of unright- 
eousness," so great is its liability to perversion ; " Woe unto 
you, ye rich men ; for ye have received your consolation." 
"The cares of the world, and the deceitfulness of riches, 
ipnuig up and choked the word." It was a certain rich man 
Hilt nroiected to pull down and rebuild, the night that his 
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soul was required of him. It is the rich who ^^ fall into tempt- 
ations and snares, and into many foolish and hurtful lusts, 
which drown men in destruction -and perdition." It is the 
rich man that &deth awaj, Uke the grass, in his ways. It 
was the rich who oppressed and persecuted the primitive 
Christians. It is the rich who are directed to weep and howl 
for the misery that shall come upon them. ^It is rich men 
who weep over Bahylon, while Heaven and the holy prophets 
and apostles rejoice. And it is rich men, and mighty men, 
who cry to the rocks. Fall on us ; and to the mountains, 
Cover us from the fece of him that sitteth on the throne ; for 
the great day of his wrath is come, and who shall be able to 
stand? No such language as this is ever held in the Bible 
towards persons in the common walks of life. These passages 
show that there is something in wealth and its attendants, 
learning and station, which renders the self-denial required in 
the Gospel peculiarly diflScult, at all times, to persons of this 
description. The language is not confined to the time of 
Christ. It begins fer back in the Old Testament, and comes 
down to a period long subsequent to the primitive age. 

Nor is it difficult to perceive and account for these tenden- 
cies of elevated condition to impede the reception of the Gospel. 
Exalted stations increase self-estimation, and render propor- 
tionally offensive the charge of guilt and danger. Intellect- 
ual power augments self-confidence and pride, and increases 
the reluctance of the heart to rely implicitly on the testimony 
of God, and receive his kingdom as a little child. Wealth, 
and its cares and pleasures, monopolize time, engross thought, 
captivate affection, prevent attendance on the means of grace, 
or wholly prevent, or speedily obliterate, their impression. 
Men of wealth, and taste, and eminence, are unwilling to be 
preached to or spoken to with that earnestness and directness <x£ 
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application which constitute the chief means of success in the 
conviction and conversion of sinners. So that, through their 
pride, and our fear of man, they often do not enjoy the means 
of grace in the same degree in which they are enjoyed by the 
common people. Their condition and business in life bring 
them, also, more into contact with the world, and less into 
fellowship with the people of God, than is true of any other 
class of society, — exposing them to greater temptations, with 
fewer means of preservation. Wealth also multiplies the 
facilities and the temptations to a voluptuous life ; while a bad 
life increases at once the aversion to the (Gospel, and the 
temptation to irreligion and infidelity. Indeed, if there be on 
earth a class of men to whom the requisitions of meekness and 
lowliness of mind, and of temperance and strict moraUty, must 
be peculiarly offensive, it must be men of elevated minds in 
the higher orders of society, and, especially, pleasure-loving 
voluptuaries. There are, then, in the very circumstance of 
wealth and elevated condition, moral causes of pecuhar power, 
and permanent, universal operation, to render the real Gospel 
of our Lord peculiarly unpalatable. And there was not, as 
the reviewer asserts, anything which rendered it peculiarly 
a matter of interest, and policy, and ambition, to men of 
character and wealth among them, to oppose the Gospel, 
beside that peculiarity of character associated with their con- 
dition, and which consisted in the peculiar aversion of their 
hearts to the humbling requisitions of the Gospel. There 
was nothing in the Gospel dispensation which was not a 
matter of prediction in the Old Testament, and attended by 
evidence in the New which nothing but the darkness of a 
heart obdurately wicked could resist. And it was for yielding 
to such prejudices that they were abandoned of Heaven, and 
ffwetk ' "' +4at blindness which has continued to this day. 
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There was no odium in embracing the €rospel, and no policy 
or ambition concerned in rejecting it, which the opposition to 
it emanating firom tiieir own hearts did not first create. The 
acceptance of the Gospel by the higher orders of society 
would not have endangered their property, or lowered their 
relative standing in society. The new dispensation was as 
consistent with the possession of wealth and station as the 
old ; and if men of wealth and office in the Jewish church 
had embraced the Gospel, they could have enjoyed, as good 
men, in church and in state, the same relative elevation 
which they held in the Jewish church in the character of 
onprincipled and wicked men. They were not, therefore, 
afraid of the common people, and of the loss of popularity ; 
for the common people were disposed to acknowledge the 
claims of Christ, and were prevented from doing it by the 
influence of men in the higher orders of society. And as to 
persecution, who would have persecuted, if the rich, and 
mighty, and noble, among the Jews, had embraced the Gospel? 
But, had there been some circumstances peculiar to the primi- 
tive age, which gave a temporary increase of power to the 
temptations of wealth, the cessation of what was peculiar 
.would not annihilate the influence of thos^ temptations of 
wealth which were permanent and universal. Still, there 
would be, then and now, something in the Gospel which 
would render it relatively acceptable to the common people, 
and relatively unacceptable to persons in the higher orders 
of society. That system of doctrines, therefore, which is 
regarded by men of wealth and eminence, and by the common 
people also, as the Gospel was regarded by them, is the (jospel 
of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

EvcLsion 5. This respects my argument derived from the 
efficacy of the (rospel, and of the evangelical system^ to reclaim 
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tboae who hmTe long been under the doaunkm of TiGioiw hMt 
My eUU'UKriit k : 

1. That the evangelkml system, like the GcBpel, ledaimi 
those who have been long under the dominion of Tkaoai 
habits. 

2. That it redaims them suddenly, as the Gospel did. 

3. That, in many cases, the era of reforuMition is die 
abaridonmcDt of the liberal system, and the adoptioii of tb 
evangelical ; and under such circumstances as clearly show 
that evangelical doctrines were the moral cause of the reform- 
ation. 

4. That instances of the reformation of Tidoas persoDB 
are rare events under Unitarian preaching, if they exist 
at all. 

5. That such reformations never take place suddenly ; 
nor at the time of abandoning Orthodox and ad<^ting Unita- 
rian doctrines ; nor, evidently, as the moral effect of the latter 
system. 

6. I confirm the efficacy of evangelical preaching, and the 
inefficacy of Unit^iriau preaching, to reclaim the vicious, by 
the testimony of Dr. Clialmers. 

To tbi.s the reviewer replies : , 

1. That I have assumed that all who are not Orthodox 
Christians are liberal Christians. 

2. That when I speak of liberal Christians renouncing 
their vicious and profligate habits upon embracing Ortho- 
doxy, there is an absurdity in the proposition, which refutes 
itself. 

3. That some nominal Christians go over to the Orthodox 
•ty and reform their lives, he admits as probable : But, 

He ASSERTS that the same is true of nominal Chris- 
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jtians who come over to the liberal system, and embrace it 
Bincerelj, as can be testified by a thousand examples. 

In reply, I have only to say, that I have nowhere assumed 
that all those who are not Orthodox Christians are liberal 
Christians ; and that I have nowhere fallen into the absurdity 
of speaking of liberal Christians renouncing their vicious 
habits upon embracing Orthodoxy. My argument has no 
reference to Christians of any kind. It begins and ends with 
" persons long under the dominion of vicious habits.'' The 
reviewer, therefore, has shifted the ground of my argument, 
so as to enable him to seem to reply to it, while he passes 
it untouched. Had he used the terms of my argument, 
his reply would have stood thus : " When Dr. B. speaks 
of persons long under the dominion of vicious habits as 
renouncing their vicious and profligate habits on embracing 
Orthodoxy, there is an absurdity in the proposition, which 
refutes itself." Where 7 Not in my proposition, but in one 
which the reviewer has himself imagined, and ascribed to me. 
Again, he ought to have said, **That some persons long under 
the dominion of vicious habits go over to the Orthodox 
party, and reform their lives upon it, is probable. But the 
same is also true of vicious and profligate persons who come 
over to the liberal system and embrace it sincerely ; as can 
be testified by a thousand examples." This is what the 
reviewer was required to say, to meet my argument ; and if 
it is what he meant to say, I would ask him why he qualifies 
the asserted fact, jof the reformation of profligates when they 
change from the Orthodox to the liberal system, by saying, 
*' if they embrace it sincerely." My argument stands on the 
unqualified fact, that when profligates turn from liberal to 
Orthodox opinions, they do reform ; but the reviewer replies, 
that the same is true when profligates turn firom Orthodox to 
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liberal opinions, // they embrace tlienx sincerely ; — admit- 
ting, as I should think, that many vicious and profligate men 
turn from Orthoilox to liberal opinions, without reformatioii; 
and implying a consciousness that the fact is too notorious to 
be dcnieil. I would ask the reviewer again, whether he does, 
upon his conscience, believe that profligates who abandon 
Orthodoxy and go over to the liberal system are as often 
reformed by the transition as when profligates abandon the 
liberal system and embrace the Orthodox. And, once more, 
I would ask the reviewer to produce one well-authenticated 
instance of a profligate person reclaimed, on abandoning Ortho- 
dox and embracing liberal opinions, in such circumstances 
as clearly to show that his liberal opinions were the moral 
cause of his reformation. One well-authenticated fiwjt, illus- 
trating the reforming efficacy of the liberal system, will 
furnish more evidence than one thousand asserted reforma- 
tions ; and it cannot be deemed a hardship by the reviewer, 
that he be required to substantiate, by other testimony than 
ASSERTION, one of a thousand reformations produced by the 
liberal system, every one of which ^* may be easily proved." 

Evasion 0. This respects the argument concerning the 
efficacy of the Gospel and the evangelical system to produce 
revivals of religion. I stated a number of the effects which 
the Gospel produced, such as sudden fear, and conviction of 
sin, followed by sudden joy, and practical reformation, and a 
holy life ; and showed that evangelical preaching produces 
the same effects, and that Unitarian preaching does not pro- 
duce these effects. 

To have met this argument fairly, the reviewer should have 
denied either the premises or the conclusion. Instead of 
this, he wanders away from the argument, and talks about his 
suspicion that Unitarians may have carried their opposition 
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to revivals to an extreme ; but subjoins that it is not for want 
of any power in Unitarian principles to produce revivals, that 
ihey so seldom occur among Unitarians ; but because they 
differ from the Orthodox as to their value and importance. 
But how does the reviewer ascertain this unapplied power of 
Unitarian doctrines to produce revivals of religion ? The 
evidence which he gives to his readers of the fact is his own 
ASSERTION, — a kind of evidence for which he manifests an 
undue partiality ; and I would humbly submit the question, 
whether it might not be well to establish the eflScacy of Uni- 
tarian doctrines to produce revivals of religion by at least one 
experiment. If it should happen to succeed, it could do no 
great harm ; and it would remove more doubts, and produce 
more conviction, on the subject, than twenty assertions. I 
cannot, at the same time, but indulge a strong curiosity to 
witness the experiment, and see how Unitarians can contrive 
to make their doctrines produce the phenomena of revivals of 
religion : — how the doctrine that men are not depraved by 
nature can make the hearers feel as if they were ; and how 
the doctrine that men are not entirely depraved can cause 
them to feel that they are desperately wicked ; how the doc- 
trine that they can be saved without an atonement can pro- 
duce despair of salvation only through the atonement ; how 
the doctrine that they can be saved by repentance and good 
wishes can inspire the hope of salvation only by the right- 
eousness which is by faith ; how the doctrine that men do not 
need a radical change of heart can possess them of the idea 
that they shall perish without such a change ; how the doc- 
trine that men can and do accomplish their own moral renova- 
tion gradually, without any special and supernatural aid of 
the Holy Spirit, should extinguish all hope of attaining this 
cbange by their own endeavorS) and only by tb^ ^x«r»sS^ 

VOL. XT. 81 
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and special interjXMition of the Holy S])irit ; how thedoctriM 
that men do not drscrve much punishment, and are in mj 
litUe danger even of tiiat. cm fill them with sudden fesnof 
everlasting destruction, and with sudden joy at being delimel 
fiom the vrmth to come : and. finally, how men who have nrt 
much that is old to lase. or that is new to gain, to fit iki 
for heaven, can ))e made to feel that old things have paBsei 
away, and all things have lx>come new. 

I cannot pass from this topic without calling your attentioB 
to the manner in which the i-eviowcr corroborates the aign- 
ment he would overthrow. The Gosi)el rendered primitive 
Christians desirous of producing revivals of religion, and the 
evangelical system produces the same desire. They agree tt 
to their 'Walue and importance." While the liberal system 
renders some so opposed to revivals as to induce the use of 
" improper and indecorous language in speaking of them." 
Now, if Unitariaas arc, hy their faith, brought under the 
influence of the Gospel, how docs it come to pass that they 
feel so differently alx)ut the use and importance of revivals 
fix)m what the primitive Christians felt ; and, if the system of 
doctrine which the Orthodox are under is not the Gospel, 
how is it to be accounted for that they should estimate the 
use and importance of revivals just as the primitive Chris- 
tians did 7 

EvasioJi 7. This respects my position, that the evangelical 
system produces the same traits of Christian character which 
the Gospel produced. To this the reviewer replies, that we 
not agreed as to what constitutes truly Christian charac- 
'. Of this fiict I have long been sensible. We employ the 
iia words to designate the Christian graces, but seldom, if 
^1 intend the same state of heart. This is the fearful dif- 
betweon Unitarians and the Orthodox. Our reU^n 
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is as diflferent from their religion as our doctrines ; and so 
diflferent is it, that if ours is true religion, theirs is not. Uni- 
tarians do not mean bj holiness, repentance, and faith, the 
same things that the Orthodox mean by them ; and they do 
not mean anything that, to our apprehension, amounts to true 
religion. My argument supposes that we differ in this 
important manner, and infers that our views are evangelical, 
because they produce the same kind of Christian experience 
which the Gospel produced. I specified the kind of experi- 
ence to which I alluded, — a piety of the same solemnity and 
ardor, producing the same delight in public worship and asso- 
ciations for conference and prayer, the same solicitude for the 
awakening and conversion of sinners, the same moral courage 
in the avowal of their faith in the face of obloquy. And, to 
show that Unitarian piety is not the same thing, I alluded to 
the charges made against the religion of the Orthodox, as 
morose, and gloomy, and enthusiastic ; to their lax attendance 
on public worship, and aversion to meetings for conference 
and prayer ; to the ridicule cast by Unitarians on what the 
Orthodox consider the work of the Spirit, in the conviction 
and conversion of sinneA ; and to the temporizing policy of 
that *^ very large proportion of men throughout our country, 
who, for their talents, and learning, and virtues, have the 
most influence in the community, and have it in their power 
to do the most towards giving a right direction to the public 
feeling and the public sentiment, who are prevented from 
making a public avowal of their opinions by an unwillingness 
to encounter obloquy, and loss of confidence, and the power 
of being useful.'^ All these fiicts on which I relied to prove 
the distinctive trait of Orthodox piety, as distinguished from 
Unitarian, and in accordance with the piety of the pjimitive 
age, the reviewer has passed over m \x\.\«i: «JL<sqj». ^Sis^^^s^ 
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loflophy Bcems to have no curiosity to prj into the cmseicf 
these striking coincidences of Orthodox and primitiye jie^, 
and the no l«*s striking discrepancies between primitiye fie^ 
and Unitarian piety. Nay. plain as the argument Wj^ 
seem to be, lie misunderstands, and evades, and misrepraeili 
it. He replies as if I had begged the question that Orthdn 
views of Christian exiwrienco are correct, and that, as Uii- 
tarian doctrines do not produce the same sort of Chratiii 
experience, they cannot be the Gospel ; whereas, the point to 
he ascertained was, whose views of doctrine are in accordanoe 
with the Gospel ; and the agreement of Orthodox pety, anl 
the disagreement of Unitarian piety, in the particulars speci- 
fied, with the piety produced by the Gospel in the primitive 
age, is the evidence which I relied upon to prove that the 
hearts of the Ortliodox arc under the influence of the same 
system of doctrines which the hearts of primitive Christians 
were under, because they arc the subjects of the same eflects. 
I did not, therefore, beg the question ; and the reviewer as 
you must perceive, did evade and misrepresent my drga- 
ment. 

Evasion 8. This respects the identity of eflects produced 
by the Gospel and by the evangelical system in respect to 
missionary enterprise. To this argument the reviewer replies 
by an assertion that ^^ it is not from any difference in their 
religious principles that Unitarians have been less forward 
and unanimous in this undertaking, but because they differ 
from the Orthodox as to the practicability and general expe- 
diency of any course of measures which has yet been pro- 
posed." An acute philosopher the reviewer must certainly 

*»llowed to be. lEtherto, men of the greatest eminence, 
IS Baoon, Newton, and Locke, have been condemned to 
nperimentB, and collect &cts, to ascertain the nature 
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and tendency of things; but, to the mind of the reviewer, the 
powers of the Unitarian system to produce missionary enter- 
prise are open and naked, without experiment. This must be 
allowed to be a royal road to science. But while he is so 
keen-sighted intuitively, how is it to be accounted for that 
such dimness of vision should have fallen upon his natural 
powers ? He cannot perceive the point of an argumeiit, and 
seems to go astray from it with instinctive honesty. He does 
not appear to understand that my argument turns on the fact 
that the primitive Christians under the preaching of the Gospel, ' 
and modern Christians under Orthodox preaching, feel and 
act alike on the subject of missions ; and that Unitarians do 
not feel and act as the primitive Christians did, or as Ortho- 
dox Christians feel and act. Now, this agreement in feeling 
and conduct between the primitive church and the Orthodox 
church, and this difference in feeling and conduct between 
these and Unitarians, the reviewer admits ; and yet seems not 
to know that the inference which I drew, and which philoso- 
phy warrants, is, that, therefore, the primitive churches and 
the Orthodox are acting under the impulse of the same moral 
causes ; and, consequently, the evangelical system and the Gos- 
pel are the same, and the Unitarian system is not the Gospel. 
Instead, however, of troubling himself with facts, or infer- 
ences, he contents himself with giving us the reasons why 
Unitarians differ from the primitive Christians, and from the 
Orthodox, on the subject of missions. It is because Unita- 
rians cannot be persuaded of the practicability and expediency 
of any course of measures. But how does it happen that the 
primitive Christians could be persuaded, and that Orthodox 
Christians can be persuaded, of the practicability and expedi- 
ency of a course of measures, and that Unitarians cannot be 
persuaded ? How has it happened that tha ^tvoai&i^ ^sA'^ask 
yoL. IL 31* 
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Orthodox churches found a plan which "reaacm and God 
approved," while Unitarians can find no sadi plan? And 
how has it come to pass that this plan, which the primitive 
Christians approved, and which carried them forth into all 
the earth to preach the Gospel to every creatore, — a plan 
which has bestowed upon the world all the blessings of the 
gospel which it has enjoyed, — shoold be approved by the 
Orthodox following it up, and be disapproved, and distrusted, 
and neglected, by Unitarians ? What plan do they want T 
What plan do they expect ? A plan to convert the world 
without Bibles, and without the preaching of the Gh)spel, and 
without charitable aid at home, and self-denial and effort by 
missionaries abroad 7 The plan now in operation has been 
tried, has been approved of by reason and God, has done all 
that has been done to enlighten and save a world sitting in 
darkness. But this plan Unitarians do not like ; and they 
have seated themselves in their easy-chairs, and sent out the 
proclamation, that, if anybody will bring them a plan which 
reason and God approve, and convince them that it is practi- 
cable, then they will — will what ? embark in the work of 
missions ? No ; — " will have motives for engaging in it as 
near to infinite as finite beings are capable of feeling or com- 
prehending.'' What if the apostles had sent out a proclama- 
tion to a world lying in wickedness, that, if anybody would 
bring them a plan for evangelizing the world, which they 
liked, and prove to them that it would succeed before they 
tried it, they should have motives almost infinite to make an 
attempt, and would then take the matter into serious consid- 
eration ? What had been the condition of the world, had 
Unitarians, who do not approve of revivals of religion, and 
"udden conversions, and missionary efforts, preached on the 
of Pentecost, and superii^tende4 the work of primitive 
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missions, instead of the apostles 7 And who is it that under- 
stand the Gospel correctly, and feel its power, — they who feel 
and act on the subject of missions as the apostles and primi- 
tive Christians felt and acted, or they who feel and act on the 
subject just the contrary from what they did ? 



NO IV. 



To THE Editor of the Chbistian Examiner. 

Evasion 9. This respects my argument from the confi- 
dence and stability of the primitive Christians and the Ortho- 
dox in their doctrinal belief, and the fluctuation and uncer- ' 
tainty of Unitarians. 

To this argument the reviewer replies, as if I had said 
only that Unitarians, educated in error, disencumber them- 
selves of error, and embrace the truth gradually ; and, with 
an air of triumph, asks '^ the gentlemen who are so fond of 
this argument, how they would expect, from what they know 
of the human mind, that a man who had been educated in the 
belief of many errors should succeed in shaking thes^ errors 
off — at once, or stfccessively?'' And he asks %gain, " how it 
was with Luther and his partisans ; did they renounce the 
errors of the Romish church at once, or successively 7 Nay, 
we would appeal to Dr. Beecher's own experience. Let him 
remember that he holds the very lowest form of that new 
divinity which the Calvinists of the south have publicly 
proclaimed* to be at war with the philosophy of the human 
mind," &c. 

I must remonstrate against the tax which the reviewer 
would impose on my memory. I do remember that I have 
not ^ven up a single article of my doctrinal beliftC %v\\$^^2^ 
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hojx? of pardon dawned in my heart, and my initiatory pre- 
paration to i)rcach the Gosjwl was concludeil. I do remem- 
Ijcr that the reviewer liaa said that the epitome which I have 
given of my <loctrinal belief is decidedly anti-Calvinistic. But 
how I can remember, at his bidding, and on his authority, that 
it is also *'/Ae new divinity system in its lowest form,^'* is 
more than I can comprehend. 

The whole reply of the reviewer proceeds on a misstatement 
of my argument. My position is, that the primitive Chris- 
tians and the Orthodox are alike in this respect, — that they 
maintain, with singular confidence of their tnith, the doc- 
trines which they embrace, fi*om the beginning to the end ; 
but that Unitarians, who have been educated in Orthodoxy, 
abandon what they call one error^ and adopt what afterwards 
they call another, and abandon this and adopt a third error, 
and abandon this and adopt a fourth, and are ever learning 
their past crroi-s, and are confident of nothing but that in all 
their opinions, except the last, they have been wrong ; while 
even these, as it is meet they should after such reiterated 
admonition of their frailty, they hold with such magnanimous 
uncertainty as renders confidence arrogant, and justifies the 
charital)le hope that those who differ from them are as honest, 
as sincere, and as diligent and likely to be right, as them- 
selves. Their charity seems to proceed upon the supposition 
that they themselves do not and cannot know the truth ; while 
the charity and fellowship of the primitive Christians pro- 
ceeded upon the supposition that, having the unction from the 
;. .^loly One, they could know, and did know, the truth. It was 
.to •ubstantiate this charge of mutability, and changing from 
^■^ error to another, that I quoted Priestley, without suppos- 
'^ that matters of fact lost their power of evidence by reiter- 
dtation, or that arguments oft repeated and unanswered 
therefore, wax old and ^paaia ^^^v^. 
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Let it not be said that we adopt our faith blindly, and make 
no progress in our knowledge of the truth, because we hold 
fast the first principles of our early profession. For element- 
ary truths may be held in combination with error, which 
time and study may sift out ; and the truths themselves are 
capable of almost indefinite varieties of statement and explan- 
ation, without abandoning the elementary positions them- 
selves. These modified statements Unitarians mistake for a 
change in our principles, when we only avail ourselves, as 
Providence designed we should, of heresies and errors, to 
render our statement of doctrines more exact, and our posi- 
tions more impregnable to assault. Our progress, therefore, 
consists not in tearing up old foundations, but in rearing and 
beautifying the superstructure that rests upon them ; a pro- 
gress in which, the further we proceed, the more we believe 
that our first principles are those of the oracles of God ; and 
not a progress which convinces us that we never have been 
right, and makes us uncertain how long we shall believe as 
we now do, or what will come next. 

The reviewer possesses, unquestionably, the most singular 
mind with which it has ever been my lot to come in contact. 
It would be invidious to charge him with evading, by design, 
the points of so many arguments ; and yet, that he should 
always happen to do it, and with as much dexterity as if he 
possessed intellectual eyesight, must be acknowledged to be 
singularly mysterious. 

Evasion 10. This respects my argument concerning the 
decisions of councils on the subject of heresy, in the early 
ages of the church. The argument stands thus : Doctrinal 
opinions, with large bodies of men, and widely extended, do 
not change suddenly ; and, when they do change, the feet is 
one of suck notoriety ag is not ibTgo\i^iL m^%^^ ^^«&^qqcs>ki^ 
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The declaration of tlio universal church, therefore, represented 
in council during the first three centuries, that certain doc- 
trines arc heretical, is presumptive evidence thiit they are in 
opposition to the antecedently received opinions of the church. 
** From the nature, then, and known eras, of the several her- 
esies," I infer, and state by way of inference, what must have 
Ixjcn the antecalently received doctrines of the church. 

The correctness of this inference the review^er has a right 
to disi)rove, if he can, by historical evidence ; but he has no 
right to say that what I have asserted as the conclusion of an 
argument is asserted as an independent historical fact. I 
shall not demand justice of the reviewer with the alternative of 
retraction, or lying under the imputation of a shameless cal- 
umny ; I shall trust rather to his sense of honor, to his con- 
science, to the milk of human kindness in him, without 
attempting to terrify him by threats, to do his duty. 

I am doubtful, however, whether the reviewer will be able 
even now to understand my argument, and I shall endeavor 
to make it still more intelligible. The council of Nice, A. D. 
325, was the first council which was ever held in which the 
whole Christian church on earth was represented. It was 
convened by Constantino, the first Christian emperor, to 
decide what is the doctrine of the Bible, and of the primitive 
church, concerning the Divinity of our Lord Jesus Christ. In 
this council, composed, according to some accounts, of two 
thousand ecclesiastics, of whom three hundred and eighteen 
were bishops, the doctrine of Arius was condemned as a her- 
esy, and the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ was declared to 
^ the true faith, by a decision almost unanimous. Now, my 
ment stands thus : If the doctrine of Arius was the faith 
«d to the saints, it must have continued to be the 
r opinion of the chuxol;!) ^^ \<e»£X> ^^^m<^ \k<^ ^<^tuQia 
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of the apostles ; which, including the life of John, takes in 
about the first century. From the close of the first century 
to the council of Nice, is two hundred and twenty-five years. 
If, then, the Arian is the true faith, it must have ceased from 
the whole church on earth during two hundred and 1;wenty- 
five years, and in the^ame time the heresy of Christ's Divin- 
ity must have come in, and been received universiiUy, and 
without controversy. So that, when the whole church met, by 
delegation, to investigate the matter, nearly every delegate, 
from every country, came with the belief that the doctrine of 
the Divinity of Jesus Christ had always been an article of the 
Orthodox or primitive faith. It is as if, two hundred and 
twenty-five years after the settlement of New England, it 
should be claimed that the churches of New England were 
Arminian from the beginning; and a council should be called, 
composed of delegates from the churches, to decide what was 
the primitive faith of the New England churches, and should 
decide with great unanimity that it was Calvinistic. Now, 
would the fiiith of the New England fathers, if it had been 
Arminian, sink into total oblivion all over New England, 
without noise or controversy, and the Calvinistic system with- 
out noise or controversy universally come in, so that, in two 
hundred and twenty-five years, a council convened by public 
authority, on purpose to determine what was the primitive 
faith of New England, should with great unanimity decide 
that it was Calvinistic, and should declare the Arminian sys- 
tem to be a heresy 7 But, if we suppose some in the churches 
to have survived the apostle John fifty years, and some in the 
Nicene council to have known the received opinion of the 
church for fifty years before, we reduce the time in which the 
created nature of Christ, if taught by the apostles, must have 
been forgottcD^ and his Divinity laave \ak<e)Ti\\&^^^sM»^^«>^^ 
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resistance or oontroversy, to one hundred and twenty-fife 
years. I have said that the laws of the human mind forbid 
the supposition of a universal change in so short a time ; and 
that we may as well suppose that all the rivers in the Roman 
empire were reverted in their course during one or two 
hundred years, and that all the naturalists in the Roman 
empire, convened by authority to decide which was their 
primitive direction, should, with great unanimity, decide, 
against fact, that they had always run in their present direction. 

The argument in respect to the doctrines of Pelagius rests 
on the same principle ; and is stronger, in proportion as the 
diflSculty of supposing an unresisted, universally forgotten 
change in six or eight fundamental points of doctrine, is 
greater than the supposition of such a change in a single doc- 
trine. This argument, which I hope the reviewer will now be 
able to understand, he attempts to set aside by direct histori- 
cal testimony. It is to be noted, however, that he relies on 
the testimony of eight men, of different centuries and different 
countries, and which, if it were relevant and unimpeached, 
would be only the testimony of eight men in opposition to the 
testimony of two thousand in the case of Arius, and of three 
hundred and fifty in the case of Pelagius. 

It is amusing, however, to observe the confidence with 

which the reviewer relies on testimony which he has himself 

first totally invalidated. He says (p. 16), "All who are 

acquainted with this subject (the testimony of the primitive 

church) know it to be embarrassed by difficulties which make 

rise to place much dependence on arguments derived 

Boe ;" and, " We doubt whether any disputed point 

iBitis&ctorily settled by an appeal to antiquity." 

dying on this very testimony, he says, " We do 

to ]irove, that the ^rimitlYe church was 
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decidedly anti-Calyiiustic: " that is, he means tO/setde a point 
by eyidence which never yet did settle any point, and which, 
by all who understand it, is regarded as unworthy of much 
confidence. Again : '^ Many Unitarians, either fix)m not pos- 
sessing sufficient information, or feeling sufficient interest on 
the subject, seem half inclined tacitly to admit the claim of 
the Ordiodox, that the unanimous voice of the primitive 
church is in their &vor :" that is, other Unitarians, beside 
himself, have thought that there is no evidence to prove the 
anti-Calvinism of the primitive church, upon which any who 
understand it will place much reliance. 

Once more : "We are far from pretending that no passages 
can be produced from the early &thers irreconcilable with our 
principles ; for we are &r &om believing that these men can 
always be reconciled with the Scriptures, or with one another, 
or even with themselves : ^' that is, these witnesses, whose tes- 
timony is to prove the decided anti-Calvinism of the primitive 
church, have testified, it seems, on the Calvinistic side, also, 
— have said things irreconcilable with Unitarian principles. 
Now, where the evidence against us lies, from witnesses who 
testify on both sides, we do not exactly see, unless it be that 
on this account a strong presumption arises that they must 
have been Unitarians. ** They cannot always be reconciled 
with the Scriptures." But the Scriptures, I hope, will be 
allowed to contain the fiuth delivered to the saints, though 
some of the primitive fiithers should have taught for doctrines 
the commandments of men. But, " they cannot be reconciled 
with one another." Now, in olden time it was thought to be 
necessary that witnesses should agree in their testimony. But 
these witnesses of the reviewer, if we are to believe him, come 
into court contradicting the Bible and one another, and yet 
prove the decided anti-Calvinism of the primitLxQ cbisdx. 
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Finally, they contradict themaelTes. That is, as the Calvin- 
iatic and anti-CalTinistic systems are ojqposites, and there is no 
medium, they taoght Calvinism sometimes, and sometinies anti- 
Calvinism. But no matter ; their Calvinistic testimony is just 
good for nothing, and their anti-Calvinistic testimcmy proves, 
decidedly, the anti-Calvinism of the entire primitiye church. 
If the reviewer does, in reaUty, believe that the testinKmy of 
the early fathers proves the decided anti-Calvinism of the 
primitive church, he is a man of the strangest humor that I 
have ever known ; for he has treated the fathers exactly as he 
has treated me, — claimed them as anti-Calvinists, and abused 
them as if he had believed them to be Calvinists, — claimed 
them as his own witnesses, and treated them just as if he 
feared their t^timony , and had made his calculation chiefly on 
breaking its force. 

I hope it will be perceived that these fathers are not my 
witnesses, and that destroying their credibility does not affect 
at all the credibility of those on whose testimony I rely. My 
argument stands on the ground that the implied testimony of 
two thousand men to a matter of feet of which they could not 
be ignorant, and to which they could not testify felsely, with- 
out violating all the known laws of the human mind, and 
destroying totally the credibility of human testimony, is to 
be regarded as decisive evidence that the primitive church 
was not anti-Calvinistic, and was, at least in the sense which 
I have explained, evangelical. 

I shall not myself enter the field of direct histoHcal evi- 
dence ; not because I fear the result, but because it does not 
suit the nature of my argument. All which it is incumbent 
on me to do is to examine the evidence employed to set aside 

"^ argument, on which the reviewer places so much and so 
reliance, in order to ascertain, if possible, in which of 
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his opinions on the subject it becomes him and the public to 
rest. 

To prove the decided anti-Calvinism of the whole primitive 
church by quotations from the early &thers, the following 
things are necessary. 

1. Their testimony must contradict, at least, some one 
doctrine which belongs to the system as understood by all 
Galvinists. 

2. It must contradict such and so many doctrines of 
Calvinism as to amount to its subversion. A man may 
deny some one or two doctrines which belong to the system, 
and yet, receiving all the rest, may be substantially a Cal- 
vinist. 

3. The testimony of the &thers must contradict, not 
merely such statements of Galvinistic doctrines as are made 
by some Calvinists, but they must contradict the generic 
principles of the system, in which all the diversities of 
Calvinists, as opposed to Unitarians, or Arminians, are 
agreed. 

4. There must be so many who testify against all the 
leading doctrines of Calvinism, and placed in such circum- 
stances as to time, and relation to each other and to the 
whole church, as to create moral evidence that their opinions 
were the opinions of the primitive church. Nothing is more 
common than for individuals to fall into some peculiarities of 
their own. Now, the testimony of the fathers must be so 
circumstanced as clearly to show that it is the received 
opinion of the whole church, and not merely individual 
opinion. 

5. The language of the witnesses must be such as cannot 
be reconciled with the elementary principles of the Calvinistic 
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eystem just as natundlj and easily aa with the anti-Calyiii- 
iatio. 

6. To prove by the fiUhera the anti-OahiiUBin rf the 
whole primitiYe charch, the language of the &thers moat be 
interpreted with reference to the existing controversiea. It is 
not enough that they used terms which were adopted in after 
ages, by Pelagios and Arminios, to sanction ideas which the 
&tbers never held. Does not the reviewer know that the 
early &thers asserted the doctrine of free will only in oppoA- 
tion to the doctrine of &te, as tanght by the Stoics, — ci 
material depravity, as taught by the Onoetics, — and of m^ital 
depravity, as consisting in good and evil compounded in the 
essence of the soul at its formation, as taught by the Mani- 
cheans ? When Justin Martyr, therefore, insists that '^ man 
has power by free will ;" and Irenseus, '' that God has pre- 
served to man a will free and in his own power, not only in 
works, but also in faith ;" and Tatian, '^ that angels and men 
are endowed with power over themselves;" and Origen, 
*^ that not a single one is formed wicked by the Creator of all 
things;" and Eusebius, ^^that the origin and foundation of 
wickedness is in man, not from any extraneous necessity, but 
from free will and judgment ; that everything is good which 
is according to nature," because ''what is wrong takes 
place, not according to nature, but contrary to nature, it being 
the work of choice, not of nature ;" and Hilary, " that our 
will ought to have the property that it exert itself;" and 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, that it is heresy to hold " that men 
sin by nature, not by choice ;" they are all to be understood 
as declaring the free agency and accountability of man, 
in opposition to the doctrine of fate as taught by the Stoics, 
and to the doctrine of a material depravity as taught by the 
«tics, and of a mental depravity considered as a part of 
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the created nature of the soul, as taught by the Manicheans. 
They meant by free will a will free in opposition to coercion, 
and a will free in its exercises, in oppositicm to sin consisting 
in a material nature, or in a created mind, whihh is 
involuntary and sinful in its essence, by an unavoidable 
necessity. 

Is the reviewer unacquainted with the &ct, that the doc- 
trine of free will which was taught by Pelagius agrees in 
sound only with the doctrine of free will as it was taught by 
the fathers ? Pelagius asserted not merely the natural freedom 
of the will, in opposition to fate, and a material or created 
depravity, which is all that the &thers deny, — but he taught 
a moral freedom of the will synonymous with impartiality or 
unbiased int^rity. Pelagius denied that, in consequence of 
the Fall, it came to pass that all men sin voluntarily, as soon ' 
as they act accountably ; and asserted that the will is free 
from any bias to depraved volition in consequence of the sin 
of Adam ; and that men, without the influence of special grace, 
may, and do, prepare themselves for heaven. In opposition 
to this unbiased state of will, Augustine and Calvin, and all 
the Reformers, taught the bondage, or moral impotence, of 
the will. They denied, with the fathers, the doctrine of fete, 
and of communicated material or concreated mental deprav- 
ity. But they asserted what the fethers never denied, 
because in their day it was not made a subject of controversy, 
that, though man is a free agent, in possession of all the facul- 
ties requisite to accountability, he is, nevertheless, in con- 
sequence of the Fall, a free agent always biased to evil, and 
never to good, but by the special agency of God. Augustine, 
Calvin, and the Reformers, do not deny the free will which 
the fathers contended for ; and the fathers do not deny the 
bondage and impotency of the will in the sense in which. 
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Augustine and the Reformers contended finr it On the oont- 
trarj, when Pelagius, under cover of the langoage of t}ie 
&ther8, brought up the doctrine of free will, meaning by 
it to 'deny the original and entire depravity of man, and the 
consequent necessity of regeneration by the special inftuence 
of the Spirit, the whole church on earth flowed together, to 
testify that no such doctrine had ever been held by the ehuicL 
If, therefore, the language of the fathers was apparently in 
opposition to the technical language of modem Calvinism, it 
is language which was used loosely, and in reference to other 
controversies, and long before the points at issue between 
Pelagius and Augustine had been started ; and is not to set 
aside the language of deliberate precision, adopted bj liie 
whole church, the first time that heretical opinions created a 
necessity for careful and definite language. 

My position, then, is, that the fethers never did assert ^ree 
tcill in the sense in which Pelagius asserted it; and tiiat 
Augustine, and the Reformers, and Galvinists, never have 
denied free will in the sense in which the &thers contended 
for it. 

It is in vain to declaim about councils as they existed after- 
wards, when doctrines were settled by a casting vote, and the 
faith of a nation changed in a day, with the faith of the court. 
Such was not the state of things in the council of Nice ; and 
if there were feuds and puerile contentions among the ecclesi- 
astics, this fact only corroborates the evidence of their united 
suffirage concerning the Divinity of Christ, as a matter of such 
universal notoriety, that no minor difference could affisct their 
decision on that point. The condemnation of Pelagius was 
produced, the reviewer says, by the talents, intrigues, and 

'xissaries, of one man, Augustine. He, "when the east 

' declared for Pelagius, when Rome was tempcricing, whoi 
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the voice of all antiquity waa decidedly against him in many 
of his dogmas, and unanimously in some of them," was able 
to overcome all opposition, — to "impose on the Christian world 
a system of doctrines that have retained, to a considerable 
degree, though under different modifications, their ascendency 
to this day." A statement so certainly erroneous in some 
respects, and so utterly improbable in all, requires some 
proof in addition to the anonymous assertion of the reviewer. 
Equally in vain is it to attempt to break the force of this 
argument by loose declamation concerning the fathers. It 
may be admitted that they did not teach the Calvinistic system 
with the technical accuracy of Augustine or Calvin, or of 
writers of the present day. All sciences are stated imper- 
fectly in the beginning, and progress in amplitude and accu- 
racy, as time and study, and especially as controversy, induce 
precision. The early &thers were educated in a false phi- 
losophy, which, doubtless, modified, in some degree, their 
statements of Christian duties and doctrine, and modified 
them for the worse, to be corrected by after generations, who 
should expound the Grospel, free from the local temptations 
of the fathers. They were not all of them men of talents ; 
and were all of them comparative novices in theology, and the 
art of correct exposition. That, in these circumstances, they 
should have taught Christianity with great clearness and 
accuracy, or imiversal consistency, is not to be expected. The 
darkness of the world before the Sun of Righteousness arose 
is affectingly illustrated by Cicero, in his treatise " De Natura 
Deorum," in which he himself, and all the philosophers, have 
the appearance of children, attempting in vain to ascertain 
what there is above the skies. Before the true light shined, 
men could not see, by reason of the gross darkness ; and, after 
it came^ oould not see for a time, by reason of ita ex^oeseoT^^ 
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brightness. But, though men in the cncamstanoeB of the 
fathers may talk loosely, it is not difficult to ascertain their 
real meaning, provided we understand their education, thdr 
jihilosoplij; and the controversies in which they were engaged. 
All these circumstances, instead of shedding darkness, as the 
reviewer supposes, arc so many lamps shedding light on their 
page, — so many sentinels clad in ancient armor, standing on 
the same spot through ages, to guard their real meaning 
from perversion, and to direct the translator to the true import 

All which I have claimed, or which my argument requires, 
is that the primitive church was not anti-Calvinistic, bat did 
embrace, substantially, the elementary principles of that Cal- 
vinism which I have defined and described as the fiuth 
delivered to the saints; such as the natural ability, free 
agency, and accountability of man; — his entire voluntary 
depravity, as a consequence, in some way, of the sin of Adam; 
— the necessity of regeneration by the instrumentality of 
truth, and by the special influences of the Holy Spirit ; — the 
doctrines of the atonement, of justification by fiiith, and of 
rewards and punishments according to our deeds. However 
loosely the fathers may have spoken, or even inconsistently, 
on these doctrines ; when, at length, they were denied by 
Pelagius, a universal sensation was produced, and the whole 
church, in circumstances which for the first time demanded 
precision, did most precisely and unequivocally condemn the 
doctrines of Arius and Pelagius, and establish those which I 
have denominated evangelical. Dr. Beecher is not required, 
therefore, to accept the challenge of "producing a single 
respectable authority <to bear him out in his assertions, if he 
means, by the doctrines he has named, those doctrines as they 
are held by Calvinists." Dr. Beecher has not asserted that 

5 Calvinistic system was taught technically by the early 
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&thers, as it has been taught since controversy has reduced it 
to precision and form. Nor has he claimed that the doctrines 
which he hks named were held by the primitive church in any 
sense but that which he has himself defined and explained. 
That in this sense they were held by the primitive church, 
the reviewer concedes, by calling them, and the doctrines of 
the primitive church, decidedly anti-Calvinistic. And no one 
can read attentively the testimony of the reviewer's own wit- 
nesses, and not perceive a striking coincidence, on most points, 
between their doctrine and mine. 

The testimony of Calvin, that they taught theology with 
ambiguities and variations, is no more than I have conceded, 
and is surely no evidence of decided anti-Calvinism ; and the 
declaration of Jansenius, that ^' Augustine was the first who 
taught Christians the meaning of the New Testament," only 
confirms what I have stated, — that they did not speak in a 
clear, methodical, and consistent manner. 

The learned Simon, also, confirms the views which I have 
given of the fathers. All antiquity, he says, which had 
opposed itself strongly to the Gnostics and Manicheans, who 
destroyed the liberty of man, seemed to speak in favor of 
Pelagius and his followers. If they had not run into the 
opposite extreme, absolutely denying the necessity of internal 
grace, they might have boasted of having tradition on their 
side ; that is, if Pelagius had asserted only the natural fi*ee- 
dom and ability of the will, such as constitute free agency 
and accountability, he would have had the fathers on his side; 
but, in asserting the moral ability of the will, as wholly 
unbiased towards evil, and denying the necessity of regenera- 
tion by internal grace, he went in opposition to the testimony 
of antiquity. 

Beauaobre also explains the matter^ to somt^ ^id^isi^ %Bi '^ 



I 
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have done. He says that the &thers believed, and maintained 
against the Manicheans, that whatever state man is in, he has 
the command over his own actions. That Augustine taught 
the same till he came to dispute with Pelagius, when he 
changed sides, and, as he thinks, denied the kind of freedom 
which he had before defended : that is, Augustine contended 
for the natural liberty and ability of the will against the 
Gnostics and Manicheans, and against Pelagius he contended 
for the moral inability of the will by reason of sin ; and this, 
with Beausobre, is changing his former opinion. But Beau- 
sobre is not the only man who has been unable to perceive 
any difference between a natural involuntary depravity, and 
one which consists wholly in the perverse voluntary exercises 
of a being who is a free agent, and a proper subject of moral 
government Augustine did not change his opinions. 
The meaning of the term *^free will" changed, in his contro- 
versy with Pelagius ; so that he now denies, in one sense, the 
'^free will'' which he had contended for, and still adipitted, 
in another sense. 



NO. V. 

To THE Editor of the Christian Examiner. 

The eleventh and last evasion respects the moral tendency 
of the two systems ; that is, their actual efficacy in producing 
a pure and strict morality. My argument is, that the faith 
delivered to the saints produced a morality of peculiar purity 
and strictness ; that the evangelical system produces a moral- 
ity of similar purity and strictness, surpassing the moraUty 
produced by the liberal system-, «jvd tha.t^ thatefore^ the 
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eyangelical system is the &ith delivered to the saints, and 
the liberal system is not. 

To this the reviewer replies, that " Unitarians have always 
felt and expressed a reluctance to enter upon this discus- 
sion." 

1. Because of its liability to lead "to uncandid and un- 
christian remarks." 

2. Because "it is less likely than any other to advance 
the interests of truth." 

8. "Its only probable effect upon the adverse party is to 
exasperate their feelings, and rivet their prejudices; or, at 
best, to kiflict on them a deep sense of intentional injury." 

4. "Its only influence on the party whom it favors is to 
confirm them still more in the vicious habit of trusting in 
themselves that they are righteous, and despising others." 

5. "When, however, they have been dared to it and pro- 
voked to it by their adversaries, and it has become necessary, 
in justice to their own characters, and in justice to that cause 
which they believe to be the cause of truth and the cause of 
God, to enter into this comparison, they never have yet, and 
they never will shrink from the trial." 

I am persuaded the reviewer has not spoken even with his 
"usual accuracy," in saying that Unitarians have always 
felt and expressed a reluctance to enter upon this subject ; 
and that his brethren will by no means thank him for such a 
concession. Have not Unitarians insisted upon the unworthy 
and even blasphemous conceptions of the divine character and 
conduct which are entertained by the Orthodox ; — that our 
doctrines are irrational, absurd, contradictory; and, in their 
tendency, melancholy, and morose, and austere, and severe; — 
that they paralyze effort, produce spiritual pride, and encour- 
age men to calculate upon impunity in sin? And la it not a 
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standing argument in favor of the Unitarian system, that it 
dispels all these Galvinistic clouds which have been gathered 
about the character of the Deity, and brings out the glorious 
sun in all his loveliness, to smile on and to cheer ike earth, 
and to quicken spiritual vegetation? 

K Unitarians have not insisted and do not insist on the 
superior moral efficacy of their system, they have thrown out 
a multitude of words very incautiously, and kept the world 
very much in ignorance of their views, to this day. If all 
they have meant to say has been only to assert the superior 
theoretical adaptation of their doctrines to produce a pure and 
strict morality, as the reviewer has asserted conoeming their 
untried efficacy to produce revivals and missionary effi>rt, 
then no wonder that they have always felt and expressed a 
reluctance to agitate the question of the actual comparative 
efficacy of the two systems in producing a pure and strict 
morality. But if they have intended to claim, and do, in 
reality, believe, that their views of doctrine do produce, in 
feet, the purest and strictest morality, they are the strangest 
logicians I have ever met with, or read of, — to be reluctant 
to approach the strongest ground of argument which men can 
possibly possess. And yet, this impregnable fortress, whose 
first fire, if they have got the munition of moral effects on 
their side, would silence Orthodoxy forever, they approach, 
the reviewer says, ^'reluctantly;'' and only to save their honor, 
and show their courage, when Ihey are pricked and pushed 
up to it by Orthodox bayonets. Doubtless, the reviewer is 
mistaken in respect to his brethren ; for why should Unitari- 
ans be reluctant to investigate the moral effect of the two 
systems ? Are they not candid, sincere, and in earnest, in 
their search after truth? Is not practical tendency the 
universal mode of common-sense judging on all subjects? Do 
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&rmers buy for use patents on account of their theoretical 
excellence? — and should two machines be offered to the public 
for the same use, and one should court, and the other always 
deprecate, a reference to experiment, which would the fimners 
buy? I would ask whether practical effect is not the rule of 
trial which the Bible has instituted ; and whether Unitarians 
do not know this, and resort to it? When the Orthodox 
speak of the importance of doctrine, do they not hear, in 
reply, about metaphysical subtleties and speculative opinions 
of no practical utility? And are they not told, with exulta- 
tion, " By their fruits shall ye know them ;" — that it is not 
what men think^ but what they do^ which decides their char- 
acter ; and that we shall not be judged by our creeds, but by 
our deeds? 

When we appeal to revivals of religion as evidence of the 
truth of our doctrines, we are told about "certain feelings," 
which it is as easy to get up in "town-meetings" as in con- 
ference-meetings; and are warned against enthusiasm, and 
referred to the unfailing test of good works. "By their 
fruits shall ye know them." It is too late in the day for 
Unitarians to shrink from this test of divine appointment, and 
of their own choosing. And as to those effects which make 
the reviewer deprecate the comparison, they are only the 
effects which the preaching of the Gospel produced on those 
who rejected it. It exasperated those who rejected it ; and it 
divided &milies, and kindled a fire in the world, which has 
not gone out to this day. And as to spiritual pride, and the 
" vicious habit of trusting in themselves that they are right- 
eous, and despising others," it is the charge which the vir- 
tuous heathen flung indignantly back upon Christians, for 
presuming to think themselves so much better than others, 
that none oouM be saved but in theur way. And ^^t^^&^icis^ 

VOL. II. 83 
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BaYioor directed the Ck)spel to be preached with all these 
eflects in view, it may be jsafe for us to examine the eflfeet d 
the two systems, even though the same results should Mow 
which followed the preaching of the (Jospel. 

It will serve, at the same time, to relieve us from the solic- 
itude of possible mistake, could we ascertain on which side 
the complaining is heard, and the sense of ''intenticmal 
injury" created. I do not pretend to universal knowledge 
on this subject ; but, so far as my information extends, I have 
heard no complaint from the Orthodox concerning this test 
of truth. The treatise of Andrew Fuller on the subject has 
been, with the Orthodox in England and in America, one of 
the most popular argumentative works which has ever been 
written. And the sermon entitled "The Faith once delivered 
to the Saints," which was not borrowed from Fuller, though 
it treats on the same subject, has been regarded by the 
Orthodox with higher and more universal approbation than 
the author had any right to expect. In the mortal afeay of 
battle, we always conclude that the most wounds are received 
where there is the most outcry ; and that they who are first 
to denounce a particular mode of warfare are they who have 
received most harm from it. Indeed, the reviewer seems 
plainly to intimate that the balance of gain from the argu- 
ment is on our side, and the "sense of intentional injury" 
on the side of Unitarians ; for, not to refer to the reluctance 
with which he comes to the comparison of moral effects, he 
has these remarkable words, which, as heretofore used by 
Unitarians, seem to characterize none but the Orthodox: 
" While its only influence on the party whom it favors is to 
confirm them still more in the vicious habit of trusting in 
•themselves that they are righteous, and despising others." 
'Now, we are not at liberty V) ^vsL^^c^i^b^ \.Wt ib^ t^^mr meant 
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to charge on Unitarians this ^^ vicious habit of trusting in 
themaelyes, and despising others," however just the charge 
might have been, in respect to the invectives which thej cast 
upon the Orthodox technicalities. It is fairly to be claimed, 
therefore, that the Orthodox were intended in this passage ; 
and jet we can hardly credit our eyes, when we read the 
implied concession, that the Orthodox are the party whom 
the discussion of the moral influence of the two systems 
&vors, and &vors to such an extent as to make Unitarians 
unwilling to resort to it; and for this, among other reasons — 
lest the Orthodox should injure themselves by the increase of 
their '^ vicious habit of trusting in themselves that they are 
righteous, and despismg others." 

I have no objection to the statement of the question by the 
editor of the Baltimore Miscellany ; " not which party is per- 
fect, but which is most defective, in consequence of its faith;" 
though I cannot subscribe to his insinuation, that ^Hhe party 
whose morality is the most pure and strict" is to be regarded 
as ^'pointing at, and denouncing, and condemning all the 
rest." I have yet to learn that a candid statement of &cts 
cannot be made without invidious intent ; or that a man can 
by no means perceive that his morality is more strict than 
that of his neighbor, without denouncing his neighbor, and 
setting up himself as a vain-glorious boaster. In the attempt 
to ascertain the comparative strictness of the morality pro- 
duced by the evangelical and the liberal system, I waived the 
comparison of individual character, and looked, for their 
relative tendency, *'to communities where the two systems 
have been most unmingled and of the longest duration," and 
to those ^'obvious changes which may have appeared, as one 
or the other system has prevailed." As evidence in &vor 
of the snperior strictness of evangeUcai mot^t^^'L^^i^KA^^ 
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ooDoeBsion from the British Encyclopedia, written, as it is 
said, by an infidel, and the concessions of Br. Priestlej, and 
of the Edinburgh Review, which give the preference in point 
of strictness decidedly to eyangelical 'morality. Of these 
fiM^, notorious by concession, the reviewer takes no notice, — 
does not deny them, and makes no attempt to reconcile them 
with the supposition that the liberal system is the &'th 
delivered to the saints. 

Now, when natural philosophers difier in theory, and facts 
are adduced by one in confirmation of his opinions, an obliga- 
tion is supposed to be laid on the other to account fi>r these 
&cts in accordance with his theory; and the philosopher who 
makes no reply to matters of fact, and makes no attempt to 
account for them upon his own system, is supposed to be 
vanquished, and to be conscious that he is vanquished. The 
rule is certainly fair in natural science, and why it should 
not be applied to moral subjects is more than I can perceive. 
It is a hopeless case to adduce facts in evidence, if all an 
opponent has to do is to pass them over in silence, or to 
make a diversion to draw away the attention of the unwary. 
I call on the reviewer as a philosopher, as a professing Chris- 
tian, and as a professed minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, to 
take notice of the facts which I have adduced to prove the 
superior strictness of the morality produced in communities 
by evangelical doctrines to that produced by the liberal sys- 
tem. Instead of doing this, he evades my argument by 
replying to it as if I had attempted to compare Unitarian 
nations with Evangelical nations^ and says, "Unfortu- 
nately, Unitarianism has never yet prevailed in any country, 
and therefore the comparison cannot be made." But I have 
made no such comparison of nations of Unitarians and of 
Calvinista. It is coxmnom^es — \)q^<^ ^i \sx<Qsii«sstfsi!kS|,^!M»nL 
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the two systems have most prevailed, or where one or the 
other has prevailed alternately — that I speak ; and, by ^' pre- 
vail," I do not mean prevail exclusively, but where they 
exist and exert their moral power on masses of men suffi- 
ciently large to disclose, in their effects, their relative moral 
tendencies. And is there no possibility of finding enough 
of Unitarianism on the globe, in any period of time, to 
furnish an opportunity of comparing its effects on society 
-with the effects of Orthodoxy ? Truly, the witnesses must 
have prophesied in sackcloth more than twelve hundred 
years, if this be so, and Unitarianism is the faith delivered 
to the saints. 

But why does the reviewer evade facts of universal noto- 
riety ? Is not the anti-Calvinistic system the faith of Unita- 
rians, so &r as opposition to Calvinism is concerned ? And 
has there been no prevalence of the Calvinistic and anti- 
Galvinistic systems, even in nations; sufficient to discover 
their comparative moral tendencies ? Are all the energies of 
Unitarian anti-Calvinism a matter of theoretical tendency to 
this day ? Has it prevailed so little, and done so little, that 
no one can decide upon its moral tendencies, compared with 
Calvinism ? 

We are &vored, however, at last, with two or three facts. 
First, '^ that in almost every instance in which an uncommon 
looseness of principle and profligacy of morals have come in 
upon a nation (as in the reign of Charles II. in England), it 
has plainly been owing to the reaction occasioned in ihe pub- 
lic mind by the previous ascendency of high Calvinism." But 
does not the reviewer know that two thousand evangelical 
ministers were ejected by Charles II. in one day, — nearly all 
the evangelical ministers who belonged to the Church of Eng- 
]and; — and that all their places were \e& N^^su)^ ^x iso^i^g^Qfi^ 

yof.. II. 33* 
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by anti-Calviniflts ? And is it not a singalar mode of dis- 
proving the superior moral tendency of Galyinism, to quote a 
&ct which shows that while Calvinistic ministers remained in 
the church the morality was so strict, that when they were 
tamed out, the wicked clapped their hands and held a jubilee, 
followed by the most profligate state of morals that England 
ever saw ? If we were contending whether the strictness of 
Calvinistic morality did not occasion such reaction, the &ct 
might be relevant, though the argument would lie equally 
against the Gospel. But my argument turns on the simple 
ftuctj — which system actually produces the strictest morality. 
I did not doubt that, on this subject, the reviewer would be 
sorely '^ hit by the archers ;" but I did not expect tliat, like 
Saul upon Gilboa, he would be driven to desperaticm, and M 
upon the point of his own sword. 

But it is the reviewer's own statement, that when Calvin- 
istic ministers were turned out of the English church, and 
anti-Calvinists came in, an unparalleled scene of licentiousness 
and irreligion ensued. I do not propose to volunteer in 
adducing much additional proof at this time. I would simply 
call the attention of the reviewer to the following fiicts, and 
ask him to account for them : 

1. That the morality of Scotland, where evangelical pain- 
isters continued in the church, should remain comparatively 
unaffected, while so great a declension in morals took place in 
England immediately after the evangelical ministers were 
driven out. 

2. How it should come to pass that the evangelical dis- 
penters from the Church of England should, as a body, have 
Itoen persons of a stricter morality than the members of the 
•ptabliahed church. 

^ow it should happen that the two thousand evangeli- 
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cal ministers in the established church, and the people who 
attend their ministrations, should be confessedly the most 
sober and strict part of the English church. 

4. Dignitaries of the Church of England have declared 
that the decline of evsmgelical preaching in the church has 
been followed bj the decline of religion, and the increase of 
infideUtj. 

Again, the reviewer says, '^It is not a little difficult to 
reeoncile with Dr. Beecher's conclusions " (as if I had merely 
reasoned, without appealing to matters of fact) ^^ that in our 
own country, where alone Unitarianism has had a chance of 
prevailing, it has prevailed most in that section of it most 
remarkable for the principles, habits, and institutions, which 
distinguish a mora} and religious community." 

I did not forbear a more local comparison of the moral tend- 
ency of the two systems because I did not perceive materials 
nearer home as much to my purpose as those I selected ; nor 
bepause I was afraid to push the comparison to the very heart 
of the enemy's camp. I supposed, however, that, for once, 
enough had been said ; and that a voluntary analysis of the 
subject in Boston and its vicinity might, as the reviewer 
says, have the effect on the adverse party " to exasperate 
feeling and rivet prejudices, and inflict a deep sense of inten- 
tional injury;" and as much as the reviewer deprecates an 
appeal to moral tendencies, I did not doubt but the first reply 
to this argument would summon me to Boston in self-defence. 
I have received the summons, and have come ; and shall defend 
my argument unsparingly, with such materials as the theatre 
of comparison selected by the reviewer may afford, — " the 
only region where Unitarianism has had a chance of prevail- 

1 would ask the reviewer, then, whether it is enough for 
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his argument, simply in five lines to allude to the Umtarian 
part of Massachusetts as remarkable for the principles, and 
habits, and institutions, which distinguish a moral and reh- 
gious community ? Would it not have been as well to prove 
that all these good things did not exist before Unitarianism 
existed, when Orthodoxy was universal ; or that morality and 
religion had materially improved in proportion as Orthodoxy 
had declined, and Unitarianism prevailed ? Orthodoxy had 
prevailed in that region for two hundred years ; and Unitari- 
anism had been gradually mcreasing, reinforced by old Armi- 
nianism, for sixty or seventy years, though it is but about 
twenty years since it has been generally avowed, and openly 
preached. 

Now, as moral causes operate slowly on communities, and 
habits hold on their course long after the causes which formed 
them have ceased, I am quite disposed to claim, as the e&cts 
of Orthodoxy, those habits and institutions of Boston and the 
region round about ; and to deny that Unitarianism, half 
concealed and half preached for fifteen or twenty years, has 
produced the moral habits which distinguish the capital of 
Massachusetts. The present state of things in the Unitarian 
part of Massachusetts may be accounted for, if Orthodoxy is 
what my argument claims, powerful in its purifying influ- 
ence, and Unitarianism relaxing in its moral tendencies. This 
morality may be the effect of Orthodoxy operating for two 
hundred years, and may remain in spite of the deleterious 
tendency of a partial Unitarianism, counteracted by the pow- 
erful energy of existing as well as of past Orthodoxy. 

From another quarter, however, I am summoned to Boston, 

in tones of imperious earnestness. In my sermon I have said 

'^at the *' irreligious, immoral, and profligate part of the 

Tuty prefer the liberal system, and are vehemently 
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opposed to the evangelical ;" and Dr. Miller, in his ordination 
sermon at Baltimore, says, " that all over the world, the gay, 
the fSE»hionable, the worldly-minded, and even the licentious, 
prefer those preachers who deny the Divinity and atonement 
of the Saviour, and who reject the doctrines of human deprav- 
ity, of regeneration, and of justification by the righteousness 
of Christ." His statement and mine are substantially the 
same. But this statement of Dr. Miller the editor of the 
Baltimore Miscellany considers as charging the whole body 
of Unitarians, all over the world, with irreligion and 
immorality ; as impeaching the morals of the whole body 
of Unitarians ; as affixing a stigm,a, and parsing a sen- 
tence of reprobation, upon the whole sect. And, in this 
view of the matter, he says to Dr. Miller, " Let me call your 
attention particularly to that part of the country where Uni- 
tarian principles have been long prevalent, and where they 
are embraced by a very large part of the community. Are 
you -prepared to charge the people of Boston and its vicinity 
with a higher degree of immorality and depravity of manners 
than is found in other cities ? Are you prepared to say that 
the churches in that place are, more than in any other, filled 
with * the gay, the fashionable, the worldly-minded, and the 
licentious ' ? In Boston, if anywhere, may be found a proof 
of your assertions, because in that place the Unitarians prob- 
ably make the most numerous class of society. But dare 
you come before the public with any attempt to exhibit such 
proof? You dare not. You dare not assail the moral char- 
acter of a great number of the leading and most respectable 
members of society." 

Since the publication of my sermon, these letters of the 
editor to Dr. Miller have been revised and published, as con- 
taining whatever may be needful on \]![i<b ^u\4*^\* ^i ^^t&ssc^ 
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tendency of the Orthodox and the Unitarian systemB: of 
course, all the preceding charges and challenges are as much 
levelled at me as at Dr. Miller. I shall therefore bestow a 
few remarks upon them, before I proceed. I would obserye, 
then, that the editor puts a fidse construction on Dr. Miller's 
language, and, of course, on mine. We do not say that Unita- 
rians, as .a body, are irreligious, yoluptuous, or vicious. Such 
characters exist in all communities ; and what we say is, that 
everywhere, '' all over the world,'' such characters prefer the 
Unitarian doctrines to evangelical doctrines ; which, consider- 
ing that the Bible says the righteous love the truth, and thc^ 
wicked hate it, is no very good sign that Unitarian doctrines 
are the truth. We, then, have made no charges of irreligion, 
immorality, or voluptuousness, upon Unitarians as a body. 
If I were to say that certain plays are of a loose and immoral 
tendency, and should adduce, in proof of my assertion, the 
feet that they were most applauded, all over the world, by the 
profligate part of the audience who attend theatres, should I 
be understood to charge all who attend theatres with profli- 
gacy? I would remind the editor that persecution, like 
feme, is very useful to a religious sect when it comes unsought, 
but wholly unavailing when courted ; and that it would have 
been much more to his purpose to have disproved the fects 
which Dr. Miller and myself stated, than to pervert their 
import, and lash himself into a foam at his own misrepre- 
sentations. 

I must add, that it is childish and ridiculous to pretend 

that ^^ the leading, and influential, and respectable members" 

of any religious community are personally and invidiously 

implicated and insulted, by an attempt to ascertain by fects 

idativa moral tendency on communities of the systems 

BRB under whose influence they live. No two religioua 
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syBtems are alike in their moral influence, and no system of 
religion is so exclusiyely pernicious in its influence as to cor- 
rupt and debase aU who live under its moral power. There 
are among pagans, Mahometans, papists, and all the Protest- 
ant denominations of Christians, some '^ leading and respect- 
able men," and such as some Unitarians think will undoubt- 
e(fly find their way to heaven. But, if this were true, that 
some respectable men of all religions will be saved, are all 
religions equally efficacious and salutary in producing a strict 
morality on that miscellaneous mass of mankind which is 
embodied in civil and religious communities? The Gospel 
produces the best morality on the mass of human society, 
however constituted in respect to forms of government ; and 
if evangelical doctrines produce the same effect which the 
Gospel did on the complex mass of human minds, and the 
liberal doctrines are invariably attended by a more lax moral- 
ity, all our principles of reasoning from cause to effect are 
useless, if the evangelical system is not the Gospel. Nor is 
this comparison instituted and pressed upon the attention of 
the inhabitants of Boston from any insensibility to the excel- 
lent institutions and excellent characters which adorn the 
metropolis of Massachusetts; much less to encourage the 
" vicious habit of trusting in ourselves that we are righteous, 
and despising others." 

By the consent of all, our Puritan fathers have reared the 
noblest institutions which have ever blest this miserable world. 
Their wisdom and efficacy are becoming more apparent every 
day, and are the foundation of that hope which now beams on 
the world, of the elevation of the family of man to intelli- 
gence, and liberty, and holiness. Religion, of all moral 
causes, has, in all periods of time, been the most powerful in 
modifying the condition of men *, and no \n&\it»L\kK2& ^^Sidsss. 
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heaven ever rose and operated more exdiudvelj under ihe 
influence of religion, aa the great central power, than the 
institutionB of our forefathers. They came here on purpose 
to try what the religion of the Bible, as they understood it, 
would do, unshackled by the ecclesiastical despotism of Europe. 
The result of this experiment this whole naticm feels, in her 
present prosperity, and in her joyful anticipations. The 
whole creation feels it, which has groaned and travailed together 
in pain until now, and begins to rejoice at length in the 
prospect of coming into the glorious liberty of the sons of Qod ; 
while all who have held the world in chains, and rioted on the 
misery of man, are filled with great wrath, because they know 
that their time is short. 

Kow, we know, in all its details, the practical course in 
which this most blessed experiment, the world's last hope, has 
been conducted. Should, then, a set of religious innovators 
arise, with pretensions to superior wisdom, who should propose 
to take from our great system the central spring which, from 
the beginning to this day, had produced its auspicious move- 
ment, for the purpose of substituting one of much greater 
theoretical excellence, the whole land and the whole world 
would say, let the new spring be tried first ; — and as it is in 
the full tide of recent experiment in Boston and its vicinity, 
let philosophers watch the results, with as much eagerness, at 
least, as they would watch the transit of Venus, and record 
the results with as much accuracy. There may be in Boston, 
for aught I can tell, some few who have so far given them- 
selves up to the dominion of religious party spirit as to be 
past the power of moral influence, either by argument or 
by facts. But, in my judgment, it is a libel upon the intel- 
ligence, and liberality, and conscientious honesty, of ** the 
leadings influential, respectable members of society " in Boston 
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and its vicinity, to say that thej would feel themselves impli- 
cated, by a comparison of the moral tendencies of the evan- 
gelical and the liberal system upon the complex community 
of Soston and its vicinity. 

That my justification may be seen at once, I must add 
what was said on the same subject in my sermon. 

" The illustration of the argument from efifects must consist of many 
particulars, and of matters of fact. The argument, therefore, can only be 
stated concisely, without attempting to answer every possible objection. 
The fiusts, too, may be regarded by some as invidious. I have only to say, 
that no &ot will be stated, as such, which is not believed to be notoriously 
true, and, if denied, capable of unequivocal proof ; and as to the invidious 
bearing of matters of foot, or of arguments, I am persuaded it is both a 
fahse delicacy and an unsound cause which would shrink from this test, 
and shidd itself under forms of alleged decorum. But I must be allowed 
to believe, also, that no real decorum is violated by the statement of &cts, 
or the pressure of arguments, where the object is important, the design 
honest, and the manner sober and respectful. Systems of religion, as well 
as of natural philosophy, may be brought to the test of actual experiment. 
• By their fruits shall ye know them.' But, if the moral world were, by 
the laws of decorum, closed against us, and we might only theorize with- 
out it upon practical tendencies, and not enter it to collect and appeal to 
&cts, we might contend earnestly, but certainly should contend to very 
little purpose. To the word and testimony of God, and to matters of &ct, 
we appeal." 

I proceed, then, to inquire whether any changes have 
taken place, in Boston and its vicinity, indicating a decline of 
moral sensibility and moral strict|;iess in the community, since 
Orthbdoxy has declined, and Unitarianism has prevailed. 
And, if any of my allusions or remarks shall give pain, I beg 
that the deed should be characterized only by the occasion and 
the motive. Dr. Priestley has said, — " I could overlook 
everything in a man who, I thought, meant nothing but my 
eternal welfare." If this is not my motive^ and if I am 

yojj. u. 34 
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actuated bj any other, my heart has greatlj deoeired me. 
The reviewer and the editor will, therefore, I trust, fiortifj 
themselves both with meekness and with charity, while I pro- 
ceed to the inquiry, whether, even in Boston and its vicinity, 
there arc not some changes which have happened considerably 
for the worse, since Orthodoxy left the helm, and Unitarian- 
ism took it. I shall advert chiefly to those views, feelings, 
and habits, of our fathers, which, unquestionably, have had 
the chief influence, as moral causes, in producing on the oom- 
munity the moral results of their system. 

The first topic which I shall introduce is that of fafMhj 
religion^ including the daily worship of God morning 
and evenings and the religious instruction and govern- 
fnent of children. It will not be denied that the moral 
causes which form the character and influence the conduct 
of men are applied more powerfully in the family than in 
any other form of our social condition ; and that the system 
of family discipline which makes them best acquainted with 
the moral government of God is best calculated to produce a 
strict morality. I would ask, then, In which class of the 
community is family prayer and the religious instruction of 
children most practised or neglected,-r- in the Unitarian or 
the Orthodox? If this question be too general, I would 
ask, Among which class of the public professors of religion 
is family prayer most extensively observed, or neglected? It 
will not be denied, I believe, that the practice of family reli- 
gion obtains most in the families of Orthodox professors ; and, 
of course, if morality is pure and strict in proportion to the 
fidelity manifested in the application of the best means in the 
most favorable circumstances, the morality of Orthodox com- 
'^nities will be more strict and pure than that of Unitarian 
lunities. 
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The Sabbath has always been regarded as the mainspring 
of Christianity, the institution designed by Heaven to give 
practical influence to the laws of the divine moral govern- 
ment. Of course, as the Sabbath is strictly or loosely 
observed by particular societies of men, the moral influence 
of the government of God will be more or less apparent in 
their life and conversation. I would inquire, then, whose 
views of the proper mode of sanctifying the Sabbath are best 
calculated to bring home upon the conscience and heart of a 
community the moral influence of the divine government 7 It 
is a universal law in science, that application is indispensable, 
and that there is no royal road to eminence in literature ; and 
is not the same maxim equally true on the subject of religion 
and morals ? Can men be benefited by the Bible without 
reading it ; or by the Sabbath, but in proportion as it is con- 
secrated to religious purposes? Now, according to the Ortho- 
dox &thers of New England, the Sabbath is to be sanctified 
by a "holy resting, all that day, even from such worldly 
employments and recreations as are lawful on other days, and 
spending the whole time in pubUc and private exercises of 
God's worship, except so much as is to be taken up in works 
of necessity and mercy." It is this mode of sanctifying the 
Sabbath which has lent its influence to the illustrious rehgious 
and moral results which are witnessed in New England ; all 
of which do fade and vanish away, in proportion as this mode 
of keeping the holy day is supplanted by any other. Who, 
then, regard this primitive mode of sanctifying the Sabbath 
"with the most reverence, and who pay to it the most priictical 
homage, the Unitarians or the Orthodox 7 The Orthodox, 
no doubt, have declined greatly from the strictness of the 
fikthers ; but have not Unitarians declined still more 1 Do 
they, as a body, keep the Sabbath as strictly as the Ortho- 
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dox 1 and if this be too indefinite, I .will vary the question : 
Do they keep the Sabbath in a manner as well calculated to 
make thenhselves and their children acquainted with the 
revealed wiU of God^ and to bring upon their hearts a 
sense of accountability, and the moral influence of rewards 
and punishments, as the Orthodqx? Is it considered 
allowable to make social &.mi1y visits on the Sabbath, bj the 
Orthodox, as extensively as it is by Unitarian fiunilies 1 Has 
the personal and official influence of the Unitarian part of the 
community been exerted as much in &vor of executing the 
laws which protect the Sabbath from profanation, as that (^ 
the Orthodox part of the community 7 I do not ask whether 
some Unitarians may not maintain correct views and exem- 
plary strictness on this subject; or insinuate that some 
Orthodox families may not be shamefully lax, both in opinion 
and practice. It is bodies of men so large as to form a 
distinctive character on this point that my interrogations 
respect. 

The theatre has never, I believe, been esteemed and patron- 
ized by those in Christian communities who belong to what 
are called the stricter sort ; and a very general opinion has 
been entertained by mankind, that the theatre is not fitvorable 
to a strict morality. Dr. Witherspoon has fiirnished me with 
the following facts and observations. 

In Athens, where the theatre had its birth, both tragedy 
and comedy were soon abolished by public authority. He 
quotes Aristotle as saying, that though they brought tragedy 
in Athens to as great perfection as the nature of the thing 
seems to admit, whoever will infer from this that they 
improved in their morals in the same proportion, or by that 
means, will fall into a very gross mistake. In Rome, until 
the time of Fompey, theatres were not allowed to stand above 
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a certain number of days. It is oertain that the theatrical 
profession has had a disgrace attached to it, from the earliest 
times, and in all the countries where theatres have been in 
use. Public actors on the stage were accounted in&mous by 
the Roman law. Theatrical amusements were condemned by 
the primitive church ; and were interdicted by the church, 
firom the time of the introduction of Christianity, to the expi- 
ration of the French monarchy. Seneca speaks of theatres 
as most pernicious in their moral tendency. Dr. Wither- 
fipoon himself says, " How few plays are acted which a mod- 
est woman can see, consistently with decency, in every part ! 
There are ladies who frequent the theatre, who, if they were 
but onoe entertained with the same images in a private &mily 
with which they are presented there, would rise with indig- 
nation, and reckon their reputation ruined, if ever they should 
return." I may safely aflSrm, that no woman of reputation, 
who has been ten times in a play-house, dares repeat in com- 
pany all that she has heard there. Flayers are almost uni- 
versally vicious, and of such abandoned character as might 
justly make those who defend the stage ashamed of learning 
virtue under such masters. Can men learn piety from the 
profisine, mortification from the sensual, or modesty from har- 
lots? Within two or three years, I have myself seen it 
declared in one of the newspapers in Boston, that the theatre 
was in such a condition that no virtuous man could with pro- 
priety lead his wife or daughter thither ; and in another a 
protest was entered against some particular play that was 
getting up, in terms equally severe ; and neither of these was 
an Orthodox paper. I have never myself attended a theatre ; 
but I have been credibly informed, that a part, and no small 
part, of the audience, in one part of the house, is composed of 
persons of abandoned character ; and that the doors and &x^ 
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nues to the theatre are •generally beset by persons of. both 
sexes whose feet, according to the Bible, '' go down to death, 
whose steps take hold on hell." 

I would now simply inquire upon whom, in Boston, the 
theatre relies chiefly for patronage. Who are the families 
that regard it as an innocent and &shionable amusement ; as 
a means of refining the taste, and as a school of morals? 
Who are the fisithers, and mothers, and sons, and daughters, 
who attend the theatre ? Is it the Orthodox in Boston who 
chiefly support that institution, or the Unitarian part of the 
community ? 

The Scriptures are undoubtedly very strict on the subject 
of self --denial ; not merely in respect to gross, palpable 
immoralities, but in respect to the temper of the heart, and 
the remote principles of action. There is a course of this 
world, and a conformity to this world, and a friendship of 
this world, all of which are injurious to Christian character. 
And there is such a thing as being crucified to the world, 
having our conversation in heaven, keeping the heart with all 
diligence, and avoiding the very appearance of evil; and there 
can be no doubt that those whose lives accord most nearly 
with these directions will lead lives of the most pure and 
strict morality. I would inquire, then, Which part of the 
community, in Boston and its vicinity, live most in accordance 
with the spiritual import of these requirements ? I shall not 
leave the question so indefinite. I suppose that card-parties, 
and late suppers, and "the feast of reason and the flow of 
soul," are not recognized, in the New Testament, among the 
means of grace, or the signs of grace, or the spechnens of 
Christian vigilance and self-denial, or as a compliance with 
the exhortation to avoid the appearance of evil. I would ask, 
then J Which abound moat in ^viidi in&ttAT^ (of doubtful pro- 
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piety, to say the least), Unitari^ or Orthodox &iiiilies ? 
And, as real Christians are declared to be the salt of the 
earth, and the light of the world, I would inquire, Who, 
among professors of religion, make and frequent most those 
parties of which the card-table forms no inconsiderable portion 
of the amusement, the Unitarian or the Orthodox professors ? 
and in which course is the church of Christ Ukely to afford 
the most light, and to produce in the community the strictest 
morality 1 

In respect to &mily balls among persons of wealth and 
refinement, though it should be admitted that Job was cynical 
in his insinuations that they are the pastimes of voluptuous- 
ness, the causes of irreligion, and the precursors of sudden 
destruction, they may at least be carried to excess ; and that 
commii^nity in which they are so will not claim, probably, the 
preeminence in respect to a pure and strict morality. And 
now, if amusements of this description are carried to excess 
by any class of the community in Boston, I would ask. By 
which class is this done, by the Orthodox or by the Unitari- 
ims 7 I have heard of family balls, to celebrate the nuptials 
of a clergyman, protracted through six or eight evenings, and 
(as it is said) by the eagerness of femily friends to testify in 
a suitable manner their interest on the occasion ; and much 
against the will of the worthy man. whose politeness obliged 
him to attend. Was it in an Orthodox society in Boston that 
this was done 7 Is there one Orthodox society in that city 
which would not have been shocked at the idea of balls in 
honor of the nuptials of their clergyman? Is there one 
Orthodox society in Boston in which a clergyman could have 
maintained his standing, after having yielded, in such a man- 
ner, to the indiscreet wishes of family friends ? I allude to 
the subject with reluctance, and only because it ia a &a& 
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which speaks volumes as to a oliange of moral and religioiv 
feelings, which Orthodoxy certainly did not prodaoe; and 
which, taken in all its connections, affords no rery &yorable 
promise of exerting upon the community at large an influence 
which shall rival Orthodoxy in the purity and strictness of 
Christian morality. 

The laws of honor and dueUing have been justly r^arded 
with abhorrence in New England, from the beginning. But 
I have before me the report of a trial for murder, held ia 
Boston, October 4, 1806, in which the counsel for the pris- 
oner, after attempting his defence on the ground that the 
killing was done in justifiable self-defence, took his client 
from this ground, and placed him under the protection of the 
law of honor, and gave an elaborate defence of it. He recog- 
nized the principle that the municipal law is not sufficient to 
protect the feelings, reputation, and usefulness, of the higher 
classes in society ; that these have a right to judge for them- 
selves, when their feelings, reputation, and usefulness, require 
them to take their own protection and redress into their own 
hands. And he said, *' Should I ever be driven to that 
impassable point where degradation and disgrace begin, may 
this arm shrink palsied from its socket, if I fail to defend my 
own honor!" and he thinks that, with sincere feelings of 
piety, a man might raise the pistol, and call on the "Father 
OF Mercies to direct the stroke. To this the attorney-gen- 
eral replied, *^ We will not take up the glove. Such declara- 
tions as are made by the gentleman on the other side would 
countenance all the duels that have been fought in the world, 
and render unavailing all the laws that have been enacted for 
the punishment of illegal and savage combats. Is the measure 
of a man's conduct, when he leaps the bounds of an established 
laW; to receive a standard from the fe»e>\in^ of his wife and 
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children, or the notions of honor in the congregation of &8h- 
ionable men ; and can s^ man appeal to Heaven in this way, 
and be a pious Christian 1 When I heard that this doctrine 
had been advised on this occasion by professional men, I shud- 
dered at it" 

On this statement I beg leave to ask, first, 'Would an 
attorney of talents and judgment have dared, in the olden 
times of universal Orthodoxy, to take his client from the pro- 
tection of the civil law, and place him under the protection of 
the law of honor 7 Is the law of honor the law of God, or 
the law of the land 1 And yet, in a criminal prosecution in 
this case, a man of distinguished talents publicly recognized, 
in a court of justice, and appealed to, the law of honor. Sec- 
ondly, In the days of universal Orthodoxy, could he have 
taken this course for his client ^ith the advice of professional 
men? Thirdly, Gould he, in times of predominant Orthodoxy 
in Boston, have avowed in a court of justice, and before 
Orthodox judges, the length and breadth of the duelling code, 
without reprehension from the bench ? Are not judges bound 
to stop counsellors when they assert as law that which, noto- 
riously, is not law ? And to what cause shall we ascribe the 
silence of the court, when such honid principles were advo- 
cated in their presence 7 Would such a counsellor have dared 
to do such a thing, half a century earlier 7 Could such a 
man have done it, when Orthodox men adorned the seat of 
justice, without prompt and merited rebuke 7 And what a 
fearful ^change in the moral sensibilities of the community 
does the existence of such a court, and such an advocate, and 
such professional advisers, imply ! I would inquire whether 
principles avowed by such high authority, and so publicly 
avowed, witiiout rebuke, have had no contaminating influence 
upon the young men in the higher claaaes of «cK»At^ isv Bmr 
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ton. Is there nothing to lament on this subject, and nothing 
to fear ? 

The Lord Jesus Christ has decided that regularly organ- 
ised churches, composed of real Christians, are &yorable to a 
pure and strict morality among men. They are the light of 
the world, the salt of the earth, the organized administrators 
of the influence of the divine moral government. Admitting, 
therefore, that all, under each system of doctrines, who profess 
religion, are real Christians, or at least equally entitled to the 
character, that system of doctrine which produces the moat 
-professors of religion must be regarded as producing the most 
pure and strict morality. What, then, are the comparative 
facts, on this subject, in the churches in Boston which onoe 
were Orthodox and are now Unitarian ? We have but one 
printed document, — the history of a single church ; but from 
this it appears that there has been a decline as to the num- 
bers who openly profess religion, since the church passed from 
under Orthodox to Unitarian influence. What the result 
would be, on a comparison of the present with the former 
records of all the churches in Boston which were once Ortho- 
dox but are now Unitarian, I cannot say. But I would 
ask whether the number of communicants in the Unitarian 
churches in Boston bears any considerable proportion to the 
number of communicants in the Orthodox churches ; though 
the terms of admission, it must be admitted, are much more 
liberal in the former than in the latter. May I be allowed to 
extend this inquiry to the church in Cambridge college, com- 
pared with the churches in Orthodox colleges 7 I have been 
credibly informed, within two years, that the actual number 
of undergraduates who were communicants in the college 
church did not exceed nine. At the same time, it appeared 
from documents, that Oxtkodox Qo\k^<i&^ Y^esiQia&in^ not moifi 
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lihan one-third the number of students at Cambridge, inclnded 
by two-thirds a greater number of communicants ; while those 
Orthodox colleges which contained nearly an equal number 
of students, or a small excess, contained nearly ten times the 
number of communicants in their churches. In respect to the 
Btate of religion and morals in Cambridge college, I forbear to 
ask any questions, as distinguished friends of that institution, 
who regard the interests of science above the ascendency of a 
sectarian religion, have said more than I could find it in my 
heart to repeat 

It only remains that I notice a few things of a miscellane- 
ouB nature, before I conclude. I have given my reasons at 
large (pp. 265—259 of this volume) why the Orthodox, with 
their views of doctrine, should regard and preach the evan- 
gelical system as essential to Christian character and to eter^ 
nal life. All these explanations the reviewer passes by in 
silence, while he seeks to raise and direct against me the 
indignation of the whole body of the Unitariana, for failing to 
recognize them as Christians. He doubts '^whether, in all I 
have written and said, I have ever yielded to Unitarians as a 
body the name of Christian." The reviewer should not aflfect 
to doubt on this subject; he knows that I do not regard 
Unitarianism as Christianity, or Unitarians who under- 
8TANI) the evangelical system and reject it, and who under- 
stand the liberal system and embrace it, as being Christians. 

Let me not, however, be misunderstood. I have never said 
nor supposed that there are no Christians in Unitarian funi- 
lies, societies, and churches. These in New England are the 
children of the Pilgrims ; some of them are the children of 
Orthodox, pious parents, and have been baptized in the name 
of the holy Trinity of heaven. It is comparatively but a 
litUe while since, in churches now calkd Uti^aswB^ ^Jbfti) 
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beard from the voice of their teachers those doctrines whidi 
we regard as the words of eternal life ; and not a few, as I 
hope, received the grace of God, and became members of the 
churches called Unitarian before they were such, and at a 
time when the open avowal of Unitarianism, as it has since 
been avowed, would have prevented the settlement of any 
man. Those who have left Unitarian societies compel us to 
believe that there were Christians belonging to them, and the 
feelings of some who have not left them convince us that 
there are Christians among Unitarians. Indeed, from what 
I have been allowed to witness of the power of truth in Bos- 
ton, it is my opinion that there are many among Unitarians 
who feel a solemn reverence for God, and his Word and wor- 
ship, the active power of a tender conscience, and the press- 
ure of an honest and earnest desire to know what is truth; 
and that, with such, Unitarianism consists more in aversion 
to Calvinism as it has been misrepresented^ than in any set- 
tled opposition to the doctrines of the Evangelical system, 
when coiTectly understood; and I liave thought that nothing 
would be easier, could an opportunity be afforded, than the 
removal of these unfounded prejudices, and the restoration 
of these children of the Pilgrims to the way of their fathers, 
*nd the Shepherd and Bishop of their souls. 

And as to the invidious complaint of our not allowing to 
Unitarians the name of Christians, it is a complaint so un- 
reasonable and so unjust, that they who make it pay but a 
poor compliment to the understandings of Unitarians, if they 
expect it can long avail them to create prejudice, or stop 
among them the progress of truth. We do no more withhold 
from Unitarians the Christian character than they do from us. 
We regard them as rejecting the Gospel, and they regard us 
as idolaters; and^ whatever they may be pleased to say^ after 
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iskej have in effect stripped us of Christian character, and 
thrust US out of the pale of the church, and cut us off from 
heaven, th^ cannot bring us back again, or cover up our 
idolatry . with the mantle of their charity; for no point is more 
absolutely settled in the Bible than that idolaters are not 
Christians, and cannot inherit the kingdom of God. But 
neither have we any cause to complain of them, nor they of 
us. Unitarians and the Orthodox are bound by the high 
command of Heaven to think for themselves, — to prove all 
things, and hold &st that which is good. In this process, we 
come to conclusions so diverse about the doctrines which con- 
stitute Christianity, that if one side is right, the other side is 
wrong. K Unitarians are right, we are idolaters ; and if we 
are right. Unitarians are not Christians. But, in coming to 
these conclusions, we have no sinister design respecting each 
other. We do not become Unitarians or Trinitarians for the 
sake of denying Christian character to each other; and that 
we do so, follows only as an inference unavoidable from our 
belief: for, as I have said, it surpasses the power of Unitari- 
ans, after they have by their principles made us idolaters, to 
make us Christians by their charity. Nor do we, in judging 
for ourselves, exercise any right but our own, or encroach 
upon the right of each other. Unitarians have no claim to 
our charity, nor we to theirs, unless it can be granted in con- 
sistency with our respective convictions of truth. We not 
only have no claim to the charity of Unitarians, but they have 
no right to grant it to us in direct opposition to the express 
decision of the Bible, — that idolaters are not Christians, and 
cannot inherit the kingdom of God. Dr. Priestley, whose 
candor I admire as much as I deplore his errors, says, '^ The 
truth is, there neither can nor ought to be any compromise 
between us. If ycm are right, we are not Christiana al «IL\ 
VOL. n. 35 
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mnd if we are right, you are gross idolciters.'* Again, he 
wyn, " All who believe Christ to be a man, and not God, 
must necessarily think it idolatrous to pay him divine honor; 
and to call it so, is no other than the necessary consequence 
of our belief." Nay, he represents it as "ridiculous, that 
they should be allowed to think Trinitarians idolaters, with- 
out being permitted to call them so ;" and adds, " I have no 
idea of being offended with any man, in things of this kind, 
♦for speaking Vhat he believes to be the truth." 

As to the charge of thrusting Unitarians out of the pale of 
the church, it is ridiculous. Have not Unitarians the privi- 
lege of forming churches of their own ; and have not all denom- 
inations the right of judging for themselves what are the 
qualifications for membership '? It is the essence of liberty 
of conscience, that Christians of similar views in doctrine and 
experience should be allowed to associate for mutual useful- 
ness and edification. It is the exercise of this right which 
constitutes different denominations of Christians ; and if, ac- 
cording to the doctrinal views of the Orthodox, Unitarians 
cannot be received into fellowship, have they any claim upon 
us ? Let them go to their own company, and be at peace. 
We do not ask to be admitted to their churches ; — why should 
ihey demand fellowship in ours 7 It is more for the peace 
of the religious community that those who differ radically 
should separate, than that discordant materials should be 
pressed together in one community. If Unitarians can hold 
fellowship with idolaters, the Orthodox cannot hold fellow- 
ship with those who, according to their views of truth, reject 
the Gospel. We have a right to judge for ourselves what is 
Christianity; and Unitarians have no right to insist that they 
will judge for themselves and for us too. 
The reviewer has cWigei m^ Vv\Jcl X^yd.^ ^It^ of a mis- 
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represoitation of llie opinions of Dr. Priestley; and with being 
guilty of an artifice and un&imess unequalled by any writeTi 
except, perhaps, Dr. Magee. In reply, I have to say, 

1. That I took the quotations at second hand, as I found 
them; and though I have spared no pains, I have not been 
able to find the original dissertation. 

2. The assertion of the re\'iewer that I have misrepre- 
sented is not to be taken in evidence, according to the laws 
of controversy ; and the passage which he has quoted contains^ 
no proof of the assertion. It is as follows : ^' In &ct, there is 
no greater reason to complain of the lukewarmness of the gen- 
erality of Unitarians, than there is of the generality of Chris- 
tians of all denominations." But it is not ^' lukewarmness" 
which is the point in debate, but comparative purity and 
strictness of morality. 

But, in relation to this point, Dr. Priestley certainly does 
8ay: 

(1.) That those who hold to evangelical doctrines ''have 
less apparent conformity to the world, and seem to have more 
of a real principle of religion." 

(2.) That ''Unitarian dissenters do not lay so much stress 
upon their principles as other Christians do upon theirs." 

(3.) That " they are less concerned to inculcate their prin- 
ciples upon their children, their servants, and their depend- 
ents in general." 

(4.) That great numbers, on becoming Unitarians, in the 
Church of England, and even among the clergy, did not feel 
the impropriety and absurdity of continuing to countenance a 
mode of worship which, according to their own principles, is 
idolatrous and blasphemous. 

(5.) That "such persons also have no zeal for speculative 
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religion, no zeal for religion in general ; and that their moral 
condact, though decent, is not deemed strict and exemplarj." 

Has not Dr. Priestley made such declarations ; and does 
his declaration, '^ that there is no more reason to complain of 
the lukewarmness of the generality of Unitarians than of the 
generality of Christians^ of all denominations," contradict or 
invalidate the above quotations ? And what if Dr. Priestley 
had said one thing in one place, and something in opposition 
to it in another? The fault would not be mine, that he con- 
tradicted himself. Have I misrepresented the reviewer, by 
quoting what he has said in one place, and apparently contra- 
dicted in another? It would be perilous quoting Unitarian 
authors, if we must be convicted of misrepresenting them, 
because, somewhere, they may show that they have contra- 
dicted themselves. 

8. Other passages from Dr. Priestley show that his 
opinions have not been misrepresented. He says, as quoted 
by Fuller, " The doctrines of a general and most particular 
providence are so leading a feature in every scheme of pre- 
destination, it brings God so near in everything, that an 
habitual and animated devotion is the result." One would 
think such a state of mind peculiarly &vorable to strict 
morality. 

Of Unitarianism, he says, "It cannot be denied that many 
of those who judge so truly concerning particular tenets of 
religion have attained to that cool, unbiased temper of mind, 
in consequence of being more indifferent to religion in gen- 
eral. Though, therefore, they are more favorably situated for 
distinguishing between truth and falsehood, they are not 
likely to acquire a zeal for what they suppose to be truth." 

" Upon the whole, considering the great mixture of spirit- 
na/ pride and bigotry m ^me oi \ki<^ TSi^^X. i/^<^\ift Trinita* 
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riaDS, I think the moral character of Unitarians in general, 
alloYmig that there is among them greater apparent conform- 
ity to the world than is observable in others, approaches 
more nearly to the proper temper of Christianity. It is more 
cheerful, more benevolent, more candid. The former have 
somewhat less, and the latter, I hope, somewhat more, of a 
real principle of religion, than they seem to have." 

We may now see why Dr. Priestley thinks there is no 
more reason to complain of lukewarmness in the Unitarians 
than in the Orthodox. It is because he hopes Unitarians 
have more of a principle of religion than they seem to have ; 
and because he is confident that the Orthodox have somewhat 
less of a principle of religion than they seem to have. He 
admits, however, that Unitarian societies do not flourish; their 
members having but a slight attachment to them, and easily 
deserting them, though it is never to be imagined that they 
desert their principles. 

4. It was not to prove Dr. Priestley's opinion, but to 
adduce his testimony as to matters of fact ^ that I gave the 
quotation ; and the credibility of his testimony is not, I trust, 
to be annihilated by his ingeniously accounting for the fects 
to which he testifies, so that Calvinism shall receive no aid 
from them, and Unitarianism no detriment. 

I now leave it to the reviewer to say whether I have been 
"guilty of an artifice and an unfairness,'.' in quoting Dr. 
Priestley; and whether he has not lacked his usual modera- 
tion and charity, in bringing against me so serious a charge. 

VOL. n. 85* 



SERMON VIII. 

BJBSOUBCES OF THE ADVERSARY, AND MEANS OF THEIR 

DESTRUCTION. 

** Thus saith the Lord, Even the captives of the mighty shall be taken 
away, and the prey of the terrible shall be deUyered.** Isaiah 49 : 25. 

** Therefore will I divide him a portion with the great, and he duJl 
divide the spoil with the strong; because he has poured out his sonl unto 
death.'' Isaiah 68: 12. 

** When a strong man armed keepeth his palace, his goods are in peace : 
but when a stronger than he shall come upon him, and overcome him, he 
taketh from him all his armor wherein he trusted, and divideth his spoils.*' 
Luke 11 : 21, 22. 

*' And the seventh angel sounded ; and there were great voices in 
heaven, saying, The kingdoms of this world are become the kingdoms of 
our Lord, and of his Christ; and he shall reign for ever and ever." Rev. 
11 : 15. 

*' And a voice came out of the throne, saying, Praise our God, all ye his 
servants, and ye that fear him, both small 'and great 'And I heard as it 
were the voice of a great multitude, and as the voice of many waters, and 
as the voice of mighty thunderings, saying, Alleluia : for the Lord God 
omnipotent reigneth.** Rev. 19 : 5, 6. 

The Scriptures teach that sin commenced its reign on 
earth under the auspices of a mighty &llen spirit ; and that 
he, having seduced mankind from their allegiance to God, has 
been constantly employed to maintain his bad eminence over 
them. They also teach that the Son of God has interposed 
to destroy the works of thi& inaurrectionary 8|^t ; and that 
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he will accomplish the object : that the power of Satan shall 
be broken ; and the whole world be restored to loyalty and 
the favor of Heaven. 

The passages which have just been recited allude to the 
success with which the enemy of Grod has fortified his cause ; 
to its final overthrow ; and to the exultation and joy with 
which the event will fill earth and heaven. 

I am aware that, with some, the doctrine of fallen angels 
is but an eastern allegory ; and the idea of a conflict between 
the creature and Creator ridiculous, and unworthy of the 
divine supremacy. I can only say, that, if there be not an 
order of sinful intelligences above men, the Bible is one of the 
most deceptive books ever written. The entire history of the 
world shows, that human depravity, though operating in 
accordance with the laws of mind, is yet methodized and 
wielded with a comprehension of plan wholly inexplicable 
upon the principle of accidental coincidence among men. 
That there should have been a system of well-constructed 
opposition to the Gospel, varying with circumstances, and 
comprehending the great amount of bad moral influence which 
has existed, without some presiding intellect, is as improbable, 
as that all the particles of matter which compose the universe 
should have fallen into their existing method and order by 
mere accident, and without the presiding intellect of the 
Deity. And, as to moral competition between the creature 
and the Creator, it exists, even if there be no fallen angels. 
It is a matter of fisict before Our eyes, — a matter of experience, 
too, — that the carnal mind is enmity against God ; and that 
Grod, in Christ, is reconcihng the world to himself. 

It should be remembered, also, that, when God has formed 
moral beings, even he can govern them, as such, only by 
moral influence, in accordance with their accountabihty and 
tbe hw» of inind; mere omnipoitexioe \^\s^^ ^s^ ^xt<fitf5^vD^» ^ 
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the^gOYenunent of mind, as moral infiaence would be to the 
goveminent of the material universe. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that an alienated world requires more moral power 
for its restoration than that of simple law, which proved 
insufficient to maintain its allegiance. It requires a new 
moral influence^ so introduced and applied as to corroborate 
law, and strengthen the loyalty of all the good, while rebels 
are reconciled and pardoned. 

The reconciliation, through Christ, of such a world as thk, 
in opposition to the rooted aversion of every heart, the con- 
centrated power of social wickedness, and the ceaseless 
counteraction of mighty intelligences, principalities and 
powers, does not seem to us an achievement unworthy of 
that Being who numbers the hairs of our heads. By prophets 
and apostles it is represented as exhibiting the height and 
depth, and length and breadth, of the wisdom,' and goodness, 
and power, of God. 

In this discourse, it is proposed to consider 

The defences and resources of the enemy, and 
the means of their overthrow. 

We shall suppose, as the language of the text does, that 
the Christianity which is to prevail on earth is the Christi- 
anity of the heart, rising to high eminence, and extending its 
blessed influence through all the relations of society, until the 
kingdoms of this world shall become associations of holiness, 
the Gospel become the predominant spring of action, and its 
morality the governing rule of all mankind. The array of 
opposition to such a glorious change on earth now demands 
our attention. 

1. At the head of opposition to the Gospel, in numerical 
power, must be placed Idolatry, To banish . from the earth 
all knowledge of God and his government, and substitute a 
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^ronlup oompoBed of lust and blood, seems most desirable to 
the great adversary, where circumstances allow it to be done : 
and this he has achieved in respect to about six hundred mil- 
lions of the human family. In all that world of mind, knowl- 
edge is in deep eclipse, intellect slumbers, conscience is 
paralyzed, and all holy intercourse between earth and heaven 
is cat off; while passion and appetite, inflamed by sin, are 
suffered to prey uncontrolled. 

2. The next form of opposition to the march of holiness 
is that of Imposture. This was introduced by Mahomet. 
It wa& a system accommodated to the condition of a mingled 
population, composed of pagans, Jews, and nominal Chris- 
tians, all in a state of great ignorance and deep moral debase- 
ment By complimenting Abraham and Moses, he beguiled 
the Jew ; by conceding to the Saviour the rank of a prophet, 
he seduced the degenerate Christian ; and by giving ample 
license to sensuality, in time and eternity, he secured the 
pagan : and what persuasion failed to accomplish, was finished 
by the sword. Thus, one hundred and forty millions have 
been grouped together under the most ferocious and horrid 
despotism that ever warred against Heaven, or tormented man. 
Over all these the smoke from the bottomless pit has ascended, 
intercepting the light of heaven, and dooming them for centu- 
ries to "darkness visible." 

8. Cotemporaneously with this system of imposture, and 
like it a subject of prophecy, arose the Papal superstition, 
in the form of a corrupted Christianity, and adapted to a state 
of intellectual improvement where the grossness of Mahom- 
etan imposture might not be likely to prevail. This has 
been, and is still, the master-piece of that wisdom which is 
from beneath : concentrating the bad influence of all past sys- 
teiDB ; satisfiEtctory to the pagan, and not alarming to the 
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degenerate Christian ; inciting through the ^edium of senge^ 
and giving such a license to sin, or such a cheap escape firpm 
its penalties, as allayed all fear, and stimulated to boundless 
indulgence. 

Until this horrid system arose, the resistance made to the 
church of Gtoi had been planted without her walls. Now 
the sacred citadel is assailed and entered. Her friends are 
driven out, subjected to obloquy and death. The perverted 
authority of Heaven, and the sacred name of Christianity her- 
self, and all the glorious and fearful sanctions of eternity, are 
arrayed against' the pure Grospel. Instead of the fold of 
Christ, the church nominal became a ferocious beast, not spar- 
ing the flock : instead of a pure virgin, the mother of harlots, 
corrupting the nations. Instead of reflecting the light of the 
Sun of righteousness, every orb was eclipsed ; every candle- 
stick removed out of its place ; while the night of ages settled 
down upon the earth. In this tremendous period, knowledge 
and virtue expired, and corruption and violence, as before the 
flood, filled the earth. The great merchandise was in the 
souls of men ; the chief staples, indulgences to sin ; and 
nothing but holiness of heart and life was absolutely 
unpardonable. 

Here, around the st^dard of Christ, the kings of the 
earth took counsel against the Lord and his anointed, to break 
his bands and cast away his cords. And here the atheist and 
the Jew, the infidel and the libertine, could wear the sacred 
vestments, and make war upon the Saviour and his friends. 

Popery is a system where science and ignorance, refine- 
ment and barbarism, wisdom and stupidity, taste and animal^ 
ism, mistaken zeal and malignant enmity, may sanctimcmi- 
ously pour out their virulence against the Gospel, and cry 
fiosauDa; while they go forth to «hed the blood and to wear 
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oat the patience />f the saints. And though by revolutions it 
has been shaken, and compelled by motives of policy to cease 
a litde from ^lood, not a principle of this system has been 
abandoned. All the wiles of ages past are put in requisition 
now to heal the fatal wounds which the beast has received, 
and to render the system still more powerful and terrific. 
The leaven is in secret and in open operation in this coun- 
try ; and the quick action of the beast to the touch of the 
Bpear shows that he is neither dead nor asleep. And, 
considering the civilization, and wealth, and science, which 
the system comprehends, it is from popery, no doubt, that 
the Gospel is destined to experience the last and most deter- 
mined resistance, — popery, as sustained by and sustaining 
despotic governments. 

4. Another form of resistance to the Gospel is to be antic- 
ipated from the very nature of despotic governments^ — so 
inconsistent in their influence with that illumination of mind 
and melioration of heart which it is predicted shall prevail, 
and which the blessed Gospel never fails to produce. Hence 
it may be expected that despots will take counsel against the 
Lord, as the march of intellect, and piety, and civil liberty, 
shaU minister alarm. 

To what extent forcible resistance will be made to the 
(Gospel, it is not our object now to inquire ; or whether repub- 
lican forms of government will supplant the ancient dynasties. 
It is enough to know that all the governments who yield to 
the intimations of that Providence which sends out religion 
and civil Uberty upon the earth will be safe and happy ; and 
that all who make resistance will be agitated by revolutions, 
and destroyed by heavy judgments. ** Be wise now, there- 
fore, ye kings ; be instructed, ye judges of the earth : serve 
the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembUii^*. km thi^ S^wl^ 
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leBt he be angry, and ye perish fix)in the way, when his 
wrath is kindled but a little." 

6. Another source of resistance to Christianity is that of 
crime in its varied forms. A vast amount of capital is em- 
barked in enterprises which directly or indirectly war against 
morality. All this, when the spirit of Christianity shall pre- 
Tail, will be contraband, and be withdrawn."^ The power of 
steam shall not needlessly violate holy time, nor the sail, with- 
out cause, whiten in the Sabbath sun, and spread itself to 
pervert the breath of heaven. Theatres, those '' schools of 
morality," fiJsely so called, shall cease to beguile unstable 
souls, whose feet go down to death, whose steps take hold on 
hell. Christianity, as she prevails, will form a public senti- 
ment that will make virtue blush at the thought of meeting 
within the same walls, and breathing the same polluted air, 
and applauding the same exhibitions, with the most debased 
and wretched portion of the community. All who thrive and 
grow rich amid the desolations of inebriation, and all who 
desire to do wickedly without loss of character, or annoyance 
of conscience, will feel instinctively the approach of religion : 
and, as their craft shall be in danger, will raise a loud and 
bitter cry — " Great is Diana! Great is Diana ! " 

Nor are the maxims of more reputable trade in such nice 
accordance with the '^golden rule" as to need no revisicm, 
or to present no resistance to the Gospel, as she moves on to 
make that rule the universal actual law of commercial inter- 
course : while the entire world of honor must be expected to 
stand against that Gospel which forbids murder, and incul- 
cates forgiveness, and arrays public sentiment against the 
guilty. 

* Maine has the honor to lead in one of the most difficult and importfiDt 
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If the Gospel would prohibit only acknowledged immorali« 
ties, and wink at human weaknesses, the whole pleasure- 
loYing world would consent to an armistice, and permit her 
to move on without much complaint. But the inexorable 
requisitions of purity of heart and self-denial cannot fail to 
faring out against her a multitudinous and determined resist- 
ance. The haters of her uncharitableness, and the lovers 
of a more liberal way, and all classes of the openly wicked, 
will, it may be expected, as the light increases and enmity 
rises, be condensed into a firmer and firmer phalanx of oppo- 
sition. And now will the alarm be sounded about popery 
and priestcraft, by just that class of men who, in papal coun- 
tries, love darkness, and most cheerfully purchase indulgences 
to sin ; and who, in this country, should the darkness of 
popery be permitted to come upon us, would be the first to 
bail it as a covert for their crimes, and a quietus for their 
consciences. And yet, panic-struck will many become about 
liberty of conscience, who long since have ceased to have any 
conscience ; and suddenly will many fall in love with civil 
liberty who, all their days, and with all their might, have^ by 
their pernicious influence, been employed in attempts to 
undermine her deep foundations. 

6. To cover the nakedness of this forlorn hope of opposi- 
ti<Hi to the Gospel, a more liberal sort of religion must be 
introduced, which shall keep men in countenance, and enable 
them to wield the name and institutions of Christianity against 
Christianity, — including so much truth as may serve to 
beguile, but so little as cannot avail to save, — sustained by 
such as live in pleasure, and will not bow the knee to Christ. 
The time will have come when the light of science and of 
Christianity will have rendered obsolete the grossness of idol- 
atry, tlie imposture of Mahomet^ the EUl^I%titiQ\:&Q£\pi^»cl^ 
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and the impurity of infidelity. A religion must rise, there- 
fore, under the last touchings and finishings of art, where 
infidels may be received without conversion ; and where they 
may be converted with scarce a perceptible change in doc- 
trine, heart, or life ; and where, as in papal countries, the 
thoughtless, and the gay, and the beautiful, and the dissi- 
pated, may float together down the stream, to the sounds of 
music, and drink the lethean cup, and wake not till their 
redemption has ceased forever. All this abomination of deso- 
lation is predicted, as attending the last triumphs of pure 
Christianity. " And he said, Go thy way, Daniel : for the 
words are closed up and sealed till the time of the end. Many 
shall be purified, and made white^ and tried ; but the wicked 
shall do wickedly : and none of the wicked shall understand; 
but the wise shall understand." 

7. One other source of opposition to the progress of vital 
Christianity remains to be mentioned. There may be an 
attempt to wield the church against herself, by corrupting 
the purity of revivals of religion. Terrible, by the power 
of revivals, as an army with banners, her victory is secure, 
unless fanaticism can be substituted for pure religion, and her 
compact masses be broken and scattered by the commotion of 
unhallowed passions within. In this manner was the glory 
of the Reformation eclipsed, and vital religion, in the time of 
Cromwell, made a scoiF and a by-word. The samq attempt 
was made in New England early in the days of our fathers. 
It was repeated in the time of Whitefield and the immortal 
Edwards, with lamentable, though with but partial success. 
As revivals shall become more extensive, and the Spirit of 
God shall awaken larger portions of the community at once, 
opportunity will be aflforded to the enemy — and, apprized of 
bis devices, we ouglit not \jo ^\iik. ^^\» >k<^ ^"^Y^Ttnnity will 
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be neglected — of mingling false fire with holy zeal, for the 
purpose of throwing discredit upon a work which threatens a 
speedy overthrow of his empire. 

All these great divisions of systematic opposition to the 
Gospel have, where circumstances allowed, been defended by 
the sword. Christianity, in her first attempts to disenthrall 
the world, met the storms of ten persecutions, protracted 
through a period of three hundred years. 

The false prophet established, and still maintains, his 
empire by force. It is death to turn from Mahome't to 
Jesus Christ. And as to popery, in her dominions, all the 
wiles and corruptions of idolatry and imposture have been 
condensed, and wielded with infernal wisdom and malignity 
against the Gospel, ever since the apocalyptic kings gave 
their power to the beast. And when atheism, for a little 
moment, abolished popery, its terrific power was, at the same 
moment, directed with indiscriminate fury against Chris- 
tianity. The Bible was burnt, the Sabbath blotted out, the 
existence of God denied, and death proclaimed an eternal 
sleep. 

The Arian heresy, protected by the sword, wielded against 
the truth a furious persecution. In Holland, Arminius at- 
tempted to enlist both literature and the civil arm for the 
propagation of his sentiments, and to some extent succeeded. 
At Geneva, the enemies of evangelical sentiment, as appears 
from recent events, do not rely on charity, and enlightened 
reason, and liberty of conscience, but upon the civil power, 
to protect them in their usurpations, and to keep back the 
truth. 

And now, can such varied and mighty resistance be over- 
come? Can the earth be enlightened? Can the nations be 
disenthralled? Can the whole creatiQU^ which baa QCOADAd 
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and travailed together in pain until now, be brought out of 
bondage into glorious liberty? Yes: all this can be done, 
and wiU be done. Our next inquiry, then, is, 

Bt what means .shall events so BESIBABLE BB 
ACCOMPLISHED ? 

First — By the judgments of Heaven, in which the Son 
of Man will come upon the strong man armed, and take awaj 
his armor. 

Secondly — By the universal propagation of the Gospel; 
be&re the light of which, idolatry, imposture, and supersti- 
tion, will retreat abashed. And, 

Thirdly — By frequent, and, at last, general revivals of 
religion ; giving resistleBS power to the Goepel, as it is 
preached to every creature. 

Then will come to pass that which is written. Great 
voices will be heard in heaven, saying, The kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ: as the voice of many waters, and of mighty 
thunderings, saying, Alleluia! for the Lord God omnipo- 
tent reigneth. 

It is manifest from prophecy, and clearly to be anticipated 
from the existing state of the world, that great commotions 
and distress of nations will exist, antecedently to the spirit- 
ual universal reign of Christ on the earth. Some have sup- 
posed that these calamities will fall aUke upon the church and 
the world ; that as yet the witnesses are to be slain ; and that, 
for three years, at least, Christianity will seem to be blotted 
from the earth. Whereas, manifestly, the judgments which 
are to precede the glory of the latter day are to fall almost 
exclusively upon antichristian nations. And if the witnesses 
are yet to be slain, they are to be slain in the street of that 
great city which, spirituaWy , Sa ^saXlkfidL '''' ^^oci «wi ^^5^8*%" 
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— prophetic symbols, which have been understood to desig- 
nate countries subject to the dominion of antichrist. The 
very struggle to suppress vital Christianity in papal countries, 
called the slaying of the witnesses, may be, and probably will 
be, the result of moral causes now in powerful operation. 
Science, and commerce, and the progress of evangelical reli- 
gion, are fast apprizing mankind of their rights, and awak- 
ening the desire of civil and religious liberty. And this slay- 
ing of the witnesses may be the last struggle of those despot- 
isms, to arrest the march of truth and freedom. It may be 
the collision, between light and darkness, — between despotism 
and liberty, — which shall call out the kings of the earth to 
the battle of the great day of Grod Almighty; when he, whose 
eyes are as a flame of fire, on whose head are many crowns, 
and whose vesture is dipped in blood, shall smite the nations 
with the sword that goeth out of his mouth, and rule them 
with a rod of iron, and tread the wine-press of the fierceness 
and wrath of Almighty God ; when the angel standing in the 
Bun shall summon the fowls of the heavens to the supper of 
the great God,^— to eat the flesh of kings, and of captains, 
and of mighty men.* 

But, without attempting a minute exposition of prophecy, 
nothing is more plainly revealed than the visitation of the 
earth with unparalleled judgments and revolutions, prepara- 
tory to that state of light and peace which is to bless the 
world. So long as Satan can wield the power of despotic 
governments against th^ truth, he can hold his goods in 
peace. But these defences a stronger than he will take 
away, when, in awful judgments, He shall come upon him. 
He shall overturn^ mid overt^irn, urUU He, whose right it 

♦Rey. 19: 17, 18. 
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iSj shaU reign. The day of vengeance is in his hearty 
because^ the year of his redeemed is come. The founda- 
tions of the earth do shake ; the earth is utterly broken 
down; the earth is clean dissolved; the earth 'is moved 
exceedingly ; the earth shall reel to and fro ; and the 
Lord shaU punish the host of the high ones that are on 
high^ and the kings of the earth upon the earth ; and 
they shall be gathered together as prisoners are gathered 
in the pit ; and shaU be shut up in the prison, T^hen the 
moon shall be confounded^ and the sun shall be ashamed, 
when the Lord of hosts shall reign in Mount JZion, and 
in Jerusalem, and before his ancients gloriously. And 
the seventh angel poured otit his vial into the air ; and 
there were voices, and thunderings, and lightnings, and 
there was a great earthquake, such as was not since men 
were upon the earth, so mighty an earthquake and so 
great. 

One of these moral earthquakes has already shaken Europe 
to its centre; and the thunderings and heavings of the unquiet 
earth proclaim that one woe is past, and, 4>ehold, another 
woe Cometh quickly. 

When these systems of physical resistance are destroyed, 
then will the time have come to extend the institutions of the 
Gospel throughout the world. Benevolence, like the aif , will 
move to fill up the vacuum. Like the light from its great 
fountain, it will fly to cheer the nations who sit in darkness. 
And having no resistance to encounter but the simple power 
of error, the conflict will be but momentary, and the victory 
complete. This also is in accordance with prophecy: for 
immediately after the downfall of Babylon is announced, all 
heaven breaks forth in ecstasy, saying. Let us rejoice and 
give honor to kim^ for tht marriage of the Lamb is come, 
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€md his wife hath made herself ready. The church of 
Christ is called his bride ; and the conversion of the nati(Ni8 
to Christianitj and to God, the day of her espousals. 

That this glorious victory is to be consummated by th£ 
special influence of the Holy Spirit^ is equally manifest 
The simple presence of Christianity would no more convert 
the heathen than it converts those where it already exists. 
Were every fiunily on earth now blessed with a Bible and a 
pastor, these, without the effusions of the Spirit, would not 
maintain upon the earth an uncorrupt nominal Christianity, 
for one hundred years. Revivals of religion are alone ade- 
quate to the moral reformation of the world. All other 
means — science, legislation, philosophy, eloquence, and argu- 
ment — ^have been relied on in vain. The disease is of the 
heart, and they reach it not. But revivals touch the deep 
^rings of human action, and give tone and energy to the 
moral government of God. They multiply families that call 
upon the name of the Lord and train up children in his fear, 
and churches constrained by the love of Christ to propagate 
tiie Gospel. They elevate the standard of charity, and 
augment the capital which is consecrated to the renovation 
of the world, and the importunity of prayer which secures its 
apphcation and efficacy. They multiply the host of evan- 
gelic^ ministers and missionaries. They repress crime, and 
purify the public morality, and breathe into legislation and 
the intercourse of nations that spirit of the (jospel which shall 
banish wars, and introduce peace upon earth and good-will 
towards men. They pour daylight upon darkness, and de- 
stroy, with a touch, the power of sophistry. Hence, nothing 
is so terrible to the enemies of evangelical truth as revivab 
of religion, because nothing is so irresistible. If they oppose 
Ihem by violence, they move on. If they misrepi^eaeDt them, 
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they move on. K they ridicule them, they move on. K 
they imitate them, the imitation fails, and they move on. 
While, often, the chosen vessels of opposition fill under their 
power, sending panic and rage through the ranks of the 
enemy. It is owing to this power of revivals that they 
are everywhere by the wicked so much spoken i^ainst, and 
all the infirmities of humanity which attend them gathered 
up with such exultation, and urged as confirmation strong 
that they are the work of man, and not the work of God. It 
is reserved, therefore, for revivals of religion to follow in the 
train of the means of grace with increasing frequency and 
power, until a nation shall be bom in a day. This, also, is 
predicted. Who art thou, O mountain, before Zerub- 
babel ? Thou shalt become a plain. Not by might, nor 
by power, but by my Spirit, saith the Lord, Drop doum, 
ye heavens, from above, and let the skies pour doum 
righteousness, I will pour water upon him that is 
thirsty, and floods upon the dry ground. It shall come 
to pass in the last days, saith God, that I will potir out 
my Spirit upon all flesh. And then shall that wicked be 
revealed, whom the Lord shall consume with the spirit of 
his m^outh, and shall destroy with the brightness of his 
coining. 

The judgments which are to shake down anti-christian 
empires, and cast down high imaginations, and lay open »the 
world to the entrance of truth and the power of the Spirit, 
are to be closely associated with a new and unparalleled 
vigor of Christia?i enterprise. Until now, the church will 
have been the assailed party, and .stood upon the defensive ; 
but, henceforth, the word of command will not be. Stand, 
but March. The gates of the holy city will be thrown 
open ; the tide of wax ^wilil \>^ to\\!^ xxysii tVv^ ^nfimy '^ and 
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shall chase a thousand, and two put ten thousand to 
flight. 

The means and eflForts for evangelizing the world must cor- 
respond, however, with the magnitude of the result. The idea 
lliat God will convert the heathen in his own good time, and 
dukt Christians have nothing to do but to pray and devoutly 
'wvitj is found in no canonical book. It is the maxim of cov- 
etonsness, and sloth, and uncaring infidelity. We have no 
authority for saying, what some, without due consideration, 
have said, that God, if he pleased, could doubtless in a moment 
convert the whole heathen world without the Gospel. It might 
as well be said that he can, if he please, burn without fire, or 
drown without water, or give breath without atmosphere, as 
that he can instruct intellectual beings without the means of 
knowledge, and influence moral beings without law and motive, 
and thus reclaim an alienated world without the knowledge 
and moral power of the Gospel. It is no derogation from the 
power of God, that, to produce results, it must be exerted by 
means adapted to the constitution of things which himself has 
established. God has no set time to favor the husbandman, 
but when he is diligent in business ; and no set time to fiivor 
Zion, but when her servants fiivor her stones, and take pleas- 
ure in the dust thereof From the beginning, the cause of 
(Jod on earth has been maintained and carried forward only 
by the most heroic exertion. Christianity, even in the age 
of miracles, was not propagated but by stupendous efforts. 
And it is only by a revival of primitive zeal and enterprise 
that the glorious things spoken of the city of our God can be 
accomplished.* 

Nor need we be disheartened. We possess a thousand-fi>ld 
the advantage of apostles and primitive Christians, fi>r the 
spread of the Gospel. And shall theiiholbc&ffadci^T^^sa^ 
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« 

— shall the thousand thousands who now profess the pure 
religion — be dismayed and paralyzed at an enterprise which 
had once been well-nigh accomplished by the energies of 
twelve men ? 

But what can be done ? It would require ten discourses to 
answer this question in detail. We can only sketch the out- 
lines of that moral array by which Jesus Christ is preparing 
to come upon the strong man, and overcome him, and take 
from him all his armor. 

1. There must be more faith in the church of God. 

All the uncertainties and waverings of unbelief must be 
swept away by the power of that faith which is the substance 
of things hoped for and the evidence of things not seen. 

Those "scenes surpassing fable," when Satan shall be 
bound, and an emancipated world shall sing hosanna to the 
Son of David, must rise up before us in all the freshness and 
inspiration of a glorious reality. Such faith, and only such, 
will achieve again the wonders it wrought in other days. It 
has lost none of its power. Again it will subdue kingdoms, 
work righteousness, obtain promises, stop the mouths of lions, 
quench the violence of fire, escape the edge of the sword, out 
of weakness become strong, wax valiant in fight, and put to 
flight the armies of the aliens. For this is the victory over 
the world, even your faith. 

2. There must be a unore intense love for Christ in his 
church. 

Such love as now bums dimly in the hearts of Christians — 
a low, and languid, and wavering affection, halting between 
the opposing attractions of earth and heaven — ioay answer for 
standing upon the defensive^ but never for making that vig- 
orous onset which shall subdue the world to Christ. Effort 
will never surpass Aesiie. KxA ^ ^^\. wa V<5as\& -m^ uQt 
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equal to those efforts needed for the achievement of victoiy. 
They linger and look back upon the world. They hesitate, 
«»d dowly, and with a sigh, part Witt substance in penuriouB 
measure. Weight hangs as yet on the wheels of the Victor's 
chariot * and never, on earth, as in heaven, will it move, 

** Flashing thick flames, 

instinct with spirit,*' 

but when 

** Attended by ten thousand thousand saints." 

3. There must come an era of more decided action, before 
the earth can be subdued to Christ. 

Compared with the exigency, we have not, as yet, the sem- ^ 
blance of an army in the field ; and our munitions are yet to 
be collected. Two hundred souls constitute the entire force 
which twelve millions of freemen, cheered and blessed with 
the light of the Gospel, have sent forth to bring the world 
out of bondage. And yet, one-half the nation is panic-struck 
at the drafts thus made upon her resources ! What has been 
done, however, is but ^ere skirmishing before the shock of 
battle. Half the subjects of Satan's dark empire on earth 
have not heard, as yet, that we have a being. And were none 
but such feeble efforts to be put forth, he, instead of coming 
down in great wrath, would keep his temper, and leave the 
war to his subalterns. 

Nothing great on earth, good or bad, was ever accomplished 
without decisive action. The cause, in the moral world, as 
really as in the natural, must ever be proportioned to the 
effect to be jjroduced. And what have we done, as -y^t, to 
justify the expectation that God, by such means, is about to 
make all things new ? Could our independence have bee&, 
achieved by such indecisive actions as we !g^ fottib^^'^ 
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cmancipatiofi of the world 1 Dear brethren, ira nwst fix 
eye emrneBtlj on a world lying in wiekednefls ; oar hmto 
most be fully set upon its deliTeianoe : our hands most be 
opened wide for its relief. Not only the ministers of reU^oa 
must give themselves wholly to this work, but all who piiie 
civil and religious freedom* all who exult in these bleasiogs, 
must come forth to the help of the Lord against the mi^^. 
And when, to all who are now cheered by the light of reve- 
lation, the deliverance of a world in bondage shall become 
the all-absorbing object, and the concentrating point of holy 
enterprise, then speedily will the angel descend from heaven 
with a great chain, to bind and cast into the bottomless pit 
him who through so many ages has deceived the naticms. Bat, 

4. For this glorious achievement, there is demanded more 
courage tlian has, in modem days, been manifested by the 
church of God. 

Wherever circumstances have precluded the application of 
force for the defence of his cause, there the god of this world 
has attempted to fortify it by a perverted public sentimeiit. 
This, while it predominates, is as terrific as the inquisition ; 
and, if not as bloody, it is unquestiooably as virulent, over- 
bearing, and severe. Multitudes shrink before it who would 
not hositute to storm the deadly breach ; and one-half the 
|)ower of the Christian church is, doubtless, this very moment, 
paralyzed by it, if not even arrayed by its influence against 
the cause of Christ. Fashion is the Juggernaut of Christian 
lands, around whoso car pilgrims of all conditions gather, and 
do honiago. 

Hero, then, in communities civilized and nominally Chris- 
tian, is to bo fought one of the keenest battles; for, after every 
■trong-hold is demolished, if Satan can but frame the laws of 
and of fashion, he will not fail to govern by rnftxims 
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whkik will shut Oat l2ie Gospel, and perpetuate the flbminioQ 
(^sin. And Christians are the first to be emancipated. While 
thej are in captivity, the world will be in chains. Jesus Ghrkit 
mufit have entire possession of his own soldiers, before the 
anmes of the living Qod can put to flight the armies of the 
aliens. 

This conflict for dominion over public sentiment is coming 
<m, and by this generation, in citj and in country, it is to be 
decided whether an evangelical or a worldly influence shall 
prevaS; whether 4he landmarks of Christian moraUty shaU 
stand against the inundations of vice, or, with everything 
that is pure and lovely, and of good report, be swept away. 
iEmboldened by the pusillanimity of the friends of virtue, the 
enemy have become audacious, and scarcely covet the veil of 
darkness, but seem even to glory in their shame. And if no 
stand is made, we are undone. The church in this land will 
go into captivity, and the nation is undone. Our prosperity 
and voluptuousness will be our ruin ; and short and rapid wiS 
be our journey from the cradle to the grave. But if resist* 
ance is made, then will the waves rise, and foam, and roar, 
voA dash furiously upon those who shall dare to make a stand; 
and birds of ill omen will flaptheirsootywings, and croak, and 
scream, to intimidate and dishearten the fearful and the unbe* 
Uevi&g; and all the engines of bad influence will be applied to 
prevent that coalition of patriotism and of virtue which would 
iet bounds to the encroachments of evil, and shed daylig^ 
upon the works of darkness, and stamp with indelible and 
intoIenkUe in&my wickedness in high places and in low 
jdaces. 

. And now, custom, with silver tongue, will plead preBcrip- 
Him, — '^ It always has been so, and always will be, and wlqr 
tfiodd we attempt innovatioii?'' Andiiitertit^Vy^'^frfiL^^MlL 
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neee9sUy, — ''How can I withdraw mj capital, or alter my 
coarse ? To refose to do wrong a little would be to tab 
away my children's bread." And now, difficuUy, with good 
wishes and sorrowing fiice, will plead, " Spare thy servant in 
this thing, — is it not a little one?" While /ear will see the 
giants, the sons of Anak, and call out for care, and prudence, 
lest we should act prematurely, or be righteous OTermnch. 
Petulance, too, will lift up her voice, with vexation at our 
presumptuous meddling, wondering that we cannot mind our 
own aflhirs, and let other people alone. And even charity, 
so called, will draw aside her veil, for the archers with 
poisoned arrows to hit us. ~ While liberality, provoked 
beyond endurance, will hail upon our heads the hard names 
of ''bigot, enthusiast, &natic, hypocrite." 

All this, however, we could easily sustain, were there no 
treachery within. But our hearts are yet in too close con- 
sultation with flesh and blood. ^' What will the world think? 
What will the world say ? How will it affect my reputation, 
my interest, my ambition, or even my usefulness? Sup- 
pose I step in as a kind of candid mediator between the 
world and my too zealous brethren, taking the prudent 
course, and not carrying matters too far?" Oh, that pru- 
dent course, — that middle ground, — so crowded, when the 
lines are drawing between Christ and the world ! Satan 
desires no better troops than neutral Christians. And the 
Lord Jesus Christ abhors none more. He prefers infidelity 
to lukewarm Christianity. "I would that thou wert either 
cold or hot ; so, then, because thou art neither, I will spew 
thee out of my mouth." 

As to cheating Satan out of his empire over men, by a 
reserved course of warfare, he has no objection that Chris- 
Hum should dream a\)o>it \t, «iA Nrj \X»« ^^^^ Tiaa^dcA^ if 
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we suppoee our wisdom a nuttch for his wiles, or that we can so 
prodentl J drive him ont of this world as that he will find no 
pretext for controversy. Whenever we do enough to give to 
religion a solemn reality upon the minds of men, and draw tibe 
cords of evangelical morality with such power as shall com- 
pel reformation or inflict disgrace, we must calculate to meet 
his resistance who reigns in the hearts of the children of 
disobedience. And the time will come when men must take 
sides. For, as the conflict between virtue and vice waxes 
warm, neither side will tolerate neutraUty : and he who plants 
his foot upon neutral ground will select just the hottest place 
in the battle, and receive the fire from both sides. 

Two things are required of all who would be found on the 
side of liberty and evangelical morality. One is, that we 
will not do wrong in obedience to custom : the other is, that 
we will not be accessary to the wrong done by others, — that 
we will give to the cause of virtue the testimony of correct 
opinions, the power of a correct example, and the influence 
of our inflexible patronage. There are piety and principle 
enough in the community to put down the usurpations of 
irreligion afifl^ crime, if the sound part of the community will 
only awake, and array itself on the side of purity and order. 
But we must come out, and be separate, and not touch the 
unclean thing. The entire capital in the hands of honest 
and moral men, which is employed in establishments that 
corrupt society, must be withdrawn; and that patronage 
which has swelled, the revenue of establishments that lend 
their aid to the cause of licentiousness must be turned over 
to the side of purity and order. Until this is done, we shall 
]M)t cease to be partakers in other men's sins. The press, 
that mighty engine of good or evil in a firee country, must be 
enlisted decisively on the side of virtue ; and its ^jorvert^ 



liiiMiiee, if it oontiirae, most be s m tMned only hf tiun 
whote gnilty cause it esfoaaeB. We cumot, as Chrirtiaiii,— 
we ottmot, as patriots, — give our patronage to diat pnn 
which will not plead the cause of Yirtoe, and whidi will pne- 
titate its fiBarfol energies to the cause of sin. 

5. There must be new and more vigorous efibrts to iamm 
the number and power of evangelical churches in our land 

In all countries, the tone of piety and evangelical moaiiij 
oorresponds exactly with the number, and purity, and energy 
of the churches of our Lord Jesus Christ The want of dua 
organised moral power in many parts of our land is appaUii^. 
Our population multiplies, and the ratio of good mend influ- 
ence declines, and ignorance and crime are coming in like & 
flood. All that has been done by Tract Societies, by Sab- 
bath-schools, by Education Societies, and by the National 
Society for Domestic Missions, is as the drop of the bucket 
to the ocean. A new and mighty effort is demanded to send 
light through the territories of darkness, to repress crime, 
and perpetuate our civil and religious institutions. In oar 
large cities, especially, is the increase of ignorance and licen- 
tiousness lamentable and ominous. Here, wealjfa and tempta- 
tion concentrate their power upon masses of mind whose 
influence cannot fail to afiect deeply the destiny of the natkm. 
If they send out a vigorous current of healthful life-blood, 
the whole nation will feel the renovating influence : but if, 
with every pulsation, they send out iniquity and death, no 
power on earth can avert our doom. 

A moral power is the only influence that can save our 
cities. Mere coercion, in a land of freemen, will not avail. 
Nor will a lax nominal Christianity suffice, where offenders 
may find access to the table of Christ, and protection by the 

ma of the altar. The new churches, to succeed, should 
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be eomposed of penmus of real piely, of kindred flentuneid;, 

and of decided character ; and, from the beginning, consist 
of 80 many members, and be blessed with such talent and 
devoted piety in the ministry, and be so countenanced and 
sustained by other churches, as that their attraction shall not 
£sul to bring under the sacred influence of the Gbspel the sur- 
rounding community. Until our cities shall thus be made to 
feel, in every part, the purifying power of the Grospel, the 
whole land will continue to send to them, as it has done, heca- 
tombs of youthful victims, to be repaid by disapp(nnted hopes 
and moral contamination. 

6. Special effort is required, to secure to the rising gen- 
eration an education free from the influence of bad example, 
and more decidedly evangelical. 

The atmosphere which our children breathe, from the 
cradle upward, should be pure. Instead of tiiis, it would not 
be difficult to find common schools in which ignorance and 
irreligion predominate. Even where the intellect is cul- 
tivated, the, heart not unfrequently is corrupted, and the 
child made wise only to do evil. In a great proportion of 
the higher schools, to which Christians send their children, 
little exists of a decidedly religious tendency; while, in some, 
a powerfril influence is exerted against evangelical sentiments 
and piety. 

And though in many of our colleges there is a salutary 
religious influence, and repeated revivals of religion are 
enjoyed, in none is the influence of religion so decisive as it 
might be ; while in some, to which pious parents send their 
children, the influence is directly and powerfully hostile to 
reUgipn. 

I am aware that not a few regard religious influence in 
our ooUeges as ahready too great, and thaA vsi «S»<>\%\fiiJcs&s|^ 
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to separato Teligion from scieaoe, during llie prcgroaB of i 
eolleffAtd educadoQ. And those who choose to rear coU^ei, 
•nd send their offspring, where the power of the Goepel shaB 
be excluded, have, doubtless, a right to do so, — anflweraUe 
for their oonduct only to QoA. But no Christian can do this 
without violating the vows of God which are upon him, to 
train up his child in the nurture and admonition of the Lord. 
And, instead of a compromise in the evangelical colleges of 
our land, there should be, as easilj there may be, a more 
decided tone of religious influence. Our colleges should, 
every one of them, be blessed, not only with preaching, but 
with kind, discreet, and assiduous pastoral instmcticm and 
care. Why should these precious communities of ineiqwri^ 
enced youth, separated from parental inspection, and esqposed 
to peculiar temptation, be deprived of the watchful eye and 
parental voice of pastoral exhortation and advice? What 
parent would not pray with more &ith, and sleep more 
quietly, if he knew that some one, acquainted with the youth- 
ful heart, and appointed to watch over his child, had gained 
his confidence and affection, and was praying and laboring for 
his salvation 7 

There is no period in life when the heart may be more 
successfully assailed than that which is passed in a college. 
And there is no class of human beings, among whom revivals 
may be promoted, by proper pastoral attention, with greater 
certainty, or with greater power and glory. Nor can it be 
expected that the church will ever look forth fair as the 
morning, until effectual care is taken that, in her higher 
schools and colleges, her children shall be induced to conse- 
crate to God the dew of their youth. 

7. The vigor of charitable effort nrast be greatly increased. 
As long as rich men aYveSV \T>3kaX \stfst^ ycl \»)K«tVAi&. richfls 
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in the Uving God, and the cofetous shall dare to heap 
up treasures to themselves, consecrating to God scaroelj the 
emmbs that &11 from their table, and the ambidoas shall 
insist that thej will roll in splendor, and give onl j the pit- 
tance which can be spared from the expense of a . wanton 
ostratation, — as long as professors of religion shall consome, 
in extra gratifications <^ sense, to the injorj of health, sums 
that, if consecrated to Christ, might suffice to extend the 
word of life and the institutions of the Gospel all over the 
world, — as long as avaricious Christians shall so extend their 
plans (at business, with the increase of their capital, as always 
to be straitened in the midst of their gains, — and as long as 
parents shall labor to amass wealth for their offspring, onl j 
to paralyse their enterprise, and corrupt their morals, and 
insure their ruin, — so long the cause of God (m earth must 
move slowly. But the blame must rest on us. There is, at 
this moment, in the hands of Christians ciq)ital enough to 
evangelize the world in a short period of time, and without 
the retrenchment of a single comfort, and only by tibe o(ki- 
secration to Christ of substance the possession of which 
would be useless, and often injurious. It is not required ci 
Christian nations to sustain the entire work of preaching the 
Gospel to all the unevangelized population of the eartL 
Nothing is needed but to erect the standard in pagan lands, 
— to plant the seed, — to deposit the leaven in schools and in 
churches, until each nation shall support the institutions of 
the Gospel. This is the work to which God, in his provi- 
dence, is calling the churches. Now, and for fifty years to 
come, the substance and enterprise of good men are imperii 
ously demanded. Within that period, it is not improbable 
that every nation may be so &r evangelised as that the work 
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may moTO oniraid to its coPBumiDttion withoat eztranaooi 
aid. 

8. Tlie jealoufliee of GhristiaoB, who are united, subBtao- 
tiallj, in their yiews of eyangelical doetrine and religion, and 
who are divided only by localities, and rites, and forms, mast 
yield, and giye place to the glorious exigencies of the present 
day. The amalgamation of denominations is not required. 
The divisi(m of labor may greatly augment the amount; and 
the proyocation to k>ye and good works may be real aqd salu- 
tary, and still be conducted without invidious collision. Like 
the tribes of Israel, we may all encamp about the tabemack 
of God, — each under his own standard, — and when the ark 
advances, may all move onward, terrible cmly to the powan 
of darkness. And if the enemies of righteousness are not 
sufficient to rebuke our selfishness, and force us into a coali- 
tion of love and good works, then verily it may be expected, 
— and even be hoped, — that God, by the fire of persecution, 
will purge away our dross, and take away our tin, until we 
shall love him, and his cause, and one another, with a pure 
heart, fervently. 

9. Let me add, that we must guard against the dangers 
peculiar to a state of religious prosperity. 

There is no condition in which an individual, or the church 
at large, can be exempted from temptations. And especially 
as the church shall become formidable, and bring upon the 
great enemy of God the pressure of a desperate extremity, we 
are to expect that his rage will increase, and his wiles be 
multiplied. For he will leave the world only when forced ; 
and will fight upon the retreat, — giving many a desperate 
battle, when it shall seem as if the necessity was past of 
watching against his devices. Never, therefore, has the 
necessity of vigilance and ig»T^^«t W^xi mot^ ioaijerious than 
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BOW. Let aU the ohnieheB, then, with thar pestora, ftid 
deeply their dependence on QoA ; and when their alms come 
up before him, and his Spirit shall descend in new and glo- 
riotis showers, let them watch and pray, that they enter not 
into temptation, nor experience an overthrow in the nMHoent 
of victory. 

To fear revivals, because attended by some indications of 
human imperfection, would be weak and wicked: but, &r 
from the church of God be the presumptuous confidence, that 
nothing deeply injurious to the general interests of religion 
can be blended with a real work of the Spirit But, though 
I am not without solicitude on this head, I do trust and 
expect that Ood will preserve his churches, and cause pure 
religion and undefiled to prosper, and not permit the adver- 
sary to turn our glory into shame. . Oh, could he do it, how 
would his minions scream out their joy ! and how would Zion 
be confounded, and, in this day of rejoicing, be compelled to 
hang her harp upon the willows, and sit down to weep in 
sackcloth and ashes ! 

To conclude, — Will any of you, my hearers, in this glo- 
rious day, take side against the cause of Christ? It will be a 
fearful experiment. What the mind and counsel of God have 
purposed to do for the melioration of man is now hastening to 
its consummation, with the intenseness of infinite benevolence, 
under the guidance of unerring wisdom, and by the impulse 
of Almighty Power. And woe unto him who contendeth 
with his Maker ! The lines are now drawing, and prepara- 
tion is fist making for the battle of the great day of God 
Almighty. And who is on the Lord's side? Who! WiU 
any of you, in this sublimely interesting moment, stand on 
neutral ground? Bemember that neutmlity is treason: and, 
if persisted in, is as &tal as the unpardonable sin. Jems 
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CShrist will bare the decided servioeB of his people. Abeafy 
has he denounced as enemies all who will not labor and snfier 
for him. He that is not for me, is against me: and who- 
soever shaU deny me before men^ him will I also deny 
before my Father which is in heaven. Think not that 
I came to send peace on earth (that is, that the progrefls 
of truth will be withont resistance and persecution) ; / catM 
not to send peace, but a sword. Far I am, come (that is, 
the effect of my coming will be, as the Gospel preyaib) 
to set a nuin at variance against his father, and the 
daughter against her mother ; and a man's foes shall be 
they of his own /umsehold. He that loveth father or 
mother more than me, is not worthy of me: a?id he that 
taketh not his cross, andfoUoweth after me, is not worthy 
of me. He thatfindeth his life, shall lose it ; and he that 
loseth his life for my sake, shall Jind it. These statutes 
are not repealed. And if the laws of Christian discipleship 
could bind men to give up every relative, and even life itself, 
for Christ and his Gospel, no excuse, surely, will screen from 
condemnation those who flinch and temporize, where the 
sacrifices required are comparatively trivial. If such as 
would not lay down their life for Christ cannot be accepted, 
what will become of those, in Christian lands, who will not 
lay down their substance, nor risk their reputation, nor lift a 
finger, to advance his cause ? 

Is there a Christian here who cannot, for the year to 
come, double the amount of his charities 7 Is there one who 
will not now purpose in his heart to do it ? Brethren, the 
time is short in which we here have opportunity to express 
our boundless obligations to the Saviour. The fashion of the 
world passeth away. Next year, our tongue may be em- 
plojred in celestial pr^isea, «iA Q\a ^^3Sa^k\»s^sft \ift in othet 
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hands. What remains, then, bat that, this day, we dedicate 
ourselves and our all, an^w, to Him who washed us in his . 
blood ? The tone of feeling which we cherish to-day may, 
by a holy sympathy, and by^ the power of the Holy Ghost, 
be propagated through this great city, through this power- 
ful nation, and through the world. The augmented reli- 
gious enterprise to which we pledge ourselves this day may 
tell quickly in the very heart of Satan's empire, and cause 
light to spring up in retreats of deepest darkness. 

If any man, however, is smitten with fear, let him retreat. 
If any man is faint-hearted, let him draw back. If any man 
tremble at his proportion of the charges for evangelizing the 
whole world, let him depart. If any man is alarmed at the 
noise which precedes the last conflict, let him hide himself, 
with his talent, in the earth ! But let all who love our Lord 
Jesus Christ in sincerity, and wait for his appearing and 
glory, give themselves anew to his service, ana break the 
earthen vessel, and Uft up their light, and shout. The sword 
of the Lard and of Gideon ! and the victory, and more 
than the victory, shall be given to the people of the saints of 
the Most High God. And a great voice out of heaven shall 
be heard, saying. Behold^ the tabernacle of Chd is itnth 
men; and he will dwell with them, and they shall be his 
people f and God himself shall be wUh them, and be their 
God. 
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